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TO LADY TRELAWNY. 



My dear Lady Trelawny, 

To your Ladyship's kindness I am indebted, not 
only for a knowledge of the interesting fragments of family 
history, which afforded me a growidwork for the following 
Romance, as far as it relates to the loves of Harry and Letitia ; 
but also for the trouble and zeal you displayed in procuring 
for me the opportunity of seeing all that was of interest in the 
ancient mansion of Trelawne, and its neighbourhood. 

In that delightful visit, the pleasure which my husband and 
myself experienced in the investigation of so many objects of 
curiosity, was, indeed, heightened by the unwearied attention 
and hospitality with which we were entertained by your 
Ladyship, and your Mends. 

Although the present ** offering " cannot come so home to 
your heart, as that you have lately received from the pen of a 
dear and gifted daughter, ♦ yet, I venture to hope, you will 
accept the dedication of "Trelawny of Trelawne," as an un- 
feigned mark of my esteem, and of the grateful recollections 
I must always feel for those many acts of kindness and 
friendship I have already named in connexion with my 
work.f 

Allow me to remain. 

My dear Lady Trelawny, 

Your Ladyship's most faithfully obliged and attached Friend, 

ANNA ELIZA BRAY. 

The Vicaragej Tavistockf 
August 2bthy 1845. 

• "An Easter Offering," or little volume of poems, of much merit and 
interest, bv Miss Anne Trelawny. 

-i- 1 am also indebted to the pencil of Miss Caroline Trelawny, for the 
drawing of the front view of tne ancient fiunily mansion, Trelawne, in 
Cornwall. 
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TRELAWNY OF TRELAWNE. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

In presenting the following narrative to my readers, I feel 
I should he doing great injustice to myself, and still more to 
my suhject, did X omit prefacing it with some account of the 
manner in which the very remarkable circumstances that 
foriQ its foundation became known to me. I shall feel the 
more pleasure in detailing them, because it will give me an 
opportunity of publicly acknowledging my obligations to the 
present representatives of the ancient and honourable family 
of Trelawny, for the very kind and liberal manner in which 
they afforded me access to the treasures I found in their old 
documents, records, letters, etc., still preserved atTrelawne in 
Cornwall. Such documents render that mansion of antiquity 
a depository of one of the most extensive and interesting 
collections of autographs, relative both to public and private 
affairs, to be met with in this part of England. 

These curious records of English history and of domestic 
life had for years lain unknown and buried in obscurity, till the 
present Lady Trelawny (then Mrs. Salusbury IVelawny) one 
day mentioned them to me whilst I was a guest at her house — 
Harewood, in Cornwall. She had previously with praise- 
worthy zeal and talent busied herself in collecting all the 
information she could obtain, from printed works and oral 
tradition, respecting the family of her husband, and was in the 
possession of a few of the papers, alluded to above, that had 
been selected from a mass oi more than ordinary interest by 
the late Lady Trelawny, who died in 1823. These few were 
entrusted to my hands, so that I wight bring them home and 
look them over at my leisure. On examining them, my 
curiosity was strongly excited; for one or two of them were 
letters addressed to a young lady, of the Trelawny family, 
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2 TRELAWNT 

under the name of " Mirtilla."* I soon found that these were 
connected with a little family history of deep interest and 
romantic character; indeed, with the tale of Mirtilla, which 
had heen communicated to me whilst at Harewood hy the 
present Lady Trelawny. 

After reading these, I ventured to express my wish to make 
further inquiries, and hegged Lady Trelawny's assistance to 
forward the hopes I had in view. My wishes were no sooner 
named than they were most kindly granted; since, with that 
activity which is generally the accompaniment of a lively 
mind, she immediately arranged the whole scheme of our visit 
to Trelawne. 

Early in the morning of Novemher 4th, 1833, accompanied 
by Mr. Bray, I set off from Tavistock, to commence a journey, 
the object of which was one of unusual interest, and such, I 
believe, as seldom may have fallen to the lot of that class of 
writers, who, like myself, delight in the events and characters 
of old times. 

I ouffht to mention, that before I set off I busied myself in 
searchmg several works, such as Froissart, Burnet, Gilbert^ 
etc., to gather whatever I could collect respecting the Tre- 
lawny family; so that by my memory being thus refreshed 
and stored with their deeds of old, I might have the greater 
interest in visiting the venerable mansion, that had for ages 
seen the births, marriages, and deaths, of so many of their 
ancestry. 

Whilst we journeyed on, my thoughts were so frilly occupied 
with the events of other times, that I scarcely noticed the 
scenes through which we drove ; for, beautifril as they were, 
they were familiar to me ; till at length, the wide dreary down 
of Hingston reminded me I had passed Newbridge, and all 
its romantic accompaniments of Morwel rocks in Devon, and 
the river Tamar that divides the counties, and that I was now 
in Cornwall (the land of my own forefathers), and was driving 
over that bleak but famous down, where Egbert, the king of 
the West Saxons, beat the Danes so many centuries ago. 
Though there are many sepulchral barrows, and I looked 
eagerly for them, I did not see one ; I found, therefore, that 
they could not lie near the road-side. The distant view was 
extensive, and highly interesting in the direction towards 
Devon ; whilst the effects produced by the changing clouds 
and the wan beams of a November sun on these lofry hills and 
downs, had in them a character replete with grandeur. 

* MirtUla was Lsetitia Trelawny, a daughter of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
bart., then Bishop of Bristol (and afterwards of Bxeter and Winchester), 
who was one of the bishops committed to the Tower of London for re- 
fusing to accede to the measures of King James the Second in favour of 
the Papal church. 
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The drive thence to Callington had little in it worth obser- 
vation ; for the country, generally speaking, looked uninviting, 
and a heavy mass of black clouds, that soon discharged itself 
in a rattling shower of rain (very unlike our usual western 
drizzle), did by no means improve the view. I rejoiced to see 
the way in which it pelted down, because I knew it would be 
likely to let us have a few more beams of the sun when the 
sky should have completely disgorged its watery burthen. 
This proved to be the case ; and mough our line of road was 
still monotonous enough, with high close hills and barren 
heights in the distance, we had to pass, now and then, some 
pretty deep dell, wooded and watered in a manner that de- 
served the epithet of picturesque. The roads were bad, and 
cut so directly up and down the steepest hiUs, that it was no 
small trial of the strength and steadiness of our horses to get 
over them so easily as they did. 

At length we passed through St. Ive, where all that I saw 
worthy observation (saving a group of figures that put me in 
mind of Wilkie's pictures, for it happened to be the village 
fair), was the church, whose windows, apparently not older 
than the fifteenth century, were rich and elegant in their 
Gothic tracery. 

We drew near Liskeard, where we were to stop in order to 
give the horses com and rest. I regretted that though we 
were now in the neighbourhood of that vast Druidical temple, 
the circle of stones called the Hurlers, we should neither have 
time to visit them, nor the remains of the wild and strange 
habitation of that extraordinary man Daniel Grumb, whose 
remarkable life and character are still the theme of tradition 
in Cornwall, and concerning whom some things will be found 
in the following pages. On our arriving at Liskeard, after 
taking refreshment, we walked about the town, the streets of 
which, in some parts running up and down a precipitous hiU, 
are not a little inconvenient to the passenger. 

Of the castle, that underwent a regular siege during the 
civil wars, nothing remains but a mere vestige of one of its 
outer walls, scarcely to be distinguished from the earth, grass, 
and weeds, with which it is covered. The church is remark- 
able for nothing but its extent and neatness: it is a Gothic 
building. I cannot say much for the general appearance of 
the town, yet the more recent buildings shew it is improving. 
I observed in it several persons of that quiet and respectable 
sect — ^the Quakers; and this circumstance brought to my recol- 
lection that, in the unsettled times of James the Second, when 
the High Church and Low Church parties, the Sectaries and 
the Papists, were all in agitating opposition to each other, 
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4 TRELAWNT 

Liskeard, as well as many other towns in Cornwall, was noted 
for largely participating in those jealousies, heartburnings, and 
plots of the day, and that none were more resolute in their 
opposition than the Society of Friends. 

On quitting Liskeard, we found the roads become more 
steep and hilly — ^worse than they had been before. We next 
arrived at a hamlet with a church in it, called St. Keyne. No 
place in Christendom, I believe, has so many saints as Corn- 
wall. This we also only saw by passing it, along the high 
road, having no time to visit the celebrated Well, about which 
there is a legend very interesting to the good couples who 
come to this hamlet to be made man and wife ; for this legend 
avers, that whichever, bride or bridegroom, drinks first of the 
water of the well after the performance of the ceremony, he or 
she will rule for life. . I thought of Mr. Southey's humorous 
poem on the subject, where he makes woman's wit gain the 
day, though the man runs like a deer from the altar to the well 
in order to secure the first draught: — 

" I hastea'd as soon as the wedding was done. 
And left my wife in the porch ; 
But i'faith she had been wiser than me. 
For she took a bottle to church." 

Near St. Keyne we had to pass a hill or height, which in 
the descent was truly formidable. Yet even this was exceeded 
by Duloe Hill, the most dangerous and frightful that I have 
ever met with in all my travels, either in my own or in any 
foreign country. The road down this abyss (for it seemed as 
if we were descending into one) is narrow, precipitous, and 
winds like a corkscrew; whilst the ground, in parts rocky 
and abrupt, broken or slippery, renders passing it a task, 
which, I will venture to say, no horses, saving such as have 
been trained to a rocky mountainous country, could have 
performed. I thanked God that we got down without accident, 
though our good steeds (that picked their way with much 
caution, as our servant, who haa got off the box, led them by 
the head) seemed to feel very sensibly all the difficulty of the 
pass ; and I could not help saying, that we ought to meet 
with something of more than ordinary interest at Trelawne, 
to requite us for the real perils of such a journey. J could 
not get out; for the rain, which had here previously fallen 
in abundance, rendered the road so impassable on foot that 
I was obliged to sit still and run all hazards in the carriage. 
I never shall forget Duloe Hill. 

Having passed this great obstacle, we soon remarked the 
country around us to be very promising; and, by a view of the 
ocean, which burst upon us as we gained the summit of the 
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next height, we found we were not perhaps more than two 
miles from the coast, as the hird flies, though the roads to it 
were, no doubt, of a more circuitous bearing. We soon entered 
the domain to which we were bound, and again ascending a 
steep hill, we passed through the extensive and beautiful 
woods of Trelawne; — 'beautiful, even now, when the last 
leaves of autumn were of the deepest russet, only here and 
inhere varied with the green of some few firs, or from the 
pendant ivy twisted round the trunks and branches of an oak, 
beech, or elm. There was something, however, even in the 
melancholy tone that these autumnal tints gave to the whole 
landscape, that well accorded with the feelings which associate 
themselves with a visit to the old mansion of a family so 
ancient and so venerable, whose forefathers, now mouldering 
in the dust, have enrolled their names in the deathless records 
of their country's honour. A thousand thoughts of this nature 
rushed upon me, as with an eye of deep interest I looked on 
the stillness and solemnity of the surrounding scene. Woods 
arose from the sides of a steep ravine to the very summit of 
the hills that fonn a considerable part of the domain. They 
rose — 

" Tier above tier, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view." 

A small rivulet made its course through the bottom of this 
ravine; and the game, which was here abundant, were now 
and then startled from their covert by our intrusion into the 
neighbourhood of their secret haunts. We once more came 
into an open road, leading to the village of Pelynt, that ran 
past the barton, or farm, belonging to the manor. On turning 
through some open gates near this spot, we entered beneath 
an avenue of trees, from between whose branches and trunks 
we caught sight of the south front of Trelawne. This was 
not the most striking point of view for a traveller in search of 
the picturesque ; for the southern part of the house, having 
been accidently destroyed by fire, was rebuilt about the time 
of Queen Anne, and displays all the heaviness and formality 
which distinguished the domestic architecture of that .period. 
Sweeping round the lawn, we drove up to the great entrance : 
there the house is seen to advantage ; for there the Gothic and 
battlemented tower in which that entrance is placed (and 
the chapel erected temp. Henry VI., adjoining it) gives a 
noble character to the whole of the ancient portion of the 
buildings. The old gatehouse, the terraces, the fountain, 
and the Paradise garden (for so was the ornamental garden 
called), are all gone — swept away, many years since, by the 
innovating hand of modern improvement. I would they had 
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been spared ; for though they might ill agree "with the light 
elegance, or the refinements of a modem country-seat, yet 
they would have accorded well with the massive and anti- 
quated character of what here still remains of other times. 
The view seen from the house presents a combination of old 
trees and park-like scenery ; though the red deer, which once 
formed a noble finish to the character of the park, are all 
gone, and cows and sheep now graze on the herbage in their 
stead. 

We were most kindly received by Lady Trelawny, who had 
reached the house before ourselves; and though it was now 
twilight. Lady T. remarked that our horses must have come 
over the dismal roads and frightful hills remarkably well, as 
our arrival was not deemed probable till after dark; though 
had it been delayed till that hour, I question if we could have 
escaped an accident in passing the Scylla and Charybdis of 
St. Keyne and Duloe Hills. The hospitalities of Trelawne we 
found quite in character with those for which the ^county of 
Cornwall has from time immemorial been so celebrated. The 
society which formed the little domestic circle was, also, too 
remarkable to be here passed in silence. Lady Trelawny (in 
the absence of her late father-in-law. Sir Harry, who was then 
living in Italy, where he passed many years, till the time of 
his death) did the honours of the house. An elderly gentleman, 
of the old school, and who, I believe, has the management of 
the estate, was of the party. Another, a medical man of talent, 
who lives in the neighbourhood, and is a linguist, an anti- 
quary, a naturalist, and a zealous preacher among that 
respectable sect the Wesleyan Methodists, afforded us much 
interesting information concerning the family in old times; 
and two younger gentlemen, both Roman-catholic priests, 
and not long since returned from Rome, added, by their 
intelligence and good humour, to the general pleasure and 
the social spirit of the party. 

One of the priests, as we soon found by that touch of the 
brogue which is not unpleasing when it falls from the lips of 
a gentleman, was a true-bom son of the Emerald Isle. Though 
still a young man, he had resided for eighteen years in Italy. 
There was an energy about him, when warmed by the subject 
of discourse, which added the charm of animation to a courtesy 
of manners and a natural expression of feeling very agreeable. 
He shewed at once an acquaintance with the world, and a 
sincerity that had not been injured by any undue conformity 
to the conventional hjrpocrisy of fashionable life; though I 
found he had moved within its varied circles, both at home 
and abroad, as do many of the domestic chaplains of Roman 
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Catholic families of station. Tbe other priest was English, of 
a less vivacious spirit, but well read; and it is due to both 
these gentlemen to say, that though we had- some discussions 
-with them on the difference of creeds, neither of them dis- 
played that intolerance, or want of charity, in discourse, which 
it had too often been my fortune to meet with whilst convers- 
ing with many of the Continental priests. I hope they will 
not take offence at my venturing to say, that I have remarked 
that the clergy of the Romish faith, who are either bom in 
England, or, if foreigners, associate much with its natives, 
acquire from Protestantism itself, without suspecting they do 
so, a spirit of charity, and a freedom from bigotry, that would 
(as did a similar spirit in the famous Cardinal Pole) render 
them liable to the suspicion of Lutherism, amongst the more 
rigid followers of the Papal church. 

There was in the house, though indisposition confined him 
to his chamber, a Roman-catholic gentleman, the son-in-law 
of Sir Harry Trelawny (having married his second daughter), 
who had quitted Britanny, where he had resided many years, 
in consequence of the recent disturbances in France. The 
eldest son of this gentleman, who had lived nearly all his life 
in the Armorican province, was of our party. His appearance 
and his manner had in them something of the foreigner: it 
was evident he was unaccustomed to the habits of England. 
But the frankness, the modesty, the kindness, and that con- 
stant attention to oblige, to consult the feelings of others, so 
amiable in youth, was in him so conspicuous, that it inspired 
esteem and regard, and rendered him a favourite with all the 
house. 

There was at Trelawne a humble dependent of these last- 
named gentlemen, who had followed them from Britanny ; he 
was a native of that province, and was known throughout the 
family by the name of John Breton. He seemed to be a 
single-hearted soul, with all the primitive simplicity of his 
people about him, very different from the French (for, indeed, 
there is no affinity in character between a true Breton and a 
Frenchman) ; and when, before we departed, I saw the sood 
man in his national costume, it brought to my mind the days 
I had wandered through his most interesting country, with so 
much delight, visiting its Gothic churches and monasteries, 
its feudal castles, and its fine old towns, rich in their architec- 
tural remains, being indebted for their present ruinous con- 
dition to the brutal violence of the French Revolution. But 
I am digressing: to return to my subject. 

Safely arrived at Trelawne, we partook of an excellent 
dinner, and finished the day by spending a most agreeable 
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evening with the social circle, seated before a fire formed of 
billets of wood, that blazed merrily up the old chimney of the 
drawing-room, where we had taken our station. A few of the 
old curious papers, that were at hand, were produced; and on 
some one remarking that it was the eve of the 5th of November, 
the English priest, who was turning them over, threw an old 
letter, he chanced to pitch upon, towards me, saying, in a 
laughing manner, " There is something about the discovery of 
a popish plot, as they c-all it; do read it." I did so, and found 
it related to one of those numerous plots, real or imaginary, 
which so frequently excited public terror and attention during 
the reign of the last of the Stuarts. Many of those papers 
contained curious details, both of a pubUc and a private 
nature, and were replete with information on the manners, 
customs, and the social and domestic habits of the various 
periods to which they referred. Amongst other things that 
we this evening examined, was a very old and large scroll on 
vellum of the genealogy of the family of Trelawny, drawn up 
by Camden; and this fact is established by the great antiquary 
having put his own name to the foot of the scroll. In the 
course of conversation, the medical gentleman before named 
was good enough to favour me with some information that he 
had gleaned from written evidence, or oral tradition, respect- 
ing the family. Whilst the doctor was telling me about the 
honours conferred on a Trelawny by Henry V., after the 
battle of Agincourt, for the services he rendered in that well- 
fought field, young Mr. Lewis H (who was from Britanny) 

joined our party in the drawing-room, and asked me if any 
one had tola me the story of the haunted chamber at Trelawne. 
" The haunted chamber!" said I ; " I know well enough that 
almost every old house, connected with an old family, in Corn- 
wall, claims the honour of having a ghost of some distinction, 
but I did not know till now that you had one here." 

" The room above this," replied one of the party, "is the 
ghost chamber. But we have in Cornwall, what is far more 
wonderful than that, and what, perhaps, you never heard of 
before — there is a traditionary story annexed to it, too, — we 
have in Cornwall a haunted field : Gilbert mentions it in his 
County History." 

" Indeed," said I, " you have a more extraordinary thing 
than I looked to find; and yet, from all I had previously heard, 
I came prepared to meet with the wonderful m this county." 

" You will be satisfied then," replied Mr. Lewis H , 

" unless you are a decided sceptic in the stories of old times." 

" So far from it," said I, " that to gather and preserve what 
I can of such legends, is, with me, a favourite pursuit. Many 
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a story have I collected about our old tovm of Tavistock, and 
indeed, of Devon : I do not see why I should not do as much 
for Cornwall." 

" Listen then," said Mr. Lewis H , " and I will tell you 

one which is most extraordinary." 

" Not to-night," said Lady Trelawny ; " you have had stories 
enough for one evening already. The bell is going for prayers. 
You said, just now, that you should like to see the chapel by 
candlelight; come, then, now is the time; for the priests are 
going to perform the evening service observed in au Roman- 
catholic families where there is a chapel for the purpose." 

" And is this a Roman-catholic family?" said I. " Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny, the famous bishop, who is looking at us 
yonder in his picture, was one of the six bishops sent to the 
Tower by king James the Second, for refusing to read in his 
diocese the Declaration of that monarch when it was considered 
that the Protestant church was in danger; and " 

" We are not all Roman Catholics," said Lady Trelawny; 
" my family are, as you know, Protestant; but Sir Harry Tre- 
lawny,* my husband's father, has become a convert to the 
ancient church. Sir Harry is the master of this house; and 
some of those who are now within its waUs are of his way of 
thinking. But you wished to see the chapel; come with me." 

I looked up at the portrait of the bishop (which hung in the 
room where we were sitting) ; and as I did so, I could not but 
muse on the extraordinary changes of circumstances and of 
character in the families of the great and the celebrated, when 
I remembered that this very chapel, now devoted to the ser- 
vices of the Papal church, had been consecrated by a Protes- 
tant bishop, who had dared even to resist his sovereign and 
peril his own life in the support of the Reformed faith. 7m- 
pora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. I followed my con- 
ductress to the chapel. 

Though fitted up in comparatively modem times, the build- 
ing itself is Gothic. It has a beautiful vaulted roof of carved 
oak (that has been painted), with many a curious device of 
fantastic ornaments; angels playing on musical instruments 
— ^grotesque heads on the spandrils, the apex, or the groinings 
of the arches. The whole reminded me of the roof of that 
cathedral in miniature, Buckland Monachorum church in ' 
Devonshire. The chapel of Trelawne is of the same date, 
temp. Henry the Sixth. But whether it had been used before 
his time only as a hall or as a place of worship for the old 
religion, so that Bishop Trelawny considered it might require 
consecration on the former account, I cannot tell; certain it is 

* Then living in Italy. 
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an inscription at the entrance informs us that such solemnity 
was observed by him on Sunday, November 23d, 1701. 

Not far from this record of the Protestant bishop's consecra- 
tion of the chapel, I observed on one of the green-baized doors 
a printed paper, which I copied into my note book the next 
morning, and I here give it verhaiim to the reader. On the 
top of the paper was a cross, printed in deep black ; a border 
of the same sable hue surrounded the placard, as if to give 
notice, on a glance of the eye, that the subject it contained 
related to mourning and to death. Beneath the cross, I read 
these words. — 

"JESUS MARY JOSEPH TERESA, 

Llanheme,* of the convent of St. Joseph and St Ann of the 
English Discalced Carmelites, formerly of Antwerp, with all 
sacred rites of our holy mother the church. Departed this 
life on the 9th August, 1 832, our beloved mother Mary of the 
angels, alias Ch. Stewart, ex prioress, aged 79, professed 
60 years, whose soul we recommend to your prayers and 
sacnfices, that she may eternally 

REST IN PEACE." 

Notwithstanding I entertain a high respect and all Christian 
charity for good and pious Roman Catholics, and I have known 
many such, yet, being myself a Protestant, and not having 
therefore any very great faith in the benefit of prayers for the 
dead, I could not perform the charitable office thus required of 
me for the soul of the lady of Llanherne. But by here making 
public the requisition, I give it the benefit of a wide circula- 
tion, so that all who may chance to read these pages may have 
to thank me for a knowledge of her death, and an opportunity 
afforded them, by that circumstance, for the exercise of what, 
if of the same cnurch, they may deem a most charitable and 
important duty. But to go on regularly — I stopped in the 
narrative to read the placard over the green-baized door of the 
chapel. Reader, we must go back to the vespers. 

The priest performed the service of the evening in the 
English tongue, and afterwards read a short lecture on pur- 
gatory, setting forth the necessity of a good life, in order to 
avoid the horrors of even that brief suffering. "We are 
saved, yet as by fire;" I observed those words of St. Paul 
were repeatedly quoted in support of the doctrine. One part 

* Llanherne in Cornwall ; an old house given to these holy sisters bv 
the late Lord Arundel, when they fled to England from the Frencn 
Revolution. 
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of the service struck me as being very impressive. The tapers 
were burning at the altar, giving " a dim religious light" to 
the crucifix that stood on the table; the more remote parts 
of the chapel were in obscurity ; the shadows along the roof 
were broad and deep, and the moon was shining with mild 
lustre through the windows; whilst, in the midst of the 
service, the priest commanded all present to pause and ex- 
amine their own hearts, for the sins which each had on that 
day committed. A deep silence ensued. The congregation 
remained on their knees; till, at length, after the lapse of 
some minutes, this profound stillness was broken by the voice 
of the priest commencing a prayer to the throne of mercy for 
pardon and peace. With all my Protestant prejudices strong 
upon me, I could not help thinking there was an awe and a 
solemnity in this custom calculated to make one examine 
one's own heart. 

On quitting the chapel, we again assembled round the 
cheerful wood fire that was blazing on the hearth ; the logs 
supported by handirons or dogs of the old fashion, and well 
suited to the style of the house. Again the ancient family 
of Trelawny became the subject of discourse, till the night, 
which had crept on unperceived, warned the company that 
the hour of rest drew nigh : we separated to seek it in our 
several chambers. 

I slept in a large old room next to the clock tower ; and 
what with the strange bed, and the late excitement of so 
many things that had in them the charm of novelty and of 
romance ; and the hooting of the owls (and such a hooting I 
never heard before) ; and the sighing of the wind, and those 
unaccountable noises so invariably heard in an old house 
during night and darkness; and the deep sounds of the clock, 
as it solemnly struck the hour in the next building ; and, in 
short, one or all of these things would not let me sleep. I 
was just in the right mood to fancy that I could see the ghost 

so mysteriously sdluded to by young Mr. H , when Lady 

Trelawny took us away to the chapel at the beginning of the 
tale. But as a check to fancy, 1 recollected I had not the 
good fortune to sleep in the ghost chamber; and not having 
yet heard the particulars of the extraordinary appearance in 
the haunted Cornish field, I was left to imagine a thousand 
wild legends, and to feel the stimulus (very opposite to a 
sedative) incidental to excitement, suspense, and curiosity. 

I was in bed ; but the fire, which I had not put out, was 
now gradually sinking into embers : now and then, however,, 
a flame shot up ; and the shadows thrown by the old-fash- 
ioned bed, and a chair on which I had placed my gown, and 
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crowned it by a cap, fell on the opposite side of the room, 
and to fancy's eye conjured up a form that resembled one of 
the pictures I had that night looked at in crossing the gallery. 
It was a portrait of Cromwell's time ; and I fancied I saw the 
outline of the stout figure it portrayed, in the breast armour, 
the stiff leathern coat, and the iron morion, or small scull-cap 
of the period. This last-named part of the figure on the wall 
was, in truth, nothing but a magnified shadow of my own 
little round bonnet-cap, but I could fancy it into a morion, 
and so there wanted nothing more to make the image com- 
plete. The fire sunk down lower and lower, and with it my 
gigantic warrior grew more and more obscure; tUl, at length, 
all was dark. 

But though the shadow on the wall was gone, the train of 
thinking to which it had given rise remained ; and, as I lay 
awake, I thought of the warrior sons of Trelawne. I con- 
jured them up in memory; and, in imagination, made each 
pass before me in succession, like the hiers of Banquo in the 
cave of the witches. Fancy is a great cheat; but to her 
we may apply those lines of Butler — that is, with a slight 
variation — 

With her the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat. 

And here, reader, take in a more connected form the sub- 
stance of my meditations and readings respecting the house 
of Trelawne. I speak of the family, not of the building. 

Trelawne, or Trelawny, appears in Doomsday Book to have 
been a lordship called Treloen, situated in Altemon, in Corn- 
wall, and gave name to this ancient race, who flourished in 
the county long before the Norman conquest, Eduni de Treloen 
held the same lands in the time of Edward the Confessor; 
his son, Hamelin, was the possessor of them, after the Con- 
quest, by tenure from the grant of Earl Mortain, as found in 
tne great assessment made in the reign of William the First. 
To Hamelin succeeded so long a line of Treloen^ soon after 
written Trelawne^ that it would require the space of a little 
volume did I but attempt to write a brief History of them, 
containing such particulars as may yet be gathered firom 
public records, or from the old deeds, grants, and papers, 
still preserved by the family. ^ I shall, therefore, limit my 
sketcn to a few of the most eminent and interesting in story. 

Sir Matthew Trelawny, in the reign of Edward the Third, 

was one of those gallant knights who, in company with Sir 

.Walter Manny and others, joined the expedition into Britanny, 

to support the claims of De Montfort to the duchy, and to 

aid his noble and '^ lion-hearted" countess, in the relief of 
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Hennebon. Previous to this expedition, Trelawny had been 
dangerously wounded at the assault on the castle of Roster- 
nan. So much incensed was that bold warrior, Don Luis de 
Espana (the ally of Charles de Blois, the opponent of De 
Montfort), by the prowess of the Cornish knight, that, when 
he afterwards became a prisoner of war, Don Luis, without 
intimating his design, asked a boon of the Count. No sooner 
was it granted with that chivalrous trust reposed in the honour 
of a knight, than the Spaniard was base enough to demand 
that the prisoners, Trelawny and another gentleman, should 
be sacrificed to satisfy his anger and revenge. '* Sir," said 
Don Luis, addressing the Couif de Blois, "in virtue of the 
promised boon, I require that you cause the two knights, who 
are now in prison at Favoet, Sir John Butler and Sir Matthew 
Trelawny, to be brought hither, and given up to me, that I 
may do with them at my pleasure. This is a boon that I 
desire of you! They have chased, discomfited, and hurt 
me ; they have slain my nephew Alonzo ; and I know no 
better way to be revenged than to strike off the heads of 
these men before the town of Hennebon, in sight of their 
companions." 

De Blois, shocked by a request so little in accordance with 
the true spirit of chivalry, endeavoured to persuade Don Luis 
to desist from his cruel purpose; though he acknowledged 
that, have granted a boon, he could not deny him the prison- 
ers, if he should persist in requiring them : to such severe 
trials did the laws of honour, as they were then understood, 
sometimes expose the merciiiil and the just in the fulfilment 
of a promise. The Spaniard, notwithstanding these remon- 
strances, persisted in his demand, and even threatened to 
quit the cause of Charles de Blois, if he now drew back ; and 
tiiough the Coimt again moved him to spare these unfortunate 
gentlemen, Don Luis sternly repelled all appeals to his pity ; 
so that the prisoners were placed in his hands, and he swore 
by God and St. Jago, that, after dinner, in the sight of the 
town held by the English, Trelawny and his friend should die. 

A spy of Sir Walter Manny, who was on the watch, learned 
every circumstance of their destined fate, the appointed hour 
and the place where they were to suffer. The spy carried 
the news at once to Sir Walter Manny. Though the danger 
was imminent, that gallant leader immediately proposed to 
his brothers in arms, that they should achieve the rescue of 
these captive and condemned knights. A stratagem was 
speedily formed, and Sir Walter and his companions sallied 
forth on an attempt worthy the true spirit of ancient chivalry, 
lliey reached the camp of De Blois with great caution ; sur- 
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prised and assaulted its outskirts, cut down the tents, and 
threw the enemy into disorder. These, armed on the sudden, 
bent their chief forces to drive hack Sir Aymery de Clisson, 
who had issued ft-om the neighbouring town, merely for the 
purpose of diverting the pursuit of the enemy, so that Sir 
Walter and his chosen band might gain time to complete the 
plan of deliverance, without obstruction, before the hour of 
execution should arrive. In this he so well succeeded, that 
(Froissart records) " fetching a compass behind the camp, he 
entered the lodgings of the French lords, where there were 
none to resist him, for all were at the skirmish; and being 
well guided, he made straight to the tent of Charles de Bloi8« 
There he found the two condemned knights prisoners, with 
their hands tied behind them; those who were left about 
them having taken flight." Sir Walter Manny instantly 
unbound them; gave each a sword, and mounted them on 
a couple of swift steeds that he had ready to speed them on 
their way. In a short time they re-entered Hennebon, 
escorted by Sir Walter and his gallant train, and Butler and 
Trelawny were received with hearty greetings by the noble 
countess and her friends. 

Another representative of this ancient family received the 
honour of knighthood, was member for Cornwall, and coroner 
of the county, a post of much estimation, in the time of 
Henry the Fifth. This good knight, Sir John Trelawny, had 
so greatly signalised himself in the wars with France, that 
king Henry, at Gisors in Normandy, as a reward for his ser- 
vices, granted him the considerable pension of twenty pounds 
a year. During the minority of Henry the Sixth, the govern- 
ment of England confirmed the grant, and added to it the 
honour of an augmentation to his arms — three oaken or 
laurel leaves, the S3nnbol of victory. Under a picture, repre- 
senting the chivalrous Henry the Fifth, which formerly stood 
over me gateway' at Launceston, appeared this antiquated 

rhyme — 

" He that will do aught for me* 
Let him love well Sir John Trelawnee." 

Though it would be too lengthened a task here to recite 
even the names of all the illustrious, warlike, or powerful 
men of this house, who have figured in the annals of English 
history, or to detail their marriages into such families as those 
of Courtenay, Earl of Devon, Mohun, Killegrew, Trevan- 
nion, etc., yet it will not be amiss to state in what way the 
manor of Irelawne came again into the family ; for in the 
reign of Queen Mary it was the property of Henry Grey, duke 
of Suflblk, who in the year 1563 was attainted of high treason, 
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executed, and his lands forfeited to the crown : when Eliza- 
beth came to the throne, she succeeded to the possession of 
these, as well as other confiscated manors in the county of 
Cornwall. 

The representative of the Trelawny family was at that 
period a young and handsome man ; he determined to go to 
London. Elizabeth, never indifierent to personal beauty in 
the youths who frequented her court, was so much charmed 
with the attractions and worth of the youthful representative 
of the ancient family of Trelawny, that he was soon distin- 
guished by especial marks of royal favour; as a proof of 
which the maiden queen presented him with a portrait of 
herself. It was painted whilst she was yet young, and is no 
doubt a faithful Ukeness of royal beauty in its most decorated 
style. To this gracious mark of esteem she added that of 
conferring on him the honour of knighthood; and, as a fur- 
ther proof of her favour, under the name of selling, she gave 
him, for a mere trifle, by way of acknowledgment on his 
part, a grant of the manor of Trelawne, with other valuable 
lands. Elizabeth accompanied the gift by the ceremony of 
putting a baton or staff into his hand — it is still preserved in 
the old house as a relic of ancient days. This youth. Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny, was chosen steward of the boroueh of 
Looe in 1600, and, for the second time, knight of the shire in 
Cornwall, in the first year of James the First. So hiehly was 
be in favour with that prince, that he was appointed ambas- 
sador to Spain; and shortly after, by royal grant, the warrant 
was drawn out for creating him Baron of 'nverton in Devon, 
where he held lands, and purposed rebuilding the old feudal 
castle for his own common residence in the West. 

But all these honours, prospects, and designs, were sud- 
denly cut ofi* by that " feu seijeant — death," who is indeed 
"too swift in ms arrest;" since, could virtue, wisdom, great 
talents and great worth, have delayed his purpose. Sir Jona- 
than Trelawny would not, as he did, have died in the prime 
of manhood, and in the very opening of the most prosperous 
career. He had married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry 
Killegrew, by whom he had one child, a son only twelve 
years old when he was deprived of a father. In consequence 
of the tender age of the boy, the warrant for the barony was 
neglected ; and the claim not being stirred by the guardians 
of the minor, it was never established, though to this very 
hour the decree for its being granted remains unreversed. 

The youth who thus prematurely succeeded to his father's 
place, though not to his destined honours, was the first of the 
family created a baronet by King James the First. He was, 
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by all accounts, a gallant spirit, firm in ho'nour, zealous in 
royalty, of an unshaken courage, and not to be corrupted by 
interest or ambition. When the civil wars broke out, he, with 
his noble-spirited fathei>-in-law. Sir Reginald Mohun, made a 
determined stand in support of the king and the church. 
Trelawny and Mohun roused the West to a spirit that emu- 
lated their own energies; nor spared their fortunes, depen- 
dents, their nearest kindred, nor their own blood, in the cause 
of the unhappy Charles. But I need not speak his praise; 
Clarendon has done justice to the character of Sir John Tre- 
lawny. The portraits of his father and mother, himself, his 
wife, and Sir Reginald Mohun, are all preserved at Trelawne; 
and as I looked upon them with feelings of the deepest inte- 
rest, I was glad to call to mind the recollection, that though 
Sir John suffered fine, imprisonment, and sequestration in the 
royal cause, he did not lose his favourite manor in Cornwall. 
He lived to see monarchy restored, and died soon after, happy 
in the consciousness of a life devoted to virtue. 

He was succeeded by Sir Jonathan, the second baronet, 
who was also a gentleman of eminence in his day, and father 
to Major-General Charles Trelawny, who, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, became aid-de-camp to the famous Duke of 
Marlborough. Burnet tells us that .he, with his younger 
brother. Colonel WUliam Trelawny, were very instrumental 
in bringing into Englftnd William Prince of Orange. The 
historian adds, that the latter persuaded his brother, the bishop, 
to forward that great measure. The prelate here mentioned 
was one of the celebrated bishops who, on the 8th of June 
1686, were committed to the Tower for subscribmg a remon- 
strance to James the Second, against distributing and estab- 
lishing in their several dioceses his Majesty's Declaration for 
liberty of conscience. The bishops were tried for a libel in 
Westminster Hall; and their acquittal produced so great a 
spirit of encouragement and joy diroughout the country, that 
it proved the signal and forerunner to that finishing blow 
which soon after leveled at one stroke the arbitrary power of 
King James, and the machinations of Popery. 

Thus, gentle reader, or patient reader, if you have in per- 
fect good humour gone with me through these long details of 
the olden time, thus' did I run over in my own mind, though 
not, perhaps, in such regular order as I have here given them 
to thee, the various circumstances, and characters, and events, 
that had distinguished the house of Trelawny for centuries 
past; till recollecting that Kneller, in the picture I had pre- 
viously deen, had omitted to ^ve the respectable old bishop a 
canonical wig, I at length fell asleep, and dreamed that I saw 
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him in one, which he had snatched off the head of an itine- 
rant Guy Faux on the 5th of Novemher. 

I was awakened in the morning hy the matins hell of the 
chapel, accompanied hy the dismal howling of a dog; the 
bell announced the early prayers to all good Catholics. I 
opened my eyes — ^the sun was shining merrily through the 
windows — ^ana I saw the old elms, not yet entirely denuded of 
their leaves, standing even as they had done in the days of 
the good bishop, as lofty and as stately as the lords of the 
domain. I hastened to join the social circle. The family 
were assembled round the breakfast table ; the priests soon 
after departed on an excursion for the day-*that of paying a 
visit to the sisters of Llanheme. We prepared for a busy 
search amongst the records of old times. 

In order to achieve our purpose. Lady Trelawny led the 
way to an apartment in the most ancient portion of the house, 
called the Tower Chamber; and there my curiosity found 
such a banquet to regale upon, as would have supplied food 
sufficient for twelve months' hard labour at least, before it 
could hope to be amply satisfied. Not to say one word of 
sundry rare and old books — books that would excite a compe- 
tition amongst the members of the Roxborough Club, had the 
volumes been put to the hammer — I will but mention that I 
saw several large chests, which, I was told, were filled with 
deeds, grants, and the most ancient records of the family, 
from the times of the Conqueror to the present date. One 
trunk, I was informed, held some royal letters and papers, 
having amongst them several with the signatures of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles, and other persons in whose veins ran the 
blood of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 

All these chests were safe under lock and key, so I saw 
none of their contents; but from the piles and packets of the 
letters and documents that were open, I can well believe the 
account given of the rest was strictly correct. There were 
many papers about plots in the West of England, and the 
discovery of plots, spies, examinations, imprisonments, etc. 
during the times of the Stuarts, and more especially those 
of the second James. T read some letters from Killegrew, 
Sir Reginald Mohun, Godolphin, Atterbury, Sancroft, and 
many other eminent persons whose names are familiar to us 
in English history, or in the biography of our favoured land. 
Some idea may be formed of the wealth of this chamber, in 
its collections of autographs, when I state, that though engaged 
many hours in the search, and till I was nearly choked with 
dust in the task, I examined but one package, that I found 
in an old open box without a cover. There were many I 

' VII. c 
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never even touched; and one deep recess was literally piled 
up to the very ceiling with bundles of old papers, etc., whose 
contents, from a mere peep into one or two packets, I feel 
quite certain were enough to turn the heads of more than 
half the autograph collectors in London. On seeing these, I 
thought of my own brother, of Mr. Dawson Turner, of Doctor 
Dibdin, of Mr. Upcott, and though last, not least, of my old 
and respected friend, Mr. Sylvanus Urban, and what articles 
these would enable 'him to produce in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, even till it should add another centmy to the date of its 
instructive existence. I thought too of the Preacher — of the 
vanity of vanities of all human things. For a moment I me- 
ditated on the melancholy which attaches itself to old letters : 
they live and speak of the living, with all the freshness and 
vivacity of feehng which existed at the instant they were 
penned ; when, alas ! those to whom they may so vividly refer 
are perhaps numbered with the dead. I repeat it, old letters 
are the most painful things in the world; for they cancel in a 
moment all tne settled calm, all the subdued recollections, 
with which Time may have invested the past; they make the 
dead alive again — we feel their presence and shudder. 

I pass in silence the many curious facts on which I stum- 
bled during my search, that were illustrative of £nglish history ; 
since, however interesting these might be, my attention was 
principally directed to such passages of the old papers as 
afforded information respecting those traits of men and man- 
ners, and those habits of domestic life, now so antiquated as 
to be almost forgotten. Amongst a few of the latter class, I 
may name a letter or two of a gentleman, who was nephew 
to the famous bishop, Harry Trelawny; and who, on that 

{)relate's son dying without male issue, succeeded as heir-at- 
aw to the title and estates of Trelawne. Harry Trelawny 
was a very remarkable character; he was at once the accom- 
plished gentleman and the scholar. There are- still preserved 
at Trelawne the most praiseworthy monuments of his industry 
in his varied and miscellaneous pursuits. These consist of some 
volumes, in his own handwriting, composed of extracts from tite 
most celebrated ancient and modem authors, in their original 
languages; and a regular diary, not unlike Evelyn V, of all he 
did, and all he saw, and all he felt. Indeed, he seems very 
often to have registered with great candour his most secret 
thoughts. I could not help lamenting that, probably valuing 
his diaries less than he did the works of others, he was more 
careful to preserve their thoughts thsfn his own ; for though 
in the journal, which I cursorily examined, there were allu- 
sions to many former records of the same kind, I was told 
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there existed only one volume more of a similar nature, which, 
from the somhre hue of its hinding, was known at Trelawne 
by the name of the Black Book. But, as this identical Harry 
Irelawny will he found to play a conspicuous part in the 
following pages, I shall here say no more of him, leaving him 
in due time to speak for himself. I shall therefore no longer 
detain the reader in the Tower Chamber, but briefly notice 
the pictures, and a few of the remaining curiosities and anti- 
quities of the house. 

The family portraits are found principally in the hall, a part 
of the mansion rebuilt after the great fire in the time of Queen 
Anne. The first of the pictures that arrested my attention 
was that of the handsome Sir Jonathan Trelawny, the favourite 
of Elizabeth, which represents a graceful youth, in spite of the 
padding and the buckram in the unbecoming costume of his 
day. His dress is of white satin, a rufP close round the throat. 
The date 1585. Sir John Trelawny, himg also in the hall; 
he has a frank and soldier-like countenance. His musta- 
chios, like his hair, are of a rich brown ; the latter, parted in 
front, hangs curiing over his shoulders. His coat is of white 
satin, with skirts that do not reach the knee ; he wears a deep 
falling collar: the sword belt is worn across the breast from 
the right shoulder. He holds a black cap with a white plume 
in his left hand; beneath are the words — 

"John Trelawny, born 1592." 

I have been particular in noticing his dress, I thought it so 
good for the stage, in plays of his date. This gentleman was 
the first baronet so created by King James. The portrait of 
his wife Elizabeth is very curious. Her dress is the most 
rich and fantastical of the time of Charles the First; it is all 
satin, lace, knots of ribbon, and jewels. She has a round fan 
made of feathers, hanging, like an ancient almonier, from her 
girdle. Her little round face is seen in the midst of a pro- 
fusion of the smallest ringlets, clustering about her neck ; the 
hair is combed thinly over the forehead, flat on the crown, 
with a bow of ribbon on one side. And here I observed a 
very curious example of what was called the love-lock, spoken 
of by Beaumont and Fletcher ; it was very carefully repre- 
sented in this picture as a small long-lock, tied with two little 
hows of ribbon, and falling on the neck from that part of the 
head above the temple. 

Another portrait of this lady's husband, that bore the date 
of 1641, represented him in a black dress, with a pointed 
beard, a deep lace collar round his neck, and a staff in his 
hand. He looks in this picture as if he had indeed been 

c2 
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called upon to exercise the virtues of fortitude and coinrage 
since we saw him last. There is an open and resolved ex- 
pression in the countenance, with a touch of thought and 
care, that indicates the characteristics of a hrave man who has 
been called upon to suffer. The whole is very beautifully 
executed. Near this hangs the portrait of the father-in-law 
of Sir John Trelawny, Sir Reginald, afterwards the first Lord 
Mohun. The stout old royalist is depicted in a black slouched 
hat, which he looks as if he would not doff to pay respect to a 
rebel or usurper, though his head might become forfeit for any 
such neglect. His countenance is of the most marked order; 
it shews, on a glance, the man : no Puritan, I will venture to 
say, ever got a fair word from him. The date is 1655. 

Lady Mohun hangs near him — a proper spouse for so 
proper a husband. I will warrant she looxea well to the house- 
hold whilst Sir Reginald was at the wars ; and that her maidens 
found in her, as in Elizabeth, no indulgence for the frolics of 
Cupid. I do not dwell on the portraits of the Bishop, his lady 
and son, that are seen in the hall, as they are of less ancient 
date; nor do I pause to describe the Brigadier-General Tre- 
lawny, the friend of King William, and the aid-de-camp of 
Marlborough. He appears with the emblem of command, 
the baton of the general, in his hand, with his armour on, a 
Flanders lace cravat round his neck, and the whole man sur- 
mounted by a periwig of most formidable dimensions; such a 
one as I suppose Richardson's hero, Lovelace, amused himself 
with tearing by the curls when he was in a despairing fit about 
Clarissa. The portraits of that most worthy and respectable 
couple (who, independent of the allegiance due to them as 
crowned princes, deserved, for their excellent example, the 
gratitude and reverence of every domestic circle in England), 
George the Third and Queen Charlotte, are seen in this hall; 
the same being, many years ago, presented to Sir Harry Tre- 
lawny by their most gracious Majesties. I looked at their 
portraits with the reverence they themselves deserved from 
every English heart. In the hall also is seen a very singular 
picture of a couple of dwarfs. I have no doubt, so charac- 
teristic are they, that they were excellent likenesses of a pair 
of those diminutive beings who, in old times, were kept as a 
piece of state in the families of the great. Amongst the 
curious paintings at Trelawne, I must not omit the mention of 
the portrait of herself, which the maiden Queen presented to 
the handsome Sir Jonathan Trelawny. It represents her when 
young. The hair is sandy, the complexion fair, a slight colour 
m the cheeks, the forehead high and broad, the eyes grey, a 
short compressed chin, with a small mouth. The whole pos* 
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sesses quite sufficient pretensions to beauty, to make any 
flattery on the subject that might have been paid to the woman 
pass unsuspected oy the queen. The countenance is serious, 
indicative of good sense, with no want of firmness of character ; 
but there is nothing of that deep expression, that elevation of 
mind, which tells of imaginative powers and nicely sensitive 
feelings. The likeness, I have no doubt, was faithful. Allow- 
ing for the difference of age in the same person, this portrait 
of Elizabeth reminded me of her as she appears so admirably 
sculptured in the effigy on her tomb. I understand that there 
has been some difference of opinion as to the time in which 
this was painted; but from a long and intimate acquaintance 
with old pictures, I do not hesitate to say (confirmed as the 
opinion is by the style in which the figure is dressed), that it 
was executed in the reign of her sister Queen Mary; as the 
gown is of that true Spanish cut which Mary introduced at 
court as a compliment to her husband, after her marriage with 
the bigoted king Philip. The waist is long, and stiff as a piece 
of armour; the stomacher part of gold, on white satin, of diaper 
work, consisting of roses, acorns, and oak leaves. The purple 
dress is decorated, over the long sleeves, with pearls in roses. 
The head is enriched with gems, and a jewel appears in the 
front above the forehead. She has five rounds of massive 
gold chain over her shoulders, and a smaller chain of gold 
round the throat; her cuffs are of lace. This record of the 
youth of Elizabeth unquestionably deserves to be engraved. 

In the summer parlour at Trelawne are two of the very 
oldest portraits, each on panel, that I have ever seen. They 
are in high preservation, are very richly coloured, with that 
hardness of outline that reminded me of Holbein ; they are, 
however, of an earlier date. They represent a man of a most 
noble aspect, and a lady, who was no doubt his wife, each 
dressed in the costly style, and the peculiar costume, which 
distinguished the court of Henry the Sixth, the dresses of 
these figures being very similar to those in the celebrated 
tapestry that decorates the ancient hall of St. Mary at Coven- 
try. I do not believe that there are two more curious portraits 
than these to be found in the West of England. Query, May 
they not be the portraits of that Trelawny, and his lady, who 
was so celebrated in France before the death of Henry the 
Fifth? No name appears either on the face or on the back of 
the panels, and nobody knows anything more of them than 
that they have been in the house ever since any one now alive 
can remember. The original portraits of the Bishop and his 
lady, by Kneller, are in this room. His lordship has an open 
countenance, Roman nose, and projecting chin; the head is 
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one of marked character, expressive of strong sense, firmness, 
and decision. He is represented seated, with the purple mantle 
of the order of the Garter thrown over his episcopal rohes. 

But the most interesting pictures in this apartment are two 
several portraits of " MirtiUa" (Letitia), the Bishop's daughter. 
Each of these is the size of life. The first represents her 
when a child, chuhhy and heautiful. A hlack hoy, with a 
silver collar roimd his neck, is seen presenting her with a dove, 
which appears to startle her hy its fluttering. The other por- 
trait of MirtiUa is that of a young and lovely woman of ahout 
twenty years old. She is sitting, holding a flower in her hand. 
The figure slight, hut elegant; her eyes are full, dark, and 
radiant; the features very regular; the form of the face oval; 
the mouth has in it great sweietness. The dark-hrown hair, 
in large wavy curls, is tastefully disposed, and hy its simplicity 
harmonises well with the general expression; that of the 
countenance is very marked, pensive, sedate, reflective, in- 
dicating a character where you would expect to find strong 
feelings, but suhject to the perfect control of reason. But 
I must here take my leave of the pictures; those mentioned 
being but a few of many that are alike curious and valuable 
at Trelawne. My reader must now be introduced to one of 
the living characters of that old mansion — the housekeeper. 

Mrs. Rawlins, for such is her name, is a Roman Catholic 
in her faith, and a most respectable person. She is by birth 
a gentlewoman, though she has felt the changes of fortune. 
Her skilful management of so great a charge as the house of 
Trelawne, her good manners, general intelligence (the latter 
more particularly displayed in her love of old times, stories, and 
traditions), reminded me of that respectable class of depen- 
dents, so valued and so useful, who, by their fidelity and 
aflbction, became, in former days, as humble and dear friends 
to the families they long served — a class of persons now almost 
extinct; since a modern housekeeper (dressed in the last new 
fashion), who hurries you irom room to room in the houses of 
the grandees, and pockets your money for shewing what she 
gives you no time to see, is no more like Mrs. Rawlins than 
a modem dandy ensign, who becomes the admiration of the 
" ladies' school " in country quarters, is like the old belted and 
bufi^-coated and iron-breasted captains of the times of Charles 
the First. 

Mrs. Rawlins seemed to take a pleasure in shewing us 
whatever she deemed most worthy our attention, and truly she 
did display an exhibition of things somewhat rare; and as one 
of her cunosities led the way to a most important circumstance 
connected with our visit, I must not here pass them over with- 
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out a brief notice. There was an old carved chair of ancient 
date indeed ; the seat or cushion of which was covered with 
such minute embroidery in silks, that it literally strained the 
eyes to look into the shading and working of the threads. 
The ornamental flourishes in the borders, etc., were elegantly 
executed; and the compartments within, like little pictures, 
were copied from the wood blocks of a satirical poem called 
the " Smppe of Fooles," published in the time of Henry the 
Eighth. Not long before, I had stumbled on a perfect copy of 
the Editio Princeps of this curious old book, whilst hunting 
over the black-letter tomes still preserved at Warleigh. Owls, 
and toads, and strange fancies, were introduced in this most 
admirable specimen of needlework. Now, gentle reader, 
smile not in disdain at my talking about an old chair; for 
nothing that is curious at Trelawne is altogether unconnected 
with some tradition, as you will find in due season ; and that 
chair — ^but you must wait; you shall not be like a spoilt child, 
to have all your wishes granted on the moment. Wait, and 
see what Mrs. Rawlins will next produce in the way of curi- 
osities; hsten to her, and we shall at last come to the great 
object of my story; but it would not be civil to hurry the 
good housekeeper out of her life. 

Mrs. Rawlins then next produced the hangings of a bed 
(not made up), which some Emperor of China, some great 
Hong Tong (I don't know his name, and that will do for the 
nonce), had presented to one of the Trelawny family, whilst 
he was governor of Jamaica. Some ambassador of note, who, 
a few years ago, saw this bed, declared that though he had 
visited nearly all the courts of Europe, he had never before 
seen anything of the kind so magnificent. I can readily 
believe he spoke the truth. The work bestowed upon it, all 
done with the needle, far exceeded anything J could have 
supposed it possible that little instrument could produce ; 
such as would have surprised Miss Linwood, celebrated as 
her works have ever been for their excellence. The immense 
curtains, spread open before us, were made of a kind of cam- 
bric, embroidered with birds in silks, of such brilliant colours, 
so closely imitating nature (and so admirably too presenting 
the characters of the songsters in the outline or drawing of 
them), that I could almost have fancied the very plumage 
was there. The birds were grouped with the best taste 
imaginable. There were tigers, and tiger hunts, and ele- 
phants, and processions, and fishing parties, and emperors, 
and all the grades of Chinese aristocracy ; all executed in a 
manner that on examination afforded (like the Bayeux tapes- 
try) the most curious information respecting the habits, dresses 
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and customs of the people. A little essay concerning these 
might he drawn up from this hed. And all these subjects, 
with their ornamental borders, etc., were worked in gold, 
silver, and silks of such a dazzling brilliancy, that they far 
exceeded any I have seen in this country. The curtains I 
thought magnificent ; but the quilt (the ground of which was 
white satin) surpassed all the rest in splendour — it was indeed 
imperial. The emperor's own dragons (and such beautiAil 
ones I never saw or neard of before, except in the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainment), shone almost like jewels, from the 
exquisite art displayed in the work. There were lions of 
gold, and pheasants, birds, and flowers, and ornaments of 
every form of fancy ; altogether making such a gorgeous quilt 
as I would not undergo the purgatory of sleeping under on 
any consideration, lest but the very folding of the drapery, on 
the slightest movement, should injure but a dragon's claw in 
this matchless piece of magnificence. It was costly enough 
to have been offered as a robe for Queen Elizabeth, had she 
been living in our days, and retained her taste for fine clothes. 

Mrs. Rawlins next produced an antiquity of her own. This 
was a pair of gloves that had been the bridal ones of her 
great, very great grandmother. They were of brown leather, 
made like gauntlets, and came half way up the arm. They 
fitted me exactly in the finders ; and in these the leather was 
cut down the centre in little quatre-foils, richly embroidered 
with threads of gold, etc. These were an interesting example 
of the leather gloves which, in the days of EUzabeth, used to 
be perfumed, and sent as presents of compliment at weddings 
on state occasions, etc. Elizabeth received such a pair from 
Spain or Rome (I forget which), when Walsingham detected 
that a plot had been formed, and poison had been mingled in 
theperfume of the gloves for her aestruction.* 

The next exhibition was of sundry pieces of tapestry, care- 
fully hoarded in an old chest, which, one and all, were the 
production of the ladies of the family of Trelawne. The 
most modem pieces among them were ninety-seven years 
old. They were all so large that I fancy they must have 
been intended to hang on the walls within the compartments 
of the paneling. There were shepherds and shepherdesses 
with crooks and sheep, and gentlemen in periwigs, and ladies 
in hoops, and farm-yards, and drinking boors; the latter 
evidently worked from the Dutch drollenes, as the pictures 
of Teniers, Ostade, and Gerard Dowe, were then called. I 

• The same mode of poisoning was afterwards attempted in the present 
of a magnificent saddle ; l^ut that attempt was also detected by the vigi* 
lance of the minister. 
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five as much admiration to these as they deserved; that is, 
admired nothing so much as the patience of the ladies who 
could work them. 

At length Mrs. Rawlins produced two pieces of tapestry, 
the subject the same in each, having only this difference (and 
a slight variation in the inscription), that one of them was 
worked in the colours of mourning — ^black, grey, and white ; 
and in the other a few greens and blues were introduced. 
The tapestry represented a pyramidal obelisk : there was an 
inscription upon it, sacred to the memory of one departed life. 
Cypress trees were seen in the background ; and in the front, 
beneath the obelisk, sat a gentleman in a mourning habit. 
Two youthful female figures were seated at a little distance 
from him ; another female was on the other side, with a lyre 
in her hand. Still nearer to the obelisk appeared a lady 
holding a book ; she was in the dress and the attitude of one 
who mourns. Rude as the execution of the work might be, 
yet nevertheless there was a character of feeling in the com- 
position which, together with its inscription, excited curiosity 
minded with interest. 

The housekeeper sighed as she pointed out the particulars 
of the tapestry before us ; and presently added, *^ It was all 
worked in this very chamber; and the lady who is sitting 
there, and seems to mourn more sadly than all the rest, she 
did it; that is her own image. She never stirred from this 
room, except to the chapel, for twelve months, till the work 
was finished. She saw no visitors ; and not more of the sun 
than she let in upon her work firom the half>closed windows. 
This room was hung with black, and her sighs were oftener 
heard than her words. Grief at last broke her heart, and no 
wonder." 

''Indeed," said I, ''Mrs. Rawlins, your account of this 
lady has greatly excited my curiosity. Do you know the 
particulars of her afflictions? Do you know what was the 
cause that made life to her no better than a living death? 
Can you tell me anything concerning her?" 

"O yes!" replied Mrs. Rawlins, ''everybody at Trelawne 
has heard about that poor lady, though she has been dead 
nearly a hundred years ; and the late Lady Trelawny used to 
talk a great deal about her, and found in the Tower chamber 
some old papers concerning her." 

"Yes," said Lady Trelawny, "my husband's mother did 
find some; and when I last saw them, she had thrown them 
into an old band-box that stood in her closet. I have been 
hunting for that band-box ever since you have been here, and 
cannot find it. Do you, Mrs. Rawlins, know where it is?" 
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The housekeeper said she did not; hut ohserved that the 
green chamher was now undergoing repair, and that before 
the repair was commenced a world of old papers and old 
things had been moved out of it; some into one place, some 
into another; yet she thought she had seen an old band-box 
among them, but did not know where." 

" But the story, Mrs. Rawlins," said I, sitting down in the 
old chair of state that I have just described — "do tell it us." 

The worthy housekeeper hemmed two or three thnes; and, 
pleased to find that she had willing listeners, she repeated 
very circumstantially a tale of real life that might have passed 
for one of romance. True it is that this tale was not quite 
new to me, for it was the same in substance as that which had 
before been told me by Lady Trelawny whilst I was at Hare- 
wood. There was no deviation in the leading facts ; but I 
had a curiosity to hear the housekeeper's version of it, and I 
was well pleased with her account. 

' Having taken my leave of Mrs. Rawlins, after thanking 
her for her story, I prepared to follow Lady Trelawny in the 
execution of a plan that would have scared many of those 
ladies who think it becoming to feminine delicacy to be very 
great cowards, and to seem very weak (and really be very 
silly), on all occasions that require a little more than ordinary 
exertion of nerve and common sense. Her ladyship proposed 
that we should get the key of the Trelawny vault, situated 
under Pelynt church, and examine the coffins, etc., to find out 
that of the old Bishop, and to ascertain what members of the 
family were buried in that ancient recess of darkness and of 
death. Mr. Bray was to be our escort. Lady Trelawny drove me 
in a gig to the church, and our escort was left to follow on foot. 

In going alon^, Lady Trelawny had something to tell me 
of every place that we passed; and amongst other things, I 
learned that the names of the manors belonging to the family 
ran thus, and formed a rhyme : — 

Trelawne, Trelask, Trelay, 
Ashleighcross, little Bell Hay, 
And Trendaway. 

As we were driving past a few cottages that stood by the 
road-side. Lady Trelawny told me they were called Barcelona. 
On hearing this, I felt no doubt that, as the sons of many of 
the oldest families in the West had followed Edward the Black 
Prince in his expedition into Spain at the time of the battle 
of Negara, and on their return very likely gave foreign names 
to parts and parcels of their dependencies, these cottages 
stood on some portion of ground that had been consecrated 
to the memory of some great achievement in those perilous 
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and adventurous wan. I mentioned my fancies on the sub- 
ject to Lady Trelawny, and asked who now lived at this 
Barcelona on the estate of Trelawne. 

" Do you remember," said Lady T , " that civil, honest- 

lookin? man, a carpenter, that you saw this morning at work 
at the house? You talked to him, and thought him intelli- 
gent." 

'' Yes, indeed" I replied ; '' and I hope to have some more 
conversation with him before I depart ; for he named to me 
some curiosities in the neighbourhood, earth works, that I 
have no doubt are British encampments. I lament I cannot 
see them." 

"Well," continued Lady Trelawny, "that man's name is 
John Jago: he lives at * Barcelona;' and there his forefathers 
have lived in regular succession, as followers or dependents of 
the Trelawny family, for three hundred years or more, with- 
out having once changed their place of residence. Very 
probably it was for an ancestor of his that the oldest of the 
cottages might have been built." 

We soon came in sight of the church. The day was stormy, 
and the wind blew so hard that I could not observe much 
about me on the outside ; but the inside we found in terrible 
disorder, as the church was completely gutted by the removal 
of pews, pavement, etc., all undergoing a thorough repair. I 
read many tablets, slabs, etc., to the memory of several mem- 
bers of the Trelawny family. Lights and the key of the 
vault were obtained ; and leaving open the trap-door (which 
formed a portion of the flooring of the church), we paused, to 
allow time for the fresh air to rush in and drive out the foul, 
and then descended to the "tomb of all the Capulets." One 
of the workmen went before us bearing the light — I ought to 
write torch; but it was really only a tallow candle, and I 
must not sacrifice truth to poetical diction in a narrative so 
authentic as the present — assuring my reader, that, though 
in the character of novelist I feel fully justified in making 
falsehood look as unlike herself as I possibly can ; yet I can 
speak the truth on occasions like the present, where the 
matter lies between him and my own conscience. 

Though we now moved in the regions of the "palpable 
obscure" (and it was some time after we were down ere we 
could see at all), by degrees I sufficiently recovered my 
vision to perceive a very striking lesson on the vanity of 
human grandeur. There were coffins that had been covered 
with the richest velvets, and silver nails, and gilt plates; and 
trophies of helmets, gauntlets, and escutcheons, stul lying on 
some, as they were left, afler they had been borne at the 
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solemnity of the funeral, now all seen closely packed together, 
mouldering, worm-eaten, black from time, and covered with 
dust; the whole having such an earthly smell, as truly made 
one altogether feel that nothing can be more marked than the 
barriers which separate the living and the dead. 

" Worldly pomp," said Lady Trelawny, " withers within 
the confines of a small and dark vault, the last house of mor- 
tality and oblivion." 

One coffin, entirely composed of lead, was so enormously 
high, that whilst standing by it, I found it reached above 
my shoulder from the ground where it was deposited. This 
excited our curiosity; and Lady Trelawny told us that a tra- 
dition in the family averred that this was the coffin of a lady 
called "Aunt Charlotte," a daughter of the famous Bishop, 
who died in single blessedness, and who having the misfor- 
tune to be humped-backed, felt it more severely than a person 
of her good sense ought to have done; so that is was her 
custom always to sit with her back to the wall in a comer of 
the room, on a particular low chair, which she thought was 
the best method of keeping out of sight the misfortune of her 
shape; and, '^the ruling passion strong in death," she desired 
to be buried in this very sitting position: hence arose the 
necessity for that monstrous lead coffin that attracted our 
attention. Now it so happened, that in hunting amongst the 
old papers at Trelawne, I had, but on the very night before, 
read a few of " Aunt Charlotte's" letters to her father, the 
Bishop, which had given me the very highest opinion of the 
tenderness — of the gentle and affectionate disposition of her 
mind. Her portrait (that I had seen in the tapestry-room) 
helped to confirm this opinion: it was prepossessing. It 
represented a stouter person than her sister "MirtiUa" appeared 
to be in her picture. Charlotte's eyes, like hers, were dark, 
and the whole countenance agreeable. I saw nothing in the 
portrait that indicated a hump-back. Her dress, however, 
was full, loose, and flowing; and perhaps this circumstance, 
with a little exercise of politeness on the part of the artist, 
not to be too particular^in- copying the original in his drawing, 
mi?ht account for the picture being at variance with the tra- 
dition. 

For some time we were in doubt as to which was the coffin 
of the Bishop. But Lady Trelawny, setting at defiance dust, 
spiders, and rubbish, penetrated at once into the utmost limits 
of the vault, and found, on the furthermost large coffin, a plate 
loosened by time and decay. Upon this she seized. Nothing 
could be made out in the duskiness of the vault; but on bring- 
ing it up to the light of day (though so mouldy on the front, 
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tbat we could not read a word of the inscription), by turning 
to the back of the plate, we saw so distinctly the lines formed 
by the raising of the letters, that we read without difficulty — 
•* Sir Johnathan Trelawny, Bart., Right Reverend Father in 
God, Lord Bishop of Winchester," etc.; and thus we identified 
the coffin of the prelate. Lady Trelawny again descended, 
and with her own hand replaced the plate whence she had 
taken it. We bade adieu to this gloomy vault of the dead, 
and returned to the family mansion, wnence, as they had 
dropped away, its former inhabitants had been removed to 
their tombs in Pelynt church. 

We all met at dinner, for the priests were now returned 

from their visit to the sisters at Llanherne. They gave us an 

account of the happy condition and hospitality of the Cornish 

nuns, among whom are many foreigners, ife were all very 

sociid, and in perfect good humour ; none of us being other 

than in a right willing mind to talk as much and as cheerfully 

as we could ; and a noble fire, with logs blazing on the hearth 

and lighting up the apartment, together with some excellent 

wine and fruit, added, in no small degree, to the enjoyment of 

that refreshing indolence which is so pleasant and so salutary 

after dinner. The spirits of the priests had been revived by 

their journey ; and by insensible degrees, we fell at length into 

an argumentative debate on our different opinions in religion. 

But as I am not going to enter on a theological discussion, I 

shall not say more of the discourse that passed, than that it 

ended, as most arguments do, in each party being convinced 

he had by far the best side of the question. 

We withdrew into the summer parlour to tea; and there 
John Breton, the good old foreigner, to gratify those who had 
never been in his country, made his appearance before us in 
his native costume — his close jacket, broad-brimmed hat, and 
wooden shoes. We wanted him to give us a Breton dance : 
and old Martha, the dairymaid, attempted it with him as his 
partner. But Martha never having been in that land of the 
ancient and exiled inhabitants of our country, when they fled 
from the Roman yoke, I took her place, and did my best to 
figure with John Breton to no other music than that of the 
Castanet accompaniment of his wooden shoes. Our perform- 
ance was greeted with mirth and shouts of laughter : in some 
instances that is the most satisfactory applause; and ''Bravo, 
John Breton !" delighted my ancient partner's ears, who 
danced till we both lost breath. It is neither good nor wise 
to be too serious nor too grave at all times ; so I hope my 
readers will not think me the less competent to rummage 
amongst the old papers and antiquities of Trelawne, in conse- 
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quence of hearing an account of a frolic; for I do assure them 
that, much as I enjoyed it, neither John Breton, nor the 
merry circle, could drive from my thoughts the curiosity I 
felt ahout the old band-box, in which the late Lady Trelawny 
had put together so choice a collection of antiquated papers. 

I recollected that there was one person in the house who 
had not yet been asked if she had seen any such thing 
amongst the lumber; this was Biddy, the child's maid, who 

waited on the little son of Mr. H , sen., a sweet, pretty 

boy, of four years old, bom in Britanny, and now a visitant 
to England with his father and brother. Biddy deserves to be 
mentioned, as a very remarkable person in her station of life. 
She was pretty ; had fine dark eyes and delicate features ; a 
tall, graceful figure, and a soft feminine voice, with such a 
natural gentility and courtesy of manners, that nature 
seemed to have done for her what is usually effected by 
education, and to have sent her into the world with all the 
essentials of a lady about her. Plymouth, that land of lovely 
women, had the honour to give biith to Biddy; and the 
church of Ilome to claim her as one of its own members. I 
am very glad Llanherne had not made her one of its nuns. 
Well do I remember the grace with which Biddy lighted the 
tapers at the altar, on the evening that we saw the chapel at 
Trelawne. I remember, too, how devoutly she knelf during 
the prayers; and that her cap, which was unusually high, 
waved like a panache to and fro, as she bowed her head every 
time the priests uttered the holy name of the Virgin, and her 
blessed Son. Biddy's religion was not of a passive order; 
she' had helped in what she believed to be a good work, that 
of zealously endeavouring to turn from the ways of Protest- 
antism her fellow-servant, the housemaid ; a poor girl labour- 
ing under wretched health, but who stoutly resisted all Biddy's 
efforts at conversion. It was to this most graceful and 
zealous person that I applied for information on the point 
uppermost in my mind. 

" Will you have the goodness," said I, "to tell me if you 
have anywhere seen a little old band-box, that is somewhere 
about the house, and that Lady Trelawny is very anxious to 
discover?" 

Biddy considered a moment, and with her large eyes fixed 
upon me all their beams of goodnature, as she answered with 
vivacity, " Oh dear, yes I now I do recollect. I was one day 
a — a peeping through the keyhole into a little room that was 
locked up, next to young Mr. Lewis's; and there I certainly 
did see such a thing, and wondered what could be in it." 

" Not a bonnet, nor a cap, Biddy," said I; "but, depend 
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upon it, the very old papers that we want to find. J must 
mention it directly in the summer parlour." 

Away I went to do so, Biddy going hefore me with a candle 
in her hand to guide me right, for I had not yet learned the 
geography of the house; and what with doors and passages, 
and turnings and galleries, I had already missed my way in 
these mazes two or three times. 

Well, Biddy's peeping through the keyhole had really done 
for us all we wanted; for, on hearing my report, young Mr. 

Lewis H flew to the chamber, unlocked the door, and 

returned triumphantly, bearing along an old band-box, plen- 
tifully covered with dust, and filled with packets of papers. 
Lady Trelawny and I seized upon these; and when two 
ladies are bent on satisfying their curiosity, they make quick 
work of it. The very first paper I opened contained some 
interesting particulars respectmg an examination, taken before 
the constituted authorities, of a gentleman who had borne 
arms in Monmouth's disastrous rebellion. Also a few other 
papers concerning some inferior persons of the West, who 
were suspected of espousing the same cause. But what 
chiefly engaged our attention was a small packet, with a very 
few, not more than two or three, of the letters of Mirtilla and 
Philander, the lovers of one hundred and fifly years ago; 
who, in conformity with the poetical and somewhat fantastic 
fashion of their day, chose to assume those romantic names 
in their letters of love and affection. The names, however, 
were all about them that was fanciful or fantastic, since their 
feelings for each other were most true, simple, and sincere. 
I recollected having seen at Harewood a letter written by 
Philander (Harry Trelawny), which, without any of the objec- 
tionable sentiments, reminded me of the impassioned elpquence 
of Rousseau. It was evident such a letter was written from 
the heart; not the most determined scoffer at true love (that 
is, one who scofls at what he never had delicacy nor depth of 
mind sufficient in himself to feel) could have smiled at the 
perusal of it. We amused ourselves with the papers before 
us, till it was time to retire to rest. 

The next day was the last of our stay, and we availed 
ourselves of it to see something of the neighbourhood. We 
drove to East and West Looe. The scenery that presented 
itself as we descended the Looe Hill by a steep ana winding 
road, was indeed beautiful; nor less so was the immediate 
vicinity of that old sea-port town. The chapel of the Austin 
Friars, now used as a warehouse, struck us as being very 
picturesque. There was a Venetian character about the 
toWer, which had once been the belfry. On the outside of 
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some houses, situated close to the sea, I observed the finest 
myrtles, that had grown in the open air; and a tamarisk^ 
above ten feet in height, trained against the wall — sufficient 
proofs of the extreme mildness of the climate. Beyond the 
bridge, which sweeps over a broad expanse, the river, sva^ 
rounded by lofty and wood-crowned hills, assumes the appear* 
ance of a beautiful lake. This is the more remarkable from 
its being so very near the sea. So abrupt are the heights, 
that the eardens belonging to the houses of Looe may literally 
be called hanging gardens; they are seen one above the 
other, separated by their stone walls, and ascending like 
terraces to the very summit of the hills. 

But Looe, beautiful as it is, is not to be compared to 
Polperro, two miles distant from Trelawne. The descent to 
it is so steep, that I, who was not accustomed to the path, 
could only get down by clinging to Mr. Bray's arm for sup- 
port ; it was slippery, and so rocky^ that in some places there 
were steps cut in the road for the convenience of the pas- 
senger. The view of the litde port, the old town in the 
bottom (if town it can be called), the cliffs, and the spike 
rocks, that start up in the wildest and most abrupt manner, 
breaking the direct sweep of the waves towards the harbour, 
altogether produced such a combination of magnificent coast 
scenery as may truly be called sublime. No pen could de- 
scribe it ; nothing less than the pencil of a Turner, or of a 
Stanfield, could do justice to it. We called on the medical 
gentleman, before noticed in these pages, who resided at a 
small dwelling in Polperro. We found him surrounded by 
his books and curiosities. He told us that in a great storm 
the sea had more than once broken in and risen to the height 
of three feet in his parlour, where we were then sitting. He 
also mentioned having seen the waves in a tempest swell, 
rise, and break at least a hundred feet above the spike rocks 
at the entrance of the harbour. What a glorious sight it must 
have been — how I should have enjoyed it! We walked along 
the path near the verge of these magnificent cliffs from Pol- 
perro to Talland, a distance of about two miles, where we 
joined the carriage, and drove back to Trelawne. 

On the same day we visited the park and the gardens of 
the domain. The latter are situated on the slope of a hill; 
and there some charming scenery was to be found at every 
turn. One dell, in particular, struck us as being the most 
beautiful we had ever seen. The woods were thick, the trees 
ancient; there was an abundance of oak; and a stream of 
water wound through the bottom, now seen, now hidden by 
the depth of the woods, in the most delightful manner. 
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In returning towards the house we met John Jago, and 
from him we learned that ahout sixty years ago a man named 
Pott was steward of the estate. John Jago very pathetically 
lamented the mischief this person effected during nis steward- 
ship. He hroke up and destroyed all the old gardens; drained 
the fishponds ; cut down the nohle arched walk, composed of 
laurels, that had stood for centuries ; and had, at each end of 
the avenue, what was called a wigwam, formed of laurels in 
the shape of an arhoiu*. Pott had likewise destroyed the 
Paradise warden, and the fountain; and the old stahles, and 
the Gothic gatehouse, which Brigadier General Trelawny 
(brother to the Bishop) once made his residence. But worst 
of all — and how shall I record it with any patience — this 
abominable Mr. Pott took, as John Jago repeatedly averred, 
cart loads of very old books from a chamber in the gate- 
house, called the old library, and first letting anybody take 
or steal what they chose from the heap, he made a bonfire of 
all that remained after this spoliation on the green ! ! ! For 
weeks and months after, our informant assured us, that half- 
burnt volumes might be seen lying about in all directions. 
What punishment would Dante have imagined for this man 
in the regions below! Surely the ghosts of the authors, whose 
works were thus unsparingly roasted, would never after allow 
him to have any repose. From what I could collect, I have 
no doubt the library thus destroyed was one of great curiosity, 
having in it many black letter tomes. 

I learnt from this faithful dependent of the Trelawny family, 
that he and his had good cause indeed to love their masters, 
upon whose estate they had so long resided. He told me, 
amongst other anecdotes of himself and his forefathers, that 
he was called John, as there had always been a John Jago of 
his race for many centuries past. He had a daughter liying 
at Barcelona, who was not more than twenty-nine years old : 
for twelve years she had been unable to lie down in her bed, 
in consequence of an asthma that was of the very worst kind. 
She passed her nights sitting dozing in a chair. She suffered 
dreadfully ; but her mind was cheerful and perfectly resigned. 
I saw her ; she seemed to be a quiet pleasing young woman ; 
mildness and resignation were strongly marked in her coun- 
tenance; and there was a touch of religious enthusiasm in 
the few words I heard her speak, which accorded well with 
the character of one who endures a protracted martyrdom in 
disease, and welcomes it as the appomted trial of her faith in 
God. 

Before 1 parted from John Ja^o, I asked him if he could 
recollect having heard any particulars relating to the lady 
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who has so often heen mentioned hy the name of Mirtilla. 
He said Y^s : very well could he rememher hearing all about 
that story- She was a daughter of the old bishop. His grand- 
mother, who had lived all the days of her life at Barcelona, 
and died at a very great age, when he (John Jago) was a 
boy, had, in her young days, seen Mirtilla. He had heard 
her tell much about the bishop's daughter; and he also re- 
peated to me the story which I had before heard recounted. 
He added to it these particulars — that his grandmother said 
that the bishop's daughter used to walk in the laurel arched 
avenue, which had been destroyed by Pott: it was her con- 
stant walk in the time of her troubles. I asked him to shew 
me where the Paradise garden had been situated. He pointed 
out the place; and led me to the spot where the Gothic 
gatehouse had stood, at some distance from the mansion, sur- 
rounded by a walled court, which had also been levelled to 
the earth by Pott the destroyer. I had some further discourse 
with honest and intelligent John Jago; and left him very 
sensibly impressed with the conviction, how much safer it 
is to leave our fame to the record of tradition, than to the 
memory of stone walls ; for John had told me that the gate- 
house was such a building as had been "intended to be 
famous for ages to come." Yet it was gone, not one stone 
left upon another in honour of its founder ; whilst the story of 
Mirtilla was still fresh and current, and had, in fact, become 
a legend of Cornwall. 

On the following day we quitted our kind friends and the 
hospitalities of Trelawne. And now, gentle reader, ha\nng 
long detained you to listen to the " portance of my travels' 
history," in this excursion, I shall speedily take my leave, 
hoping that in the subsequent pages you may find where- 
withal to convince you that my journey was not altogether 
made in vain. Having thus spoken my prologue, I shall 
proceed to raise the curtain ; yet, ere I do so, I must be 
mdulged in one parting word for your own especial benefit 
and edification. 

In those papers, which you will find laid before you in the 
following sheets, so many allusions occur, relative to the state 
of the country, the political parties of the day, etc., that un- 
less my reader has a very familiar acquaintance indeed with 
the history of those times in which the scene of action is 
placed, he will not always so immediately comprehend their 
drift. It will be very desirable, therefore, m as brief a manner 
as it is possible to set it forth, to give him a sketch, which, 
though slight, he will find as a key to unlock many mysteries; 
and to make that plain which otherwise would be obscure. 
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Now reader, do not skip ; give me your patience but for five 
minutes more, and if I do not reward you for it, never trust 
me again, though you and I have long been acquainted. 

The state of £ngland, soon after the accession of James the 
Second, is known in the annals of our country, as one of deep 
anxiety and agitation. All the advantages with which the 
king ascended the throne — ^his vast armies, his navy, his 
foreign allies, and all his strength and wealth, were soon lost, 
or rendered useless, by the arbitrary measures he pursued 
at home, and by the weak policy he practised abroad, till 
England became one scene of confusion and discontent. 
Divided, harassed, and almost torn asunder within herself, 
the jarring and conflicting interests in church and state led 
the way to those factions and parties that were speedily organ- 
ized with the most disastrous effects. The general benefit 
was the plea of the many; but private advantage the object 
of not a few. 

The country at large had taken the alarm on seeing the 
measures so artfully followed by the king to subvert the Pro- 
testant Established Church, and once more to restore the old 
religion. The Dissenters, who, not long before the death of 
Charles the Second, had been so hardly dealt with that many 
were excommunicated and nearly ruined, now once more 
began to hold up their heads, as it was whispered abroad, and 
very generally believed, that James purposed granting to all 
men liberty of conscience. The Jesuits, who beset the king, 
and laid deep plots, for the execution of which they made 
him but the instrument, hated the very Dissenters whom they 
flattered for their present interests ; and not with less bitter- 
ness did ihey hate those followers of their own religion, whose 
feelings were more just, less bigoted, and more conciliatory 
than their own. 

On the other hand, the alarms of the Protestants were 
raised to a fearful height, when they beheld the cruel perse- 
cutions, at that time carried on in France, and in the Vau- 
dois, against the miserable members of the Reformed church. 
Thousands fled to the shores of England for the mere pro- 
tection of their lives; all their property having been seized 
upon or wasted by these unheard-of persecutions, in their own 
homes. These fugitives spread themselves over the kingdom, 
and more particularly in those counties nearest to the coast 
of France ; and, by tne accounts they gave of their wrongs, 
heightened the panic already excited in England. The plots, 
both real and pretended, that were at this period in agitation, 
involved in them every religion and every sect throughout 
the country. Popish, Protestant, Presbyterian, Independent, 
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or what nol^each had its memhers, who were astir to form a 
plot, or counterplot, to secure their own ark of faith in the 
coming storm. 

A set of men, not so strong in numhers as any individual 
sect of the day, but more hardy and desperate than them all, 
were still in existence, who under no form of regal govern- 
ment were likely to be satisfied. These were the remnant of 
the old and fierce republicans, who drew their opinions from 
the school of Cromwell's most heated followers. They were at 
once enthusiastic and determined. They looked on the agita- 
tions which shook the country, as peculiarly favourable to 
their own desperate views; and thought when the storm was 
well abroad, that must make shipwreck of so many lighter 
vessels, their own strong, though weather-beaten, bark would 
live through it all, and finally gain the haven of her hopes 
and expectations. These men were amongst the chief pro- 
moters of the plots carried on in favour of the imfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, who was more generally known by the 
name of the Protestant Duke. 

The schemes of these men were, indeed, subtle ; since they 
had in view a twofold treachery — treachery to Kin^ James, 
and to the very prince they were desirous to set up m oppo- 
sition to him. Monmouth was illegitimate. At one time a 
plot had been formed, by another party, to induce the licen- 
tious Charles the Second, to become a liar, by declaring that 
be had been privately married to Lucy Barlow, the mother of 
this celebrated son; but he refused to accede to a proposal 
that was based on falsehood, and died soon afler he had con- 
firmed the illegitimacy of the Duke. The scheme of these old 
wily enthusiasts rested therefore on inducing Monmouth, on 
the score of his zeal for Protestantism, to displace James from 
the throne, with a hope of succeeding him ; when, should 
he attempt to do so, they would immediately insist on his 
bastardy, as a let to such a purpose ; and, whilst the monarchy 
became thus a subject of dispute, once more establish their 
old favourite republic in England. 

But these were not the only plots that now shook to the 
very centre the whole frame of the country. The King, in the 
pride of his heart, thinking that he was destined to succeed 
m bringing back the old religion, cared not by what means 
be effected his object, or how he disgusted and alienated the 
people he was so determined to lead or to drive into one fold. 
All arts were used to manage the elections, so that James 
should have a parliament to second all his views ; and with 
such a scandalous license were these violent practices carried 
on, that complaints came up from all parts of England respect- 
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ing the elections. In the charters newly granted, the choice 
of memhers was taken from the inhahitants, and confined to 
the corporations; all men of that hody heing omitted who 
were not likely to follow in the wake of the king's vessel, 
through these stormy times. In some few towns where a 
sufficient number of pliant men could not he found, they were, 
without ceremony, passed over, and the neighbouring gentry 
picked and chosen were substituted in their stead. In the 
county of Cornwall, where the corporations were so indepen- 
dent, this line of conduct was practised to a shameful extent. 
Already was there a rumour afloat, concerning that most arbi- 
trary ecclesiastical commission which had in it so much of 
the spirit and the power of an inquisition. It was obvious 
that the civil law was also to be made subservient, and some 
judges were turned out who were not acceptable to the court; 
whilst Jef&eys was with impunity running his full career of 
cruelty and bloodshed without remorse. The conscientious 
clergy of the Church of England were maltreated and dis- 
couraged ; whilst those who were willing to go all lengths, or 
to wink at the practices afloat, were treated with an indulgence 
and a favour that shewed by what means men could then 
alone hope to rise in the church. 

Such were the distractions of those unhappy times, that the 
country began to think itself lost; whilst Monmouth, though 
in exile, had a party that urged on his cause, impressed with 
the most extravagant hopes of his success. They lost not an 
hour in sending into England the most active emissaries, who 
in the character of refugees, or under various other disguises, 
were directed to go about into towns, villages, and cities, to 
insinuate themselves into the company of the unhappy oi 
disaffected, and to try the temper of all classes of the people, 
respecting Monmouth's reception, should the Duke feel dis- 
posed to set his foot on the shores of his native land, in the 
quality of a deliverer of an oppressed and afflicted kingdom. 

In no part of England were the above-named disturbances 
more severely felt than in the county of Cornwall. This 
portion of the West (being in part dependent on the crown, 
under the duchy of Cornwall) retaining, ^en in the reign of 
James the Second, a good deal of its feudal customs and 
feelings towards the brave and ancient families, the land- 
holders of the soil, had in such days of division, a contrariety 
of duty and dependence to contend with, that often produced 
the most bitter struggles and animosities. In Cornwall, too, 
resided several of the most zealous adherents of Popery, whose 
fathers had retired thither so far back as the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and had there become settled and naturalised — their 
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successors growing up and flourishing around them in the 
land wh ere they were horn. 

Into Cornwall also the sectaries had retired, to seek that 
security in its ohscure towns, which many of them could not 
find in the larger cities, where they had been hunted and 
harassed with the most irritating acts of persecution. And 
though last, not least, it was in Cornwall likewise that many 
a wild and desperate republican (whose deeds had been such 
as to exclude his name from the benefit of the Act of Indem- 
nity passed on the Restoration) had sought shelter and con- 
cealment amongst the rude valleys and the barren heights of 
that remote comer of the West, where, from its old customs, 
its bad and impassable roads, and the mixed character of the 
people, there was little chance of danger or detection. Many 
of these men lay like a tiger in his lair, only waiting the 
season and the moment to issue out on the sudden on the first 
hope of prey. 

I have somewhat dwelt on these circumstances, and these 
oppositions of feelings, parties, and interests, which more 
especially agitated Cornwall at the period of my narrative, 
because the scenes and characters I have to introduce to the 
reader, are for the most part immediately connected with that 
county, and with some who were no less famed than unfor- 
tunate in their day. 

It will readily be believed that in such a state of public afiairs 
in the West, where both person and property were in danger, 
men were under a constant sense of alarm; and every private 
house that had any means of security, became like a fortalice 
well watched and guarded, so that the old maxim, of every 
man's house being his castle, was fulfilled to the very letter. 
Many an ancient door, set with large headed nails, that since 
the Restoration had been suffered to hang on the latch, was 
now refitted with bolt and bar; Many an old headpiece of 
steel which, with pike, halbert, and matchlock, had been 
suffered to hang in the hall, beside a bufi* coat, more as 
a trophy of past service than as necessary for future use, was 
now taken down, scoured, furbished up, and rendered fit for 
action, against those stormy days that seemed to be rapidly 
advancing; even as a gathering tempest, which, though no 
one can exactly say where the thunder will first be heard, or 
from what quarter of the sullen clouds the first inundation 
will pour down, may in its certainty and its violence, with 
assurance, be predicted. 

The ancient mansion of Trelawne was one of those houses, 
on whose security the inmates thought proper to keep a wary 
eye. Such inmates being, at the time we are about to open 
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our narrative, principally females. The males, for the most 
part were absent— some one w^, some another; and the 
celebrated bishop. Sir Jonathan Trelawny, the master of the 
house, was then far away, and deeply engaged between his 
divided duties as a diocesan of Bristol and as a peer in par- 
liament. He was also one of the bishops whom King James, 
on account of his influence, integrity, and talents, was most 
anxious to bring over, at least so far to his views, as to get 
him to countenance certain projected changes in the church, 
which that wily and arbitrary monarch deemed of vital con- 
sequence to his most subtle plans. Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
therefore, was never free; for, if to-day he escaped the perpe- 
tual worry of the cabals and complaints made by the plotting 
oppositionists against the. clergy of his diocese, if he provea 
one accused to be innocent, made the peace for anotner, or 
detected the complots against a third, and then thought to 
steal down for a few weeks' rest to Trelawne, some brother 
bishop laid hold of him, and have him he must to the House 
of Peers to make his stand against an arbitrary motion, to 
present a petition, or to meet at Lambeth Palace, where San- 
croft held many an anxious consultation for the preservation 
of the church. Or suppose the good bishop at last free from 
such pressing circumstances, the royal mandate would come 
down upon him for his attendance at court, his company in 
the closet, or any other vexatious requisition that might keep 
the worthy prelate at hand, to be entrapped, according to the 
necessities of the juncture, and the advices of Father Petre, 
that most artful Jesuit, who guided the conscience of the king, 
and the plans for the state. Thus Bishop Trelawny was still 
detained at his house in Chelsea (for there he lived when his 
affairs kept him near Whitehall), with his daughter Rebecca, 
and some of his friends; whilst other members of the family 
remained at Trelawne. But how matters stood with them in 
Cornwall will be best seen by the subsequent pages, and to 
their perusal, therefore, I now leave the reader. 
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The Vicarage, Tavistock, 
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THE PROPHECY. 



4, LEGEND OF CORNWALL. 



LETTER I. 

To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Bristol, at his 

House in Chelsea. 

Mt Lord, Trelaume, Cornwall, April 4th, 1685. 

It is with no small concernment that I hasten to acquaint 
your lordship, that on my arrival here, after my long and 
fatiguing journey, I found yoiu: lordship's pretty nephew much 
worse than I expected ; and hy Mr. Marshall's report, he 
thinks the case wears a very had aspect. The sickness which 
hegan with the cold, caught at Westminster school, he con- 
siders was thought too lightly of, and that it fell upon the 
lungs. Blood-letting was neglected ; and now the poor young 
gentleman is so much reduced that he could not suffer those 
remedies which are applied with good success to more vigorous 
constitutions. The doctor has treated him with great skill and 
care. He did at one time hope much from the digitalis, hut 
it gave hut a temporary relief; since then he has caused the 
poor boy's legs to be bathed in warm milk, and has given him 
frequent drinks of carduus posset ; and had so contrived an 
apartment in the lower part of the house, that master Charles 
slept, as it were, in the same room with a cow, so as con- 
stantly to inhale her breath. But the lowing of the beast 
much disturbed him ; and not receiving the hoped for profit 
to his health, he was removed again to nis own bedchamber. 
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The poor sufferer is, God be praised, in a very happy frame 
of mind ; and, contrary to most persons in his condition, he 
seems very sensible of his danger ; very ready to trust to the 
promises of his redemption, and most resigned under all the 
circumstances of his early affliction. He grieves that your 
lordship's affairs are such as to keep you from Trelawne at 
this present, but took your kind letter and your blessing very 
gratefully. He reads constantly the " Holy Djring," I pray 
by him daily ; and this morning he extended his hand to me, 
and smiling with his usual sweetness (for he was ever an 
angelical child, even- from his infancy), he exclaimed — - 
^^Mors 8olaf<Uetur, Quantula amt hominum corpuscula. You 
see, doctor, I have not forgot Juvenal ; nor, indeed, any of 
your lessons ; and for all you taught me I am truly thankful. 
But most am I thankful that in the days of my youth you 
taught me to think upon God, and to meditate on my latter 
end. What had now been my condition but for this comfort ? 
Doctor, when I am dead, you will find I have left you a few 
of my books as a remembrance of me ; but you will not need 
them to think of your old pupil." The dear boy wrung my 
hand as he spoke, and not daring to trust my voice with an 
answer, lest I should disorder him with the &elings I could 
not hide, I walked to the window, and then pleading I must 
write to let your lordship know of my journey hither, I left 
the room and came straight to my closet 

After the account I have just given, your lordship will not 
be surprised to hear that this house is one of much sorrow. 
The Lady Trelawny, your lordship's beloved spouse, bears 
herself with great evenness and fortitude under her affliction, 
Mrs. Charlotte is all kindness and affection to her poor cousin, 
and reads to him, when he is too much fatigued to read to 
himself. Mrs. Letitia* looks melancholy: no wonder, for she 
loved this sweet child as well as if he had been one of her own 
brothers ; and his having been so much with her, more than 
with the other young ladies, in his infancy, doubtless makes 
the tie the stronger between them. 

In other respects, I found Mrs. Letitia very much improved 
since I had seen her last, two years ago. She is grown tall, 
and is as comely and beautiful a young lady as any of those 
beauties so famous at court, and to my mind, exceeds them 
all, as she has that natural manner about her, and that 
modesty and gentleness, which the famous court misses want, 
and can never have, as it is not in their dispositions. The 

* At the date of these letterfi single women were called Mistress— thus 
Mrs. Letitia, etc. The title Miss was then only applied to women of 
improper character. 
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picture of Mrs. Letitia, done by Kneller, when she was in 
London, is esteemed'a very good performance. It is hun^, aa 
your lordship directed, in the summer parlour, near that one 
painted of her when she was a child, with the dove in her 
nand ; many see a great likeness between Kneller's picture 
and the last named. For my own part, I do not trace it; 
for young people alter so much that their features in woman- 
hood seldom recal those of their infant years. 

Mrs. Letitia's sedateness I thought rather increased than 
diminished ; but her pretty cousin's illness no doubt is the 
cause. For the rest, she is as fond of the woods, and of your 
lordship's library, as she used to be : and for scholarship, I 
have no doubt that in time she will equal that paragon of 
female learning, the Countess of Dysart ; * though she makes 
no parade of it, being too good a scholar to become pedantic. 
She is just as fond as ever of her pen, and writes daily (so she 
tells me) as many letters to her relatives and friends, as her 
cousin's illness will allow her time to indite. She also keeps 
her journal, though she lets me see only such parts of it as 
contain her extracts from favourite authors; her modesty 
induces her to conceal what is more immediately her own. I 
am thus particular in speaking of Mrs. Letitia, because as 
your lordsnip pleased, in former years, whilst I was chaplain 
at Trelawne, to make me her tutor, with a view towards the 
cultivation of those most excellent parts with which she is 
endowed ; I feel a pride (though pride was not made for 
man, yet such is our weakness) in seeing how much she has 
profited ; and what a good, sensible, and dutiful person she 
IS in every respect ; a great ornament to her family, and a 
blessing to her parents and friends. But, my lord, this sub- 
ject, so near my neart, has nearly filled my paper, and I have 
ut small space left for other matters. 
I have little news to tell, as I made no long tarr3ring on the 
road; and here the state of your lordship's kinsman makes 
all other affairs to be little discussed. I found at Liskeard 
that the people were very ill pleased about the returns made, 
and the manner of them, at the last election; and my lord 
Bath was much blamed for the part he took in the county 
business : he was thought to lean entirely to the court. Sir 
Francis Beaumont is as great in influence as in property, and 
seems a gentleman of much note in Devonshire, where his 
estates principally lie. His sister, Mrs. Hester, is daily ex- 

Sected on a visit to the ladies of Trelawne; the connexion 
kely to take place between the families being a cause that no 

* The Countess of Dysart lived in the reign of Charles the Second— she 
was the Madame Dacier of Englaud, 
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let should be put to her company even in such a season of 
anxiety and trouble. 

Old J ago and his son John desire their humble duty to 
your lordship ; and the former would be glad of your lord- 
ship's good word to the rector of Pelynt, that he might have 
the parish clerk's place, now vacant by the death of the man 
who last filled it. AH the rest of your lordship's family, 
tenantry and servants, are, I believe, well, and going on much 
as usual. I will write more ^lly by another post; in the 
interval allow me to subscribe myself, in all duty, 

Your lordship's poor chaplain, and 
most grateful and very obedient humble servant, 

J. £. RUDDELL, D.D. 

P. S. — I have just heard that sundry poor persecuted 
Huguenots are landed in great distress at Polperro. They 
fled from France to save life — all their goods being gone ; they 
report that matters there are worse than ever. God help us, 
if the King here drives on his measures, for in that case we 
may look for neighbours' fare, and suffer like these poor 
Frenchmen. Lady Trelawny has sent five pounds towards 
their relief. I have handed over Mrs. Rebecca Trelawny's 
letters to her ladyship and to her sister. 



LETTER 11. 

From Rebecca Trelawny to Letitia Trelaumy^ 
by the hands of Dr, RuddeU. 

Dear Sister, Chelsea, 1685. 

Though I have not yet received the packet you promised, 
which was to contain at least a dozen letters, yet I cannot let 
the doctor go from us without writing a few lines to my dearest 
Letty. We were very sorry to hear that poor Charles was so 
ill ; but as he is young, and amongst you all, in his native air, 
we do hope that, with God's blessing, he may yet come round; 
for you know that cousin Harry was once in the same way; 
yet, Letty, I think you will admit, there is not now a finer 
yoimg man to be seen, or one who looks more the very picture 
of health — I wish I could add of happiness; for I declare I 
thought he looked as moody and as sad when I saw him in 
town as his old father does, who thinks that the whole king- 
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dom should never have smiled again after the death of King 
Charles the First. 

Oh, Letty, Letty! how I wish you were here with me! for 
you know nothing of this wonderful place: for, whilst you 
were in it, I think Kneller had you all to himself; and would 
scarcely let any one see your pretty face till it should be 
admired on his canvass. He has done me too, hut he has not 
made me half so pretty as he did you ; though John Buller 
will say otherwise, and swear it is as like me as it can be; and 
will whisper something else too in my ears about the value of 
the original. But I wiU not tell you my secrets till I have all 
yours ; and if you keep me in tnis suspense, I shall begin to 
think you do not love me as you used to do, and that you fear 
to confide in your own true sister. Now do write soon ; and 
though you cannot have to tell such news as I have from this 
delightful place, yet write about yourself, and I will desire 
none more welcome; and, indeed, in none could I feel ha]f so 
much interest. 

Oh, Letty ! how I wish you could but see Whitehall ! I 
have never yet told you, but we were in the Shield Chamber 
on the great day. There Lady Buller, very ^ood-naturedly, 
came and took me forward, that I might see the ceremony of 
the Queen Dowager receiving the envoys, and great people, 
who came to condole with her — (bless me ! I had almost made 
a mistake and written congratulate her) — on the death of the 
late king. There was an air of grandeur about the queen, 
and the room and the company, that was very solemn and 
impressive. The chamber was all hung with black ; and the 
crown and the royal arms, with the emblems of Portugal, 
were seen in gold and silver placed about the hangings. 
These swept from the ceiling to the floor, where the carpeting 
was so soft you could not hear a footfall. There were, I 
verily believe, a thousand wax tapers (for daylisht was shut 
out), burning in silver sconces, and a sweet smelling perfume 
that smouldered in large vases. 

The queen dressed in the deepest mourning, with no jewels 
about her (except her diamond cross on her throat, and the 
diamonds that were about the king's picture, which she had 
on — for show, I suppose), sat up in a black velvet bed of state; 
and there she received the ambassadors, and they knelt down 
and kissed her hand ; and the music played slow, sad airs, in 
the inner chamber, as they came and retired, and everybody 
looked very solemn. I thought the ambassadors were very 
like undertakers, for as I afterwards saw them, when they 
were returning, in the hall, (and some threw off their cloaks 
before they left the palace), they were all as merry as May, 
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and gabbled as fast in their outlandish tongues, as if they were 
coming from a fair, rather than from a funeral ceremony. For 
my part, I did not see one really sad face, without it might be 
Toby Rustale's, the page of the back stairs to the late king,* 
who owed all his fortune to his royal master's favour ; and 
Tobv did seem to have a little more sadness about him than 
might be found either in his sables, or in the courtiers. 

But this is not the only grand sight I have seen. I was at 
the Spanish Ambassador's banquet at Wild House in Drury 
Lane ; and such a banquet I never saw before ; the court said 
it was as costly as Whitehall. There were many chargers 
piled up with sweetmeats and comfitures, made in all sorts 
of the most exquisite forms. There was a model of old St. 
Paul's, and of new St. Paul's, as it is to be when finished, 
made all in sugarcandy by an ingenious Italian ; you never 
saw anything so beautiful in all your life : and little foun- 
tains, set at the comers of the board, played wine and succory 
water, as the cups were held to have them filled. And there 
were flying cupids, and pyramids of jelly, and a conserve of 
honeysuckles with Venus riding in it drawn by doves. And 
all this goodly dessert, not much touched by the company, 
the spectators (who were let in by tickets to see the show) 
demolished, when their turn came, in five minutes ; the com- 
fitures were scrambled for, and the tables cleared. 

There was a great ball the same evening, danced by the 
ladies of the court ; and the present queen, who is, you know, 
an Italian, t played at Basset, and 1 thought looked too angry 
for a queen when she lost her money at play. The dresses 
were very beautiful : such jewels ! such laces ! and such 
brocades f Indeed every thing was like Paradise for beauty 
and perfection. I wore my white Lion's satin, with my 
filigree stomacher of silver lace, and my suit of pearls com- 
plete ; and a fall of pale pink brocatali from my shoulders, 
that was sent me from Paris by brother Jack ; it was very 
much admired. I wore my French head, though I do not 
like it half so well as my Flanders ; but that stupid Cornish 
girl, Nancy, has so singed one of the lappets with her 
smoothing-box, that I doubt if she has not ruined my lace 
altogether; and where to get such another lappet I know 
not. Madame Leroi said she was in despair about it when I 
applied to her ; and so am I. I was mortified to wear a 
French head at this great banquet, which all n^y acquaint- 
ances had seen me wear twenty times before; but John 
Buller said (don't charge me with vanity, Letty, for it will 
out), that my own carried with it the prettiest face in the 

« Charles the Second. 
i Queen of James the Second, his second wife. 
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room, no matter what I wore ; so there was some little con- 
solation. I danced with him a pavon to please my god- 
mother, who would have it; though I do hate with all my 
heart that slow solemn dance ; a country round, for steps and 
spirit, is worth it a hundred times over. 

I have heen to the playhouse in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields but 
once, because papa would not let me go except at a time 
when a play he approved might be acted. I saw Lacy, that 
divine actor (they call him Roscius), perform in Mr. Dryden's 
piece, and afterwards Harlequin to perfection.* The play 
was *The Tempest,' where there is an island inhabited by 
spirits; and there are two very strange characters; one of 
them Miranda, who has never seen a young man, and Hippo- 
lito the other, who has never seen a woman, old or young ; 
they were both shut up in caves, f Lacy is now acting very 
much in the ' Scomfiu Lady ; ' but papa will not let me go 
with the BuUers to see it. But he is a bishop, and must be 
particular ; and so knowing this, I did not ask leave to go 
again. But I did go somewhere else without leave, as you 
shall hear : now Letty, you will say I did very wrong ; and so 
I did, and 111 not do so again, my curiosity being satisfied. 
But I had such a great wish to see high mass, for the king 
now goes openly to mass (only think of that, Letty, in a 
Protestant land), and so I went with Lady Buller, who took me 
in her coach to the chapel at Whitehall. It was the grandest 
sight in the world — and such music ! The new Italian music 
pieces (which, Letty, you must now always call operas, for 
that's the mode,) were nothing to it. Signer Cifaccio sung a 
Requiem for the late king. It was divine : every now and 
then came a lengthening note, as if spirits had been singing 
in heaven. And then such falls in his voice, and such 
cadences ! I shed tears, and could not help it, though not 
for the king, but only for the music : it overcame my spirits, 
and John BuUer says I've a very tender disposition ; but I am 
sure he cannot speak from experience, for I'm sharp enough 
to him sometimes. 

There is a story much talked of about the mass, at court. 
It is reported that my lord — I forget his name — would only 
go with King James the Second, as far as the door of the 
chapel to mass ; and the King said, '* My lord, what stop 
here; will not your lordship go farther?" "No, Sire, 
answered the Protestant nobleman, " My father would not 
have gone with your Majesty so far." 

* Lacy was the Kean of his dav : a fine tragedian and harlequin. 

t Dryden took liberties with Snakspeare's " Tempest." The play also 
at the time of Rebecca's letter to her sister, was acted under his name as 
its author. 
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I have seen another fine sight also — the Lord Mayor's 
show pass in a water triumph to Westminster, at the charges 
of the Grocers' company. It was a very heautiful show, and 
fireworks were let on on the Thames hefore the palace gardens 
in the evening. But not ten sheets of paper, dear sister, 
would he enough to tell you half that I have seen. Lady 
Buller had at her last entertainment, to delight the company, 
the famous fire-eater. He devoured hrimstone on hot coals ; 
melted a heer glass, and eat it up ; put a live coal on his 
tongue, and a raw oyster upon it, aild let it remain roasting, 
till the poor oyster gaped in dismay ; melted pitch and sulphur 
he made nothing of, but gulped them down flaming. Dear 
me, sister, with whom can this fire-eater have dealings ? If 
he ever says his prayers, I am sure it must be backwards ; for 
if this man does not deal with the devil, who does? I will 
never believe what I saw was done by less help. 

There's much talk of the king's breaking with Mrs. Sedley, 
for the queen has become very jealous. Portsmouth is not so 
courted as she used to be before the late king died ; her day 
is over ; so, though a duchess, she is but looked upon as any 
other Miss, and it is rumoured she intends to leave for France. 
Mistress Norris is about to marry General Gunn ; and Lady 
. it is said, is privately married to her own groom, but I 
will not believe that of a gentlewoman. We have letters 
from our brother Jack, who is still in Paris ; he is safe at 
the English Ambassador's, but he writes dreadful things about 
the persecution going on against the poor Protestants, under 
this wicked French king. My brother Charles had the last 
of these letters ; but he has not yet received his wigs, which 
kept him home from the banquet at Wild House, for he 
could not eo in an old one. Papa sends by the doctor a large 
packet of letters ; so I do not nere tell anything about him, 
except that public matters seem to leave him no time to think 
of himself. He sends you a Queen's pine, that roost rare 
fruit ; there were six of them at the banquet ; what luxury ! 
and each worth I do not know how much money. 

Now pray write soon ; my love and duty to dear mamma, 
and service to sister Charlotte ; and poor cousin Charles, I 
pray daily for his recovery. Now do write, and tell me every 
thing ; and trust all your secrets, as you used to do, to, dear 

® ^' Your most affectionate Sister, 

Rebecca Trelawny. 

P.S. — I am taking lessons from Signor John Battist, on the 
harpsichord, and from Mons. Isaac, in dancing, two great 
masters. Murders and duels are at this time very rife. 
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LETTER III. 

From Letitia Trelawny to her sister, Rebecca Trelawny, at the 
Lord Bishop of Bristol, Chelsea. 

Mt dear Sister, Trelaume, 1685. 

I received yours by the hand of Dr. Ruddell, but all its lively 
spirit, and the account it contains of the finer sights that have 
so delighted you in London, are lost on me. I cannot, my 
dearest Rebecca, in my anxious state of mind, enjoy them ; 
our poor cousin Charles is so ill, that life with him seems fast 
drawing to its close. But, alas ! this is not my only source of 
affliction : you know well how much pain it gave me when 
my lord brought hither, not many months ago. Sir Francis 
Beaumont, and introduced him at Trelawne, as a suitor he 
wished to see accepted by his daughter Letitia. You knew 
my reluctance to the proposed match, and my dislike of that 
reserved, gloomy — I had almost said, that dark minded man. 
By what strange means he has managed to insinuate himself 
so completely into the favour of both our parents, I know not. 
Did they see him with my eyes, they would abhor him, for I 
always fancy that in Sir Francis there is something wrong at 
heart. 

But he is, I know, a man of great political talent and in- 
fluence; his fortune is large, his family ancient, his manners 
commanding, and his decided opposition to the present mea- 
sures of the court (which, it seems, is contrary to his own 
interest), have gained him the confidence and good opinion of 
our father, who thinks him such a match for Letitia, as Eng- 
land itself could not elsewhere present to her acceptance; 
What an infatuation ! but so it is ; and you know, to question 
a parent's authority is a thing that was never yet thought of 
by any daughter bearing the name of Trelawny. 

My dear sister, you urge me to confide every thing to you; 
and though you are a lively and thoughtless creature, too 
fond, I think, of mere amusements (of which, I hope, you 
may heartily tire, by having so many now open to you), yet 
I know the warmth of your heart, and its unalterable fidelitv. 
Yes, Rebecca, you shall know all. Rel)ring on your sisterly 
affection, I will pour into your faithful bosom all my cares; 
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for though I do not see how it is possible that you can help 
me, either by act or council, there will be some relief in dis- 
burthening my most hidden afflictions to you — certain I shall 
have your sympathy, if nothing more is the result of so entire 
a confidence. 

Well then, to begin my tale, so that I may do justice to 
my own motives, may paUiate, at least in some degree, what, 
I fear, you will think very very wrong, I must go far back, 
even to my earliest years; at that period when (by being so 
much with your godmother, who considered you as her own 
child,) you were separated from me. You are not therefore 
perhaps fully aware of that growing affection, which, in its 
maturity, is likely now to be so fatal to my peace. Yet, I 
think, by some words you have now and then dropped, half 
in jest, and half in earnest, and even by a passage in your 
last letter, that you are not altogether without your suspicions. 
But I will to my confessions, for such they may be called, 
and will tell you all as briefly as I can. 

Our uncle. Colonel Trelawny of Butts Head, who was 
himself, when but a mere youth, so zealous a royalist, and 
whose father lost nearly all his fortune in the service of the 
imfortunate Charles the First, from his gloomy and misan- 
thropic turn of mind, appeared to our father not to be the 
person to whose care should be entirely trusted the education 
of his own son, Harry Trelawny, our cousin, who is, indeed, 
the pride and honom: of his family. Well, our father brought 
him to Trelawne, just after you had been taken from us by 
your godmother. 

Harry and I were nearly of the same age, and our near 
relationship removing that barrier of ceremony and restraint 
which subsists between young persons of different sexes, the 
good bishop, who had determined to cultivate my love of 
books with an education something like that given to the 
daughters of Sir Thomas More in the days of Elizabeth, un- 
happily placed Harry and myself under the same tutor. Dr. 
Ruddell, then the family chaplain at Trelawne. We loved 
each other dearly; and such is the progress of early affection, 
that, under that deceitfrd bond of kindred, we fancied, I 
believe (at least I did), that our dear regard for each other 
was nothing more than relationship : fraternal in every re- 
spect: our studies, lessons, walks, and all our pursuits bring- 
ing us constantly together. We had no disguise; all the 
family knew that Harry and Letitia had but one mind; and 
this very openness on our part, helped, I suppose, to keep up 
the fancy that the regard subsisting between us, arose from 
kindred in blood and kindred in pursuit. Our father has 

VII. E 
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ever had such a conviction of the impropriety of first cousins 
forming a union, that he would, I verily believe, have as soon 
suspected that a daughter of his could have had the madness 
and the wickedness of falling in love with her own brother as 
with her cousin ; so not the slightest suspicion of the danger 
to which he exposed her earliest affections ever crossed nia 
mind. And our mother, who entertained quite as largely his 
opinions — I must add, prejudices, was equally unsuspicious; 
and by her frequent long absences with our father at Bristol, 
London, or elsewhere, months and months passed away, and 
she saw nothing of us at Trelawne. And as to good Dr. 
Ruddell, of whom you cannot know half so much as I do, he 
is a man into whose head one thought of love (except what 
might occur in the old Latin and Greek poets,) never yet 
entered. I believe he considers, if he ever thinks about the 
matter, that passion to be quite as dead as the languages in 
which he has read of its existence. 

Dr. Ruddell, too, is a guileless simple soul; a man who, 
with the best sense in things depending on mere matters of 
fact before his eyes, has so little penetration into character, 
so little knowledge of the gradual advances of passion in the 
human heart, that in all men, and women too, he sees exactly 
what they choose to let him see, and as they choose it; and 
neither sees nor suspects one atom more. He, therefore, 
looked on our growing inclination for each other as a thing 
perfectly right and natural in ^ first cousins,' as he always 
called us, and innocently fed the flame that prudence would 
have taught a more observant guardian to have extinguished 
or discouraged. In the simplicity of his mind, he was con- 
tinually praising Harry to me, and me to Harry; proud of 
us both, as he said, as his dear pupils, and loved us as his 
children. 

If I happened to stroll alone in the plantations, or to work 
in my little garden, he would sometimes send Harry to help 
me; and when his delicate health (at the time he looked so 
ill, to which you allude in yours) rendered a good deal of 
exercise and relaxation from study necessary, our good old 
tutor would sometimes give me holidays as well as Harry, on 
purpose that I might ride with him, or walk with him, or, in 
short, do anything to contribute to his health and amusement. 
Well, what was the consequence of all this ? I need not tell 
you, dearest Rebecca, for you are one of those, notwithstand- 
ing all your gaiety, who know that there really is such a thing 
as love ! — yes, I have written the word, I will not, therefore, 
blot it; and that a true deep-rooted and sincere affection, 
where reason approves the object, and virtue confirms the 
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choice, 18 no more like the fancied loves of hoys and girls 
just escaped from school, or the ravings of some of our 
modem plays, than an ignis fatuus is like the steady heat 
or the glowing brilliancy of a summer sun. But even that, 
you wifl say, goes down at last: so it does, but not till 
evening, not till day is at an end, and night shuts in with 
darkness, and our labours are all closed. £ven such a light 
do I feel is this unfortunate attachment. When our day is 
done, good-bye, indeed, to affection, but life goes with it, and 
till then I know it must endure. 

Yet let me tell my little story regularly. It may be like a 
romance ; but believe me, that to follow the fancied distress 
of the heroine of such a book through a series of adventures 
till all goes well at the last, is very different from being 
actually placed in similar circumstances, and of a nature as 
painful as those which I have experienced. I would give up 
all my claim to becoming a heroine, could^I but regain, by so 
doing, that peace, that ease, that rest of the soul, which was 
mine before I knew myself, before I knew the state of my 
own heart, for after all that has been the traitor. 

I had grown up, and Harry (in consequence of his return 
to his father, who designed him for the army) had become 
but an occasional visitor at Trelawne, when ill luck would 
have it, he paid one of those visits just at the time my lord 
brought with him Sir Francis Beaumont, as the gentleman to 
-whom, in due course, when certain family concerns of his 
should be arranged, he designed to give my hand. Dr. Rud- 
dell, who thinks that love and marriage are solemn matters of 
duty, the first following the last, as regularly as the ceremony 
precedes the prerogatives and authorities of matrimony : Dr. 
Ruddell, who thinks that nothing is required but a suitable 
match, chosen by parents for a daughter, and that "thank 
you," and "yes," must follow as a matter of course — ^he was 
the first person who announced to poor Harry my father's 
kind and prudent arrangements, as ne called them, for my 
happiness. 

How Harry took the communication, what he said or what 
he did, I know not; and if he said nothing by word of mouth, 
but let his feelings speak in his countenance or manner, 
our good doctor would not readily see them. But I saw the 
change this news had produced on Harry at a glance; that 
very afternoon, as we met accidentally, for indeed it was so, 
in the laurel walk ; and — and — I suppose he saw something 
that.made him think all was not well with me. Well, dear 
Rebecca, what am I to confess next? 1 will not hide the 
truth. Our mutual confusion and distress led the way to a 
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mutual understanding of our feelings, for neither of us had 
the power or the will to dissemble — we parted, unhappy 
indeed, but in the full conviction that we were each all tne 
world to the other, and that the hour which severed our hearts, 
so long, so dearly united in affection, would be our destruction. 
We formed no plans, we concerted no means of attempting 
to gain the consent of our friends (knowing it would be vain), 
we harboured no thoughts of acting contrary to our duty. 
Our feelings, we said, as we could find no guilt in them, we 
could not control ; time had rendered them too deep rooted : 
but our actions were in our own power, and we determined 
that they should be regulated by reason, duty, and religion. 
Yet on one thing we could riot resolve — that was to part for 
ever. Harry, in an agony of mind, such as I could not paint, 
and with an energy of expression, that made me tremble but 
to witness the depth of feeling which inspired it, declared he 
could not survive the loss of your poor sister. He implored 
me still to think of him, to love him, as in former years, still 
to rely upon him as I would on a brother, and still to call him 
(oh! the insidious word), my own dear cousin. 

The marriage with Sir Francis Beaumont was not to be 
thought of: I said, and truly said, that I would die before the 
altar, ere I consented to give my hand to that odious man. 
Harry was in some degree calmed by this assurance : and so 
we parted, for before we could settle in what way I had best 
endeavour to dissuade my father from urging on his suit, 
some persons drew near the laurel walk, and broke up our 
conference. I returned by another way to the house, where, 
shut in my own chamber, I endeavoured to recover my com- 
posure before I might be summoned to attend the chapel at 
the evening prayers. But my paper is full ; I will continue 
and end my story in my next letter. 

Letitia. 
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LETTER IV. 

From the same to the same — in continuation. 

Dearest Sister, 

I once more resume my pen and my narrative, glad to hasten 
on with a tale that must be told, yet feeling in repeating it 
those mingled sensations of sorrow, regret, and self-reproach, 
that render my life so truly wretched. I told you in my last, 
I had not determined in what manner I should address my 
father on the subject of Sir Francis Beaumont's pretensions. 
I wanted courage; I dared not tell him the truth (ay, there 
was my error). I knew my lord's prejudices ; I knew that I 
should, in his eyes, stand convicted of a crying sin — to love 
my own cousin, his nephew — one whom he considered almost 
as near to me as my own brother ; I could not summon resolu- 
tion to appear that guilty thing in the sight of a father who 
loved me so tenderly, who thought of me so fondly, and, as I 
well knew, even with so much pride. Yet to speak what was 
untrue was as foreign to my thoughts; and so, like all weak 
and wavering minds, I took a mid(Ue, not a decided part; 
shifting to the chances of time, and the possibilities of the 
future, what a more firm spirit would have seen the necessity 
of adopting on the instant — the determination to make a full 
and clear acknowledgment of the real cause of my objections 
to the proposed alliance : in short, to tell my father how im- 
possible it was that I could consent to marry one man whilst 
I dearly loved another. 

Instead of this, I pleaded distaste to changing my condition, 
content at home, a wish to continue my old pursuits, dislike to 
Sir Francis, and a thousand other shifts to avoid the fatal 
truth. Oh, my dearest Rebecca! to what an endless train of 
inextricable troubles does the mind expose itself, when it 
adopts subterfuge instead of candour. I was caught in my 
own net. My lord said, that he was far from wishing my 
immediate decision, as certain afiairs of import to Sir Francis 
Beaumont (about some lawsuits, I believe, for I hardly heard 
the detail, so much was I agitated) rendered any speedy union 
out of the question ; that I was also so young, he did not wish, 
for two or three years at least, to see me change my condition. 
That, in the interval, he did not doubt Sir Francis Beaumont 
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would make himself agreeable to me; that my maidenly 
objections would give place to common sense and to my own 
advantage; and finally, he charged and commanded me, on 
my duty, to receive Sir Francis as his friend, and bade me do 
my best to overcome those childish scruples he was sorry to see 
in me. You know our father's manner ; you know, Rebecca, 
how that can awe, a thousand times more than his words. I 
trembled, and had not power to answer him; my silence he 
chose to take as a tacit submission ; and so, without waiting 
any renewal of the subject, he rang his bell and ordered Oben, 
the steward, to attend him on some business he had that day 
to settle. 

I left him miserable enough, heaven knows, and yet com*' 
forted — comforted with the thought that there was time before 
me : time, that thing over which imagination, when it is yet 
but in perspective, exerts so unbounded a power; yet, when 
once past and gone, beyond the control of action or of will, 
beyond the wish of retraction, or the stings of remorse. Let 
those who value peace never calculate on time, unless it is with 
a view to do what is simply right, and neither trust to it as 
the means to extricate them from difficulties they have not 
strength to break through, nor hope that it will do that for them 
which they want moral courage sufficient at once to effect for 
themselves. I was silly enough to flatter myself, that, by this 
respite, by my father not insisting on my immediate consent, 
he had taken the matter off my hands ; and that he alone 
would be answerable to Sir Francis Beaumont. So great was 
the trouble of my mind, that I clung to this shadow of im- 
mediate relief. I had lost confidence in myself when I lost 
the straightforward path of action ; and I was glad of any clew, 
if but the slightest thread, that seemed to offer me but a chance 
of clearing the labyrinth. 

But what followed was most distressing to me. I had to 
receive with complacency the attentions of Sir Francis Beau- 
mont, as my father's friend : for (either from the caution of 
his own nature, or from some hints that had been given him, 
to endeavour to win me before he proposed to me in a formal 
manner) he did not, for many months, in his occasional visits, 
venture beyond ordinary attentions, which, though more 
marked to me than to my sister Charlotte, were yet too 
delicately shaded for me to feel myself called upon to shun 
him on their repetition. Harry was sometimes at our house ; 
and love, quick-sighted and jealous, that often fancies occa- 
sions of offence, is ever the first to detect the most remote 
approaches to the treasured object of its affections. 

X cannot dwell on all the painful detail: suffice it then to 
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say, that Harry and Sir Francis Beaumont felt an almost 
instinctive dislike to each other. Under any circumstances, 
they would never have heen friends, even if I had been out of 
the question, so opposite are their natures; but as it was, they 
were like two enemies watching each other before they come 
to an open rupture, ready to conceive the slightest movement 
has in it some aim of policy or treachery, and who preserve 
only the outward forms of civility tilJ war is avowedly pro- 
claimed, whilst each feels eager to make the first attack ; and, 
if it be possible to do so, on the Vantage ground of being able 
to declare himself as the solely injured party. I saw this : I 
saw they each suspected the other of a rivalry in the tenderest 
point, and that they literally burnt for an occasion of quarrel. 

Harry is of a fiery temper; and though I sometimes 
wrought on him to master it, yet not all my entreaty, not all 
my assurances, not even my detestation of his rival, could 
keep him quiet, or wholly conquer his fears, so long as Sir 
Francis Beaumont came to our house, and sought me with a 
shadow of more than the most ordinary civility. Yet I might 
by my reserve, which now increased towards this hated person, 
by my avoiding his presence, as much as I dared do so when- 
ever he came to Trelawne, I might by such a line of conduct 
have preserved the peace, had it not been that some one in- 
stilled into the mind of my father a suspicion of the real state 
of Harry's affections towards his daughter. Who did this, I 
know not; but, from what followed, I have no doubt that it 
was Sir Francis Beaumont 

My father, when he next came into the country, looked 
angry with me ; he was closeted with my cousin. That day, 
Harry returned to Butt's Head without my seeing him ; and I 
aoon found that his visits, whenever they were made to us, 
were suffered rather than received by the superiors. There 
was a distance, a marked civility, an observance of etiquette 
(O how different from the meetings of kindred, and the man- 
ners of old affection !) that seemed reserved for poor Harry 
whenever he ventured to Trelawne. His visits, once the joy 
of the whole house, now seemed to throw a chill, a constraint 
upon us all. I was silent ftom fear ; from a consciousness that 
I had something to hide. My father was reserved, in accord- 
ance with his principles and his ideas of duty. Sir Francis 
was so from offended pride and jealous doubts; Charlotte, 
because she could never be glad when she saw others were 
not at ease; and poor Harry from utter distress of mind — 
almost of despair at his own state of feeling, and at what he 
knew must be mine. 

One day he came when my father had, unfortunately, but 
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just set off for London, leaving Sir Francis with us, who was 
to quit Trelawne, as soon as his coach (which had heen twice 
upset in our had roads, only in coming from Liskeard) could 
he repaired to take him in safety to some place where he was 
expected in Cornwall. Sir Francis had requested me to shew 
him my flowers in the Paradise garden. In common courtesy 
I could not refuse so simple a request. His sister, who is our 
friend, had desired him, he said, to ask me how I trained the 
American plants I had received hy my hrother from ahroad. 
In this there could he nothing of particular attention to me ; 
we were talking ahout the plants, and I was stooping down to 
cut one of the shoots, when unhappily Harry (who had arrived . 
in our ahsence at the house) appeared in the garden. 

His manner was agitated ; he spoke to me even as if he 
felt offended; and there was an air of marked coldness, almost 
amounting to rudeness, when he slightly noticed Sir Francis, 
that made the haronet's colour, in spite of his dark complexion, 
look like crimson. We were standing near the fountain. I, 
confused and silly, said something ahout it, and its heing a 
cool spot in such warm weather; I said this on purpose to fill 
up conversation, and to turn it from anything unpleasant, in 
such an unpromising moment Harry, who is very rash, 
asked, in a sarcastic manner, if Sir Francis came there to taste 
the waters of my fountain, for possihly he might need a cooling 
draught. Sir Francis was not slow in giving an answer. One 
word hrought on another, till Harry, on some allusion heing 
made to the name of the garden, imprudently said that we all 
knew the first Paradise had heen laid waste hy the intrusion 
of an evil spirit. Sir Francis howed, as much as to say he 
understood the application was made to himself. 

Nothing more passed in my presence. We returned to the 
house ; hut I saw that the feelings of each party were like a 
suspended storm, only gathering every little angry cloud into 
one mass hefore the explosion. I intended to speak to Harry, 
to chide him for his want of temper, to implore him to com- 
mand his feelings, and to heg he would for my sake give up 
all visits in the ahsence of my lord. But it was too late : hoth 
gentlemen left the house hefore their having done so was 
even suspected; and we knew nothing of what had passed till 
we heard they had met, fought, and that Sir Francis was 
dangerously wounded. 

Oh, my sister ! you know hut in part what followed. You 
know my father's anger; his insisting that henceforth Sir 
Francis should consider me as his future wife; his slow, and, 
at length, extorted forgiveness of my cousin ; his prejudices ; 
his displeasure. But you know not, that the desperate state 
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of mind into whicli this miserable affair threw my distracted 
cousin, determined him on quitting for ever his father, his 
countiy, his friends, unless I would still consent to see him, 
to write to him, to pledge myself to him, as his betrothed, his 
own affianced bride. Urge what I may, he is, like a man in 
despair, determined, desperate. He lays all the blame on my 
lather, who, he says, should never have exposed us to the 
trial of being so constantly together in our youth, if his pre- 
judices were so unconquerable ; prejudices he will insist they 
are, as he says that my father wrote to him, after he knew all 
the truth, that his great objection rested solely on the score of 
our near kindred; that, m his opinion, with us marriage 

would be a sin ; and . 

Rebecca, my dear sister, I can scarcgly hold the pen — so 
much does my hand tremble — to resume my task. I had 
written the above, when I heard steps at my chamber door. 
Thinking it was Fanny, I was about telling her not to come 
now, for I should not dress yet for dinner, when a voice said 
softly — "Pray open the door, Mrs. Letitia, I have got a letter 
for you." How my heart beat when I heard those words! 
I knew it was John Jago, the son of old Jago, who spoke ; 
and I knew from whom he would be likely to bring a, letter. 
I took it hastily from the faithful fellow — I could only say 
"Where is he?" John knew who it was I meant, and softly 
whispered, "Not far off, Mrs. Letty; I'm working in the 
Paradise garden, so give me but a sign from the window, and 
I'll take the answer when it is ready." Oh, Rebecca! I felt 
my cheeks bum as he spoke — I felt shame even before this 
poor Cornish peasant, when I thought what a guilty creature 
I must seem, to be receiving and writing letters in secret! 
But remorse is too late, I should have thought of all this 
before. I am pledged to him in the sight of God and of my 
own conscience ; his peace, his safety, his happiness, his very 
life depends on my fidelity to that rash, that fatal engage- 
ment. I must not play with the feelings of another ; I must 
not destroy him — him! Harry! my dear cousin Harry, the 
playmate of my infancy, the friend of my youth, the dear, 
dear object of all my hopes on earth ! Be still, foolish heart, 
why reproach me for what is inevitable. Was it a sin to see 
him every hour, when the choice to do so was not my own? 
was it a crime to listen to his gentle voice, that never spoke 
but in tones of the sweetest, the kindest affection? Could I 
shut my eyes on that beautiful work of my Creator, on his 
dear countenance, that expressed every good thought, every 
generous, every tender sentiment, that can ennoble the human 
heart? Could I see all this, could I see the being so good, so 
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beautiful, so endowed, and know that he lived but for me, 
that he loved me more than aU the world, and could I feel 
indifferent? Ib it a sin to love him? if it be, why did my 
father expose me to such temptation, when I have so weak a 
heart? When I see exceUence J must love it, or reason and 
judgment would forsake me; and in my heart, strong to feel 
and quick to suffer, where every impression that can touch it 
sinks deep, the characters there written nmst be enduring. 

Livelier spirits are more easily moved, but my mind is 
naturally sedate; and under that exterior calm, if I know 
myself, there lurks a deep, deep power of feeling, that will 
make me the happiest, or the most miserable of beings. If 
such feelings, as you have often told me, are a gift beyond 
the common order of things, surely they are a gift of the 
Furies! But I will be calm: these thoughts, these self-re- 
proaches, these upbraidings, which make me perpetually at 
war with myself, distract me ; and I think and write fearfol 
things ; for ought I not to trust in that Power to whom 1 pray 
for peace? My lips often move, whilst my thoughts sadly 
wander; and this, too, helps to make me wretched. My dear 
sister, I can add no more. 

Ever yours in affection, 

LeTITIA TaELAWNY. 



LETTER V. 

From Harry Trelawny to Letitia Trehwny. 

My dearest Cousin, Near Trelawnef 1685. 

Unable to find rest since our last anxious meeting, contrary 
to your wishes, contrary to my own resolutions, I have re- 
turned that I might be near you. Your last conversation 
made me so wretched, that it has had an effect on my mind, 
that even the remembrance of your parting assurances could 
not calm. You told me that Sir Francis was coming to Tre- 
lawne, and bade me be at peace! Good heavens ! must I be 
forbidden to seek my own Letitia, my betrothed, and stand 
by and calmly see the man who is the author of all my misery 
admitted, received, treated with courtesy, and urged on to a 
pursuit whose end aims at my own destruction ? Can I be at 
peace under such circumstances? Your father has bound my 
nands by the most solemn promises (promises drawn from me 
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in hours of remorse, when I thought I had endangered the life 
of a fellow-creature) ; hound me hy my word of honour that 
I would shun Sir Francis — shun to meet him, shun any re* 
newed rencounter with him. And you too, Letty, you nave 
made me promise, hy all that is dear to me in love or sacred 
in honour, that I womd not spill his hlood, or risk my own in 
another quarrel. You know you have done this. Is it then, 
I ask, is it generous to put my feelings, my temper, to the 
trial of seeing him openly courting your favour — ^yours!-— 
when I, to whom you are so solemnly vowed, dare seek you 
but as if I were a thief, and following dishonest practices, by 
secresy and stealth ? means that I abhor ! means that I hold 
in c5ontempt, as unworthy a gentleman, unworthy you or my- 
self, unworthy a Trelawny I 

Yet, what can I do? renounce you I cannot, will not My 
life may be the forfeit of these unhappy circumstances ; but 
to cease to love Mirtilla is impossible : for she can never cease 
to be herself; my own, my beautiful, my gentle Mirtilla! 
Yes, dearest, let me once more call you by that name. I 
shall never forget the evening when I saw you looking 
through the window, round which grew that beautiful myrtle, 
with, white and starry flowers, emblems of your own inno- 
cence ; and I plucked a sprig of that evergreen plant, and 
brought it to you, and told you such was my affection, in- 
capable of fading, or of knowing those changes that wither 
the more worldly feelings of the human heart. Yes, I bound 
the sprig in your hair, and named you my Mirtilla; you were 
pleased with the fancy, smiled, and called me your poet, and 
€U3sured me that the little myrtle sprig should be cherished as 
long as one leaf remained on the stalk. Alas ! does it yet 
exist? or rather is not the last leaf completely fallen, like mv 
own hopes! That evening was happy; but how few such 
hours have I since known ! Yes ! I have been happy ; and 
let whatever misery hereafter befal me, I will try to think of 
what has been. I could be happy now, but for the thoughts 
of this detestable suitor so urged on by your friends. Why 
have you bound me under such promises that I would spare 
him? What should he be to you? Surely you cannot feel 
any interest about one who makes me thus wretched. But I 
will try to write collectedly. 

Should Sir Francis be admitted, should he urge you, or 
should you be prevailed with at last, by importunity, to listen 
to him, to break your faith to me — to — the thougnt is mad- 
ness — you cannot, no Letitia, you will not, you dare not be 
false. Your own heart would not let you commit so great a 
sin as to plunge me into such utter, hopeless misery! Forgive 
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me sweetest, forgive me these wild thoughts; forgive that for 
a moment I distrust you ; pardon the wanderings of a mind 
that lahours under the distractions of douht, of restless 
jealousy. But oh, Letitia ! did you hut know how I loved, 
you would pardon me ; you would weep for me. For who 
can have a treasure in which all his soul is hound up, where 
he looks to find his rest, his hopes, his affections — who 
could see such a treasure in danger of heing snatched from 
him, and keep his pulse even, and his temper calm, as if his 
prize were locked in his own hosom, where he could guard it 
till life should be no more? But I will be calm — ^forgive the 
distractions of these moments. 

I write this from the poor widow's cottage, where I have so 
often found a shelter since the doors of Trelawne, that once 
so readily opened to me, move slowly on their hinges at my 
approach ; and where the cold reception of your mother, and 
of all but yourself, makes me fully understand that I am on 
sufferance, and that I owe being admitted at all to my name ! 
Yet there were times, when the most distant kinsman of a 
Trelawny was considered, by the honour attached to that old 
name, as the equal of the proudest lord in the land. But a 
wealthy baronet, a haughty Sir Francis, is now the star of the 
ascendent ; and I, my lord's poor nephew, may think myself 
graced that I am not sent to the lower table in the hall, to 
mess with the grooms ! Yet even this coolness I have endured, 
and will still endure, for your sweet sake, my dearest Letitia. 
Yes, scorn, contempt, all may be borne so long as you are true. 

I feel some relief at this moment by knowing I am near you, 
though I do not see you. Yet from the little lattice of the 
cottage where I write, I can see the old trees in the park« 
How often we have walked together under their shade ! I can 
see the tower that was built by our feudal ancestors, when a 
Trelawny, a belted knight, though he came penniless and 
wounded from the wars, found a ready hand and an open 
heart to welcome him to the halls of his forefathers. And if 
love sprang up in the dear circle of his home — ^if a maiden, 
the daughter of one near to him in blood (as near as we are) 
won his heart, the Holy See of Rome was appealed to, and a 
dispensation granted to make him happy. No stem denial 
was given to all his hopes, no old canon laws pleaded, as if he 
outraged nature in loving one of his own kindred. But I 
wander again : my spirit is restless ; it is with you. 

Letitia, I must, I will see you. Do not deny me ! I will 
see you, even in a manner tnat will prevent all scruples. I 
hear that our poor cousin Charles is so ill he cannot live. I 
always loved that dear boy. Even if you were not at Tre- 
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lawne, I should beg to see him once more while he was yet 
alive. He is your mother's nephew; she will not deny me 
admission ; for I know Charles has expressed a wish to see 
me. I shall go to Trelawne ; I have made up mind to do so. 
Come to me then this evening for ten minutes, but for ten 
minutes, in the laurel walk, that I may speak to you before 
we meet with so many eyes upon us; and I will then present 
myself before your doors. 

Dr. Ruddell, our dear old master, I hear is come down. 
Alas, Letitia ! he helped to teach us a lesson which not all his 
philosophy could now teach us to forget! Write me a few 
lines. John Jagp, that most faithful lad, bears this : you may 
trust him with the answer; he is true to me as heart of oak. 
Farewell, sweetest ! I wait with impatience your reply. 

Ever yours in affection, 

Henry Trelawny. 



LETTER VI. 
To Henry Trelawny y by the hands of John Jago. 

My dear Cousin, Trelawne^ Tuesday noon. 

Your letter has so agitated me, I can scarcely hold the pen 
to answer it. I have written and tore up more than one note. 
What ought I to do? I know I am wrong; but you are 
unhappy, and I am the cause. Calm yoiu: mind; for my 
sake be calm — I will meet you ; yes — ^but for ten minutes 
only — in the laurel walk. I shall be there at six o'clock this 
evening. Yet how to leave poor Charles, I know not ; even 
for that short space I scarcely know how to quit him. His 
time draws verj' short ; poor boy ! how I shall miss him ! 
But he will be at peace, happier than I am. You wiU find 
this a house of mourning indeed. Farewell till six. 

Dear cousin, your own, 

Letitia. 



1 
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LETTER VIL 
From Letitia Trelaumy to Rebecca Trelawny, 

My dear Rebecca, Trelaume, 1685. 

It is a relief to me, now that I have told you the whole 
truth, still to disburthen my Ml heart to you in moments 
of so much anxiety and distress. But for this occupation (and 
I could now turn to none but such as might be connected 
with my own feelings) I could hardly support the oppression 
of mind that weighs me down almost to the earth. But I will 
be more composed : I have prayed for composure ; I will 
endeavour to tell you all regularly, melancholy and heart- 
rending as the detail must be. My mother and Dr. Ruddell 
are both writing to my lord, so that my letters to you will go 
in the same packet. 

According as I had agreed, I met Harry in the laurel walk. 
Though I was exact to the time, I found that he had waited, 
and that John Jago was on the look out for fear of intruders. 
On going up to my cousin, I was shocked to see his altered 
looks ; and there was an anxiety about his countenance that 
contradicted the assurance he gave me, that he was at peace 
on seeing me. There was such a distraction in his manner, 
in consequence, I believe, of something he had heard about 
Sir Francis Beaumont (for on that subject he never will be 
at ease), that, at times, his expressions were wholly contra- 
dictory. He would say the kindest things ; and then, almost 
in the same breath, reproach me either for not answering him 
so decidedly as he wished me to do, or for saying too little on 
the subject that was nearest to his heart ; and then he would 
burst into tears, and pray my forgiveness. To see a man 
(and one whose mind is strong as that of Harry Trelawny) 
in tears, is the most distressing sight that I know in the 
world. With women, tears seem natural ; they accord with 
the tenderness, the weakness of our sex. But when a mascu- 
line soul is thus overpowered, it creates a sympathy that has 
in it something of terror more than pity : we tremble as we 
witness it. 

I did my best to soothe him ; and he was soothed, in a 
very great degree, by my efforts. But he bade me in future 
never to speak slightingly of anything that distressed his 
mind about me; for he said that, with sentiments so nice 
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as his were towards me, a word too much or too little, on 
any suhject connected with them, shocked their delicacy, and 
threw over them that chill which deeply wounds a feeling 
mind, though to the common observer there would seem to 
be no offence. Such minds, Rebecca, require indeed the 
nicest management, especially when they are under the in** 
fluence of those imaginations which arise from the anxieties 
of the heart. We may wound by a trifle ; we may hurt by 
silence ; we may blight by indifference : for affection gives a 
language to all these things, and can trace the absence or 
the existence of a kindred feeling, by a word, by a look— in 
what we do not, as well as in what we do. 

Yet Harry, could he have read my heart, had, I am sure, 
no cause for complaint ; but there is about him such a spirit 
of self-infliction, the consequence of fear and uncertainty, 
that I often give him pain, when to do so is the farthest 
from my thoughts. It is a fault in him, as by what I have 
done he ought to know me, and to trust my heart. Yet I 
forgive him : sincere affection merits patience to bear with its 
faults. It is the sweetest contentment of life ; why therefore 
should I complain of its imperfections, knowing that we do 
not refuse the rose because it carries about it a few thorns ? 
I am not perfect, why should I look then for perfection in 
my poor cousin ? No, I will learn to bear with those unjust 
reproaches that arise from the very excess of his love I If 
his offence to me is light, patience shall make it pass without 
a wound. If it would commit him in the opinion of others, 
and not in my own eyes, I will hide it in my heart. But if it 
be one that, by unchecked indulgence, would become fatal 
to us both, I will tell it to himself, and crush the fault ere it 
gains time and strength to grow into an injury. 

I told you just now that I did my best to calm him. I 
assured him that my father had not written to me any press- 
ing instances to induce my immediate acceptance of his 
favourite Sir Francis; though I could not deny that my 
mother (till poor Charles's danger engrossed all her thoughts) 
had importuned me, and lectured me much on the subject of 
obedience. Harry's observations about our mother hurt me 
a good deal, though my own mind whispered they were not 
altogether unfounded, however much his state of feeling might 
exaggerate and colour them. He said he was sure that Lady 
Trelawny would rule the bishop in this matter, even if he 
were himself less inclined to it. He did justice to our mother's . 
excellent understanding, and to her many good qualities; but, 
he added, he had observed that she was inflexible in her 
notions of parental authority, and implicit obedience on the 
part of a child. I said that my father would never drive on 
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this afikir to extremities, even if mamma would have it so. 
To this he replied, that she was a woman of a strong character; 
that such women did more hy their resolutions, however 
wrong might be their resolves, than other women of more 
pliant tempers could effect by their greatest virtues. I asked 
him how this could apply to my father. 

The Bishop, he said, loved his lady, and valued her under- 
standing, consequently, his tenderness and his respect for her 
were equal; and they made him desirous not to give her pain 
by positive contradiction, so that he had humoured her pre- 
judices, till, at length, by want of courage to oppose, he sub- 
mitted to their influence; and this he considered was one 
chief cause of my father's determined opposition to his enter- 
taining any thoughts of me ; for though my lord considered 
first cousins too near akin for marriage, his lady had a dread, 
amounting even to superstition, on the subject. Harry feared 
her, therefore, the most. For though reason, he said, may 
overcome opinions that are erroneous, it has no power to 
combat superstition with success; for that takes its stand 
amon^t mysteries and terrors which, having no place in the 
matenal world, cannot be brought within the pale of expe- 
rience ; and no arms can reach an enemy that is impalpable. 
Argument, therefore, must set aside such a prejudice before it 
can touch its effects; and how can this be done where an 
opponent has fenced himself under the position of one who 
says, ** I do not attempt to reason about this, but I know it 
is so," 

The view which Harry has taken of mamma's objections 
made me very melancholy; for I fear it is but too weU founded. 
She told me the other day, daughters, whilst under the care 
of their parents, had no right to think for themselves; that is 
done for them by their natural guardians; their part is to 
fulfil that which the more mature judgment of their parents 
has decided for them. 

When I said something about my own feelings, she cut me 
very short, and said, " Do not talk to me, Letty, about your 
feelings; feel you ought to obey — that is your duty as a 
daughter, and not to argue with your superiors ; for when was 
it ever seen that the hand pretended to dictate to the head?" 
I did not tell this to Harry, and so we parted. Soon after, he 
made his appearance at Trelawne. How he was received, I 
know not; for I did not come down to meet him, but remained 
with my sick cousin. To-morrow I will tell you all the rest; 
and believe, dear sister, that to-morrow, as to-day, I can 
never be other than yours, 

Most affectionately, 

Letitia Trelawnt. 



^ 
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LETTER VIII. 
From the same to the same — in continuation, 

Mr DEAR Rebecca, 

I have been sitting with poor Charles; never shall I forget 
the painful scene that I have witnessed. I will describe all 
that passed as well as I can ; though I know it will be impos- 
sible for me to convey to you any adequate idea of the vanous 
and contending feelings that filled mv breast. 

You have never seen Charles Hele since he was a child; 
you do not, therefore, know what a fine vouth he was grown, 
now handsome, how good, how amiable, how he distinguished 
himself at Westminster school : there is not a doubt he would 
have gone out head-boy, had his health but have been spared 
a few months longer. He has sense and reflection far beyond 
his years; and his long illness, with the books he has read 
during his afiliction, have produced in him that frame of mind 
which. Dr. Ruddell says, deserves the name of true Christian 
philosophy. 

Yesterday he was l3dng on a couch in the room above the 
parlour that looks out into the park. The windows were 
open, and the sun was setting with a mild lustre, that threw 
an inexpressible charm over the stillness and serenity that, 
in weatner like this, ushers in the close of day — a serenity 
that renders us thoughtful whilst we are pleased, and pro- 
duces, even in minds at ease, a gentle degree of melancnoly 
which mingles with happiness itself, where there is feeling 
and affection in the heart. Poor Charles sat reclining, with 
his eyes (that looked, I thought, imnaturally bright for one 
so spent and sick) fixed upward, as if he watched the clouds 
as they moved slowly on, catching and reflecting those beau- 
tiful rays of light that at times made them glow like molten 
gold. The tops of the park trees were also gilded, whilst 
thick shadows nad settled about their trunks and boughs, and 
the deer were herding together. The rooks winged their 
way, under the guidance of their dusky leader, to the loftiest 
trees, where they had their nests; and all living creatures 
without seemed to wait till the sun, which animated existence, 
should be finally sunk down, in order to settle to their own 
repose. 

VII. F 
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By the side of the couch sat Dr. Ruddell ; he had been 
reading aloud to poor Charles. I was near him. My sister 
Charlotte was bathing his temples with some sweet waters, and 
wiping the damps which continually burst from his forehead, 
for his hair was literally dripping with that exhausting per- 
spiration that seems to drain away life, drop by drop, from its 
spring. As Charles reclined watching the clouds, a lurid ray 
of the setting sun fell on his pale and wasted countenance, 
and shewed yet more strongly the ravages that had there 
been made by disease. The brilliancy of the eyes was even 
yet more striking. His poor hands hung down ; they were so 
thin they looked as if a white skin only remained to cover 
the bones. I never saw a frame so wasted by the gradual 
approaches of death. 

Thinking the sun would be painful to him, as it shot so 
directly upon his face, I rose to draw, in part, the curtain 
across the window ; but he motioned to me to let it be as it 
was, and said he liked to watch the sinking sun : he knew it 
would rise again, though he might not see that beautiful 
spectacle. The dead, he added, would one day rise again, 
and how much more glorious would be their light! for in 
eternity their sun has no change, no decline, for the day of 
the Lord endureth for ever. He spoke this with a solemnity, 
with a look so raised, that his whole soul seemed already to 
soar beyond the frail and shattered tenement which confined 
his angelic spirit. He continued to speak for some time in 
this strain, whilst we were silent from grief, and from that 
sense of deep awe which the words of those who are soon to 
leave us (and whom we shall see no more, till we meet again 
before the throne of judgment) never fail to inspire. 

At last Charlotte, making a strong effort to speak firmly, 
said, as she turned aside her head to hide her tears, that she 
hoped to see him better in the morning. His mind, engrossed 
with the thoughts of his condition, caught at the word, and 
immediately applied it to the subject on which all his powers, 
clear as in moments of health, were so firmly bent. " The 
morning," he exclaimed, " the morning is ushered in by slow 
and silent steps : it comes out of darkness, and it brings no- 
thing with it to shew what will be the events of the day. 
Many a morning has risen smiling and brightly on him who 
ere night has been called to his coffin and his shroud ; an event 
that was as little foreseen as any that may be hidden in the 
years yet unborn. Happy are they who reckon the duties of 
life like the clock ; and who, even as that marks the lapses of 
time, number their hours with God, and consider the present 
but as a solemn pause between themselves and eternity." 
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The bell in the clock-house struck whDst he was yet speak- 
ing; and, as he has so often done during his illness, he 
applied the little circumstance directly to his condition ; for 
he now considers all things in reference to his approaching 
dissolution. Oh, Rebecca ! how awful is the contemplation 
of approaching death ! How do all oui* petty anxieties, our 
turmoils, and our cares, seem to grow inconsequent, and to 
fade away before that strong light which the rising of eternity 
casts on the human soul ! I sometimes reproach myself for 
being anxious about anything when I look on my dying 
cousin. When I think what he was — ^his youth, his fine 
person, his excellent parts, his matured mind, his prospects 
in life, all such as would satisfy the utmost wish of the fondest 
affection, of the greatest worldly pride ; and what are they 
now? His youth has passed under the same sentence as 
worn-out age — a grave; it is to that he must speedily be 
consigned : his talents early blighted, his beauty withered as 
the grass of the field, his prospects nothing ! What then are 
all his perfections but so many griefs to us now ! What folly 
is it then to set our hearts on things so frail, so uncertain ! 
Nothing now remains of any worth in my poor cousin, but 
that wisdom which taught him to think of his Creator in the 
days of his youth; that now renders his death-bed one of 
hope and blessing. 

How I have grieved at the thoughts of his dying so young ! 
But this, too, is folly ; for doth not the Bible say — " Honour- 
able age is not that which standeth in length of years ?" Dr. 
Ruddeil, I thought, spoke to Charles admirably on this sub- 
ject. For though the poor boy never repines, yet he did say 
something about being cut off before he had any opportunity 
of shewing my father that his care about the education of his 
nephew had not been entirely thrown away. He added, that 
he had yet done nothing for himself, nothing to recompense 
his friends who had taken such care of an orphan boy like 
him. The good doctor sat by him, holding Charles's hand in 
his. There was a settled grief in his venerable features, 
though he preserved a calm manner, that shewed how deeply 
he felt this affliction — the sight of all these blighted hopes in 
one so early cut down; they lay like faded blossoms before 
him. I saw the quiver of his lips, the quick motion of his 
eyelids, the hand hastily crossed before his eyes to wipe off 
the tear that else would have fallen. 

Dr. Ruddeil spoke many words of comfort to Charles, with 
that tone of earnestness and piety that makes the simplest 
sentence of religious hope, from the lips of the good man, 
find its immediate way to the heart. True piety is always 

f2 
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amiable ; it has a grace to persuade, as well as an authority 
to reprove ; and Dr. Ruddell, whose charity is all love, all 
kindness to his fellow-beings, as the creatures of one God, 
wins souls by the gentleness of his counsels, and calms afflic- 
tion by being himself a sharer in the griefs of the afflicted. 
" My dear boy," he said to Charles, "magnify God, even in 
this early cutting off. He has blessed you with a portion of 
his Spirit to know him, to love him ; you have walked with 
him in life, and he will make up to you for the loss of time by 
the early recompense of eternity ! To die well is as much 
the consummation of human happiness in the briefest as in 
the longest life. Among the ancients, the victory that was 
won in an hour had the crown of honour assigned to the con- 
queror, as much as if he had maintained the field from the 
rising till the going down of the sun. Blame not God, but 
rather bless him, that he gives you a swift victory and an 
early crown." 

"His will be done," said my cousin: "for life or death I 
am, I hope, equally prepared, and resigned to all the dispen- 
sations of His providence. " As he spoke, the door opened, 
and my mother, with Mr. Marshall the apothecary, and cousin 
Harry, came into the room. Charles shook Harry affection- 
ately by the hand, and thanked his aunt that she had per- 
mitted him to see him. It was a great comfort, he said — one 
he had desired. He next spoke to Mr. Marshall, who troubled 
him with few questions, having heard all the particulars of 
how he had passed the night, etc., and what had happened 
since he last saw him, from mamma. The doctor felt his 
pulse, and said he was better. I thought he was mistaken, 
though I said nothing; I indeed thought that Charles wa» 
worse rather than amended. The doctor judged by the pulse, 
but I went by the countenance ; and if I were a medical 
attendant of the sick bed, that should principally guide me. A 
pulse may vary even by the slightest change of feeling in the 
patient; but the countenance, how much does that express! 
how strongly are the characters, the changes of disease, there 
marked ! they do not deceive. I have closely watched Charles 
in this long illness, and I know it is so. 

Mr. Marshall whispered to mamma that he might yet last 
some weeks — I thought not some days. There was a hollow- 
ness, a sunken expression in his countenance, a twitching of 
the muscles, particularly about the mouth, an anxious look, 
and that glaring brightness about the eyes, with a flutter now 
and then of the spirits, which made me certain life was fast 
ebbing, and that, like a taper nearly spent, it was but as the 
last flame that leaps up ere it sinks for ever and expires. Mr. 
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Marshall retired with Lady Trelawny, as she wished to talk 
to him in private ahout my cousin; for some new medicine 
was to he given to him, with a view to compose him, for he 
had not slept for ten minutes together on the previous night. 
When the surgeon was gone, Dr. Ruddell read the prayers 
for the sick, with his accustomed devotion. Charles was too 
weak to he audihle in all the responses ; hut his lips moved, 
and his countenance and manner shewed how deeply his 
whole soul was engaged in the sacred service. When it was 
over he thanked the doctor; and Charlotte and I, fancying 
he might wish to converse a little with him and cousin Harry 
alone, left the room, and retired with the most melancholy 
feelings to our apartment. I must here pause; you shall 
receive an account of what followed in my next. 

Dear Rehecca, 
Ever your affectionate Sister, 

Letitia. 



LETTER IX. 
From the same to the same — vn continuation, 

I once more resume the pen, my dearest Rehecca, to conclude 
xay sad tale. I mentioned how ill poor Charles was on the 
day I last wrote. That night he grew worse ; mamma sat up 
with him herself, and never left his hedside till long after 
dayhreak. He had some sleep in the forenoon, and Mr. 
Marshall again saw him. In the evening, hy his own desire, 
he was again removed to the couch in the parlour ; and after 
Dr. Ruddell had heen with him, the good chaplain told us 
how much he was changed. Charles had hegged to see our 
cousin Harry and myself; we went to him immediately. Dr. 
Ruddell quitted the room soon after conducting us into it; he 
said he had to write to my lord. We were left alone with 
Charles. The dear hoy hade us come near him. I took my 
seat on the side of the couch ; Harry was opposite to it. 

There was something in the looks of the poor sufferer, that 
seemed to intimate that what he was ahout to communicate 
weighed deeply on his mind. He said, ^'I have longed to 
speak to you hoth; I am dying. Do not weep, my dear 
Letitia, hut listen to me. It is believed," he continued after 
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a short pause, "that to the dying is sometimes given a clearer 
knowledge of those things that are connected with a world 
beyond our own, than can ever be attained in moments of life 
and health. As the body sinks, the mind becomes freer, less 
clogged by earthly feelings; and already on the confines of 
the grave, the soul, eager for her flight, glances onward amid 
those mysterious regions, that here excite our terror, hope, 
and doubt, as our faith is strong or weak in the promises of 
Him who cannot deceive. Oh, my dear cousin!" he said, 
turning to me, "and you, my dear friend," he added, looking 
at Harry, " do not treat lightly, or as the idle dreams of a sick 
fancy, or as the wanderings of a distempered mind, that which 
I have now to say. There is a strong impression on my 
mind, that I cannot but think comes to me as an intimation 
from those invisible beings, our guardian angels, who throng 
about us in life, and are most active, perhaps, near the hour of 
our death; there is, I say, an impression of this kind so strong 
upon me, that I cannot shake it oil*. It seems to tell me, that 
should your unhappy attachment continue for each other, it 
will be the source of long years of sorrow to you both. That 
you love each other is now no secret at Trelawne. I thought 
it my duty to tell you my fears ; and if I had not done so, J 
could not die in peace." 

I was exceedingly shocked and surprised by Charles's 
words. Harry said little ; I was too confused to hear dis- 
tinctly what that little might be. Our monitor continued, 
addressing himself more particularly to me — " Your father is 
averse to this unhappy attachment and your mother is 
rendered most wretched by it. For, not only does she deem 
it wrong in itself, but she has an unconquerable fear of the 
ancient prophecy that has so long been handed down in this 
family, and which, it is said, is always present to every one 
who dies under the roof of Trelawne, and is of kin to its lord. 
It seems as if death would recal this prophecy to the memory 
of the living with a deeper and more impressive solemnity, 
when he is about to claim another of their blood. I have been 
told that the last head of the house of Trelawny died whilst yet 
repeating it. For these two nights past, the recollection of it 
has haunted my pillow." He then repeated the old rhyming 
couplet we have all heard, Rebecca, from our nurses, and 
almost from our cradles : — 

"Trelawne, her course 'mid cousins run, 
Shall weep for many a first-born son.'* 

"It is strange," he said, "that those rude rhymes should so 
fasten themselves on my mind. When the bell strikes in the 
old tower, I seem to hear them; if the wind howls amongst 
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the park trees, it seems to me as if a voice was in the hlast 
repeating the warning — as if it bade me call up the memory 
of that c^d prophecy in my last hours." 

Charles spoke this in a manner so agitated, that I saw it 
would he giving him extreme pain to combat a superstitious 
feeling which was, no doubt, the result of his weakness ; it 
thus rendered him alive to the impressions of a wandering 
imagination. Harry saw it also in the same light, and affec- 
tionately grasping the poor boy's hand, he bade him not 
disquiet himself with the recollection of anything painful; 
and assured him that his affectionate solicitude for his friends 
would endear his memory to them so long as life should 
endure. 

Charles shook his head, unsatisfied with the answer ; but he 
only said, "I have done what seems to me right; I have 
warned you ; my mind is relieved of an oppressive burthen, 
and I can now only pray that God may direct you for the 
best." Exhausted by this conversation, he lay down on the 
couch, and endeavoured to compose himself. After a while 
we left the room, as my mother came in with Mr. Marshall, 
who was desirous once more to see him. That day, so fully 
impressed was he that he drew near his end, he took a solemn 
farewell of us all, as we stood weeping around him. He 
directed what he could wish to be done with the little property 
he called his own. He gave his Virgil to Harry, and begged 
me, when he should be no more, to keep for his sake his 
Bible — his Prayer-book he gave to my sister; and the picture 
of his deceased mother, that he frequently pressed to his lips, 
he desired his aunt to keep as the dearest token he had to 
leave to her. To the Bishop he gave his father's ring as a 
mark of his gratitude for all his kindness. His favourite 
schoolfellows were not forgotten, and he thanked even the 
meanest servant who had attended him in his illness with 
great feeling. He begged my mother to let each of them 
have something whereby to remember him, besides mourning. 

His father had died abroad, but he desired to be buried in 
Pelynt church; and seemed gratified on hearing Dr. Ruddell 
say that he would preach at his funeral, grievous though the 
task must be to the good old tutor. Everybody expressed 
their astonishment to see one so young, for he is not yet quite 
fifteen years old, so calm and so collected — so full of thought 
for what was proper, and for what might shew kindness and 
gratitude to all around him. I dare say he hurt himself by 
the exertion he made to speak to us so much as he did ; for 
towards evening he became alarmingly worse, and desired to 
be put to bed. In raising him into it, I was told that the 
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servant, who assisted him awkwardly, tore his shirt sleeve. 
The nurse wanted to sew it up, as he could not be troubled 
with changing to put on another ; but he said, " No, let it be 
as it is; it will be the more easily taken off when I am dead." 

Charles spoke now and then about his aunt (for you know 
how fond he has always been of our mother) with a good deal 
of earnestness. The nurse asked him if she should call in 
Lady Trelawny — ^if he wished to take leave of her once more. 
He said, after a slight pause — ''No, that is earthly; I will 
think only of God, of my Redeemer ! I will not see her again. 
Where is'Doctor Ruddell?" 

The ffood doctor was immediately summoned, and again 
prayed by him ; and after that he took the potion which Mr. 
Marshall had prepared, and hoped would compose him for 
the night; but it aid not produce that effect, and he became 
at times very wandering and light-headed. I stole into his 
room about dawn of day; he was lying with his arms extended 
outside the bed-clothes, his head propped up with pillows, 
and drawing his breath in great pain. His eyes were sunk in 
his head; and when I touched his hand, I found it strike a 
chill to me : it was all damp and cold. His eyes were fixed, 
yet he seemed to see nothing ; and his thoughts appeared to 
be wandering amongst old recollections, as he every now and 
then spoke a few disjointed sentences; something in this way 
— "My mother!" he suddenly exclaimed; "I see her — ^an 
angel, bright wings and white robes ; she beckons to me— 
yes! Pelynt church, I am coming; mother, we shall meet 
there. The warning, an old prophecy — well I have spoken, 
told all about that. I have not been idle, but very ill. Mr. 
Marshall gave me the draught, but I'll not take it again — 
how my head beats! Tell the doctor I will make up for it — 
lost time. I'll not play, Davus, that I will not. (Poor boy ! 
he was thinking of the play at Westminster school.) My 
cousin Letty ; there she is. My mother — ^yes, close by her, 
both standing at the foot of the bed — but oh ! how pale, my 
dear, dear mother. I have my shroud on — it is all white. 
Die a boy — who says that death is dark? The plumes nod 
on the horses' heaas, and they are white; but that's pomp. 
The mourners ! — the coffin will weep longer than they. Damp 
and cold — worms live there. Is it six o'clock?" 

In this way Charles wandered on ; it was enough to break 
one's heart to hear him. I quitted the room, for I could not 
stifle my feelings, and returned to him again when I had 
given vent to them. I found the nurse moistening his mouth 
with some drops mixed with water, that she gave him in a 
spoon; but he could not swallow: speech was gone. He 
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grew colder and colder: we saw how it was; and whilst we 
were kneeling in deep silence round the bed, as the good 
doctor read, in a low voice, as articulately as his feelings 
would let him, the prayers for the d3dng, Charles expired, 
exactly as the clock struck six. He went off so gently at the 
last, that it was merely by the fixed features, and all respira* 
tion haying ceased, that we knew that he was gone. 

I will not attempt to describe to you the sorrow of our 
family. My mother, from having had her orphan nephew 
under her care ever since his infancy, feels his loss as much 

' as if he had been one of her own children ; and I am sure, 
from some words that she dropped, that she knows, before he 
died, Charles talked to us about the old prophecy. Much as she 
grieves, yet she bears her grief with that sobriety of carriage, 

"that dignity, which distinguishes a strong mind, Uke hers, m 
hours of severe calamity. With her, no circumstances of 
distress can make her shew a passionate sorrow, because her 
reason is never wholly overcome by her feelings. The exer- 
cise of reason she considers the perfection of existence ; and 
to be amazed by sorrow, would, m her opinion, be to lose her 
recollection and just sense of mortality, and that all conditions 
lie under the sentence of death — subject to time, accident, 
and change. I have seen my mother, with a countenance as 
pale as ashes, struggling to suppress a tear, and yet dis- 
coursing on the mutability of human happiness, and an entire 
submission to our duty as the end for which we live. To 
neglect the slightest duty, either moral or religious, is, in her 
opinion, a heavy sin : would that her notions of duty were 
less stem, more indulgent to the weakness of others! But 
she can put into practice her strong resolutions; and she 
measures the capabilities of others, if they choose to exert 
them, by her own severe standard. How is it Rebecca, that 
we are all so much in awe of my mother? Is it not from this 
cause? 

I was so overcome by Charles's death that I could do 
nothing but weep; but mamma, though we saw the tears in 
her eyes, neither sobbed nor spoke. She approached the bed, 
kissed the forehead of the corpse, composed the hands, and 
with her own closed down his eyes; and recommending us all 
to meditate on the awful scene we had just witnessed, but not 
to indulge fruitless and extravagant sorrow, she directed that 
Oben might attend upon her in her own room, to receive 
from herself all the necessary orders on this melancholy event. 
Dr. Ruddell, though he spoke as became a man of his sacred 
calling, was, nevertheless, not half so composed as our mother. 
Her presence seemed, indeed, to restrain even the expression 
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of his feelings, and to check their indulgence. So much do 
minds of her lofty character possess the ascendency over 
others of a more common class. 

But no sooner had Lady Trelawny quitted the room, than 
Dr. Ruddell approached the bed, and cut off some of my poor 
cousin's hair. This done, he looked upon him for a moment, 
and then burst into a flood of tears, that obliged him to throw 
himself into a chair; it was many minutes before the violence 
of his emotion at all subsided. At length he arose; and, 
taking my sister and myself by the hand, he gave one more 
look towards the bed, and led us in silence from the room. 
He retired immediately to his closet, and wrote, 1 believe to 
our father : we saw no more of him till we all assembled in 
the chapel at evening prayer. My mother has since informed 
me that my lord will not be able to come down to attend the 
funeral. It is to be on Sunday next, in Pel3mt church : we 
are all to follow the melancholy train. 

What a subject for contemplation, Rebecca, is death! It 
is at all times full of awe; but when the friend cut down is 
young — in the very dawn or morning of life, it carries with it 
something of that feeling of disappointment, which irritates 
our regrets by our thinking what the deceased might have 
been had he been spared. The old when they die have run 
their course ; their work is done; their cup of good or of evil 
has been filled and emptied; their whole history is known, 
and nothing remained for hope had they been spared. But 
in an early death, so much is left for the imagination; and we 
picture to ourselves what the young would have been had he 
not died ; and we decorate his image with all the flowers of 
hope, which are ever of the fairest and best when they are 
scattered by the hand of afiection. 

How many bright and good things did I fancy for poor 
Charles; but all is over now, and he is gone! Yet I shall 
often think of him, and fancy him near me; for no solitude 
is, I am certain, free from spirits. God's host is about us, in 
our path, or in our bed, to aid, to guard, or to weep over our 
frail mortality ! Could it then have been from such a com- 
munion of the soul with unseen angels, who are our ministers, 
that Charles dwelt on that old prophecy? But I will try to 
dismiss it from my mind, for is it not a superstition? I can 
write no more. 

Dear Sister, yours, 

Letitia. 
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LETTER X. 

Tram Dr. RuddeU to the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Bristol, 

at his House in Chelsea. 

My Lord, Trelaume, 1685. 

In my last letter* it was my painful duty to communicate to 
your lordship some account of the death of that most sainted 
boy, who, for the many perfections of his nature, in one so 
young, may be truly saia to have gone beyond the hope of 
all his friends in their most favourable opinion of his merits. 
But he was largely endowed with the grace of God, and with 
Him all things are possible, as truly that which I have now 
to set forth cannot fail to prove ; for what I have now to 
write upon is a matter above reason, though nothing contrary 
to it. But I will endeavour to relate to your lordship the 
strange chance that has befallen me, as methodically as I 
can. Indeed I am, I do confess, so amazed by the wonder 
of it, that most certainly, as Sir Thomas Browne says, in his 
* Religio Medici,^ I will rather down on my knees and wrestle 
with the difficulty in prayer, than, by any attempts of my 
own vain reasoning, try to account for it. 

My lord, that was a sad morning, at the ancient house of 
your lordship's forefathers, when the poor remains of this 
sweet child were taken forth to the bunal. Mr. Harry Tre- 
lawny, being your lordship's own nephew, and the eldest male 
of the family then present, was chief mourner ; and the ladies 
of the family, who all attended, chose to be the close mourners. 
These, therefore, had the rosemary. As the custom has it, they, 
with the chief mourner sitting at the head of the corpse, were 
shut up in a room hung with black for more than an hour. 
The coffin stood on tressels. As the deceased was young 
and single, the ladies and gentlemen wore white scarfs and 
gloves; and the books given away as the dole gifts were 
tied with white ribands : each book had silver clasps. The 
deceased had himself ordered that the dole books chosen for 
this occasion should be copies of the * Holy Dying,' or of the 
' Golden Grove ;' and all his orders and wishes were punctually 

* The letter to which Dr. Ruddell alludes does not appear in this 
collection, the circumstances of the boy's death having oeen already 
narrated by Letitia Trelawny. 
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fulfilled. The grave garland * was, as is usual in the west of 
England, made to be carried to the church by the chief female 
close mourner, who is always chosen among the virgins of the 
deceased's kin, if he be young and single ; thus prettily pre- 
figuring the innocent estate of him who goes down, like an 
April flower, to the tomb.' 

Your lordship's beloved child, and my most rare and dear 
pupil, Mistress Letitia Trelawny, was chosen garland-maid on 
this sad occasion. She had woven the chaplet with her own 
fair hands ; and laurel, myrtle, bay, and rosemary, with many 
a rose and other sweet-smelling flowers, were there inter- 
woven with that delicate art which shews how sweetly feeling 
can dress itself and its images in all things, and can make 
the very flowers of the field to speak their pretty lessons of 
morality. 

The mourners rose as I entered the room, dressed in my 
surplice, and ready to lead on to the ceremony. All rose but 
Mr. Harry Trelawny, who, as chief mourner, stirred not till 
the bearers lifted the corpse; before which he immediately 
placed himself, and so was to walk in the procession. Mistress 
Letitia Trelawny in her black dress, with the white scarf 
floating over it, looked very lovely : she took up the garland 
that was laid at the head of the coflin, and sighed deeply. 
Your lordship knows how full of reflection is her truly sedate 
mind; rich in matter, and ever ready to bring forth some 
of its stores on occasions the most happy and fit for their 
exercise. She could not lift the garland without giving vent 
to some apposite expressions of her mind ; and in her poetic 
way, for her feelings constantly connect themselves with the 
poetry of things, she opened a page in the * Holy Dying,' a 
00^ of which was her dole giff, and looking sadly on the 
comn, she said — " Poor Charles ! so young, so early lost !" And 
then she read aloud from her book — " But so I have seen a 
rose newly springing from the clefts of its hood, and at first 
it was fair as the morning, and full with the dew of heaven, 
as a lamb's fleece ; but when a rude breath had forced open 
its virgin modesty, and dismantled its too youthful and unripe 
retirements, it began to put on darkness, and to decline to 
softness and the symptoms of a sickly age : it bowed the head 
and broke its stalk ; and at night, having lost some of its 
leaves, and all its beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and 
dust." 

All present were exceedingly afiected; but I thought it 
became me, in these moments of entering upon an august 

* tliese curious forms and customs, so circumstantially described by 
the good doctor, are now quite obsolete in Cornwall. 
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solemnity, not to suffer any too softening feelings to steal 
upon my mind; so, not liking to trust myself any longer 
wbere so many objects of tenderness, and so many expres- 
sions of the like natiu*e, met me at every turn, I motioned 
that the bearers should come in, and the body be removed to 
the hearse : the rest followed to the coaches. I went on first, 
to be ready to meet the corpse at the church door. 

The church was filled, even to the aisles. After the prayers, 
I preached a sermon suited to the occasion, taking these words 
for my text, " Lord, teach us so to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom." The coffin was standing 
in the aisle, facing the pulpit. Knowing the dear boy to have 
been of uncommon parts, and of the best dispositions, I spoke 
with honest feeling his funeral commendation, such as might 
endear his memory to all who knew and valued him in life, 
and might render him as an example to the young to emulate 
his piety, his industry, and his gentle and affectionate con- 
versation. Now and then I seasoned my discourse with a 
quotation or two from the Greek and Hebrew ; and in the 
seventeenth head or division of my sermon, I had occasion to 
use this line from Virgil — 

" St paer ipse fuit cantari dignos ;** 

which I more particularly mention for a reason, connected 
with it, that 1 shall have to state anon. The deepest attention 
gave a silent witness to the force of my arguments, and to the 
interest of my subject; so that, ere I reached the nineteenth 
or final division of the matter, there was such a weeping and 
sobbing in the church, and so many handkerchiefs were seen 
wiping the tears from many eyes, that truly mine could not 
but send forth their own little store to keep company with 
that watery shower shed on so sweet and fallen a blossom. 
When the service was concluded, the corpse was lowered into 
the family vault of your lordship's house ; and as I walked 
down the aisle before it, reading aloud those solemn and 
impressive words which open our burial service, " I am the 
resurrection and the life, says the Lord," I heard a deep sob 
that came from behind one of the old pillars, called Saxon, 
in Pelynt church ; and looking up for a moment, I saw an 
ancient gentleman, with white hairs and a venerable coun- 
tenance, who leaned against the pillar, and seemed to be very 
much moved by the solemnity of the scene, or (as I thought) 
more probably by the effects my sermon had produced on his 
feelings. 

After the coffin was lowered, and all the sacred rites accom- 
plished, Mrs. Letitia's garland being hung up in the church, 
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I retired for a short space to the vettry, saying I would follow 
the mourning company very speedily to Trelawne, where 
some matter of a collation was to he served in the hall, for 
the refreshment of such of your lordship's tenantry and fol- 
lowers as had taken any part in the ceremony, or had come 
far to see the last rites done. I had quitted the vestry, and 
was just without the church door, when I observed the same 
ancient gentleman, who seemed purposely to waylay me in 
my retreat, come forward and intercept me in my course. 
At length, with a manner that had in it a good deal of the old 
courtesy, that has of late been too much neglected in this 
degenerate age, he saluted me, and, with an earnestness that 
was altogether extraordinary, entreated me to go home with 
him. 

Though he was a total stranger to me, even by name, I 
thanked him for his civility, and excused myself the best 
I could, saying, that at such a time I could not absent myself 
from the Lady Trelawny and the family, who, in the absence 
of my lord, looked to me for support and countenance in their 
trouble. He told me in answer, that however great their 
trouble might be, it could not be so importunate as his own, 
nor of a nature which demanded so immediate a remedy. I 
thought his discourse very odd, and he who addressed it to 
me nothing less so; for though his language was good, and 
his words and expressions those of an educated person, I 
plainly perceived by his habit, which was exceedingly worn, 
and of the old cut, that he was one in low fortunes. He had 
much the appearance of a distressed gentleman. 

''Good doctor," said he, for so was he pleased to call me, 
"though I am not known to you, yet you are perfectly known 
to me, by the report of the country round; and the discourse 
I have this day heard from your lips has touched me in so 
tender a point, that I feel assured, if there is a man on earth 
who can serve me at this pinch it is yourself." I thought he 
was about asking charity; and I believe I said something 
about my means not being large, but such help as I could 
afford was ever open to the relief of misfortune. 

"No, sir," said he, "you mistake me, I do not want your 
money ; it is something that is beyond price that I want from 
you. I want you to restore to me my son ; that is, one who 
IS as dear to me as if he were really my son." 

I looked astonished, and began to think that the poor gen- 
tleman was a little beside himself to talk in so strange and so 
abrupt a manner. " Sir," said I, " I am but a mortal, one of 
the humblest and the simplest of God's ministers; and I have 
no power, as you must well know, to restore the vital spark 
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that is extinct. If your son^-as your grief in the church at 
this day's ceremony makes me suspect — be dead, go ask of 
God, he can alone restore him to you at the resurrection of 
the just." 

" My son, this boy I mean, is not dead, sir," returned the 
stranger, " but in a far worse condition. How I thought of 
those words which you this day uttered, when you described 
a youth, who was just such another, by your account, as this 
lad had been, and but so lately ;" and then he repeated the 
line from Virgil, in a very pure and scholastic manner — 

<( Et puer ipse fuit cantari dignus/' 
" Sir," said I, " I perceive you have the tongues." 
*• I wish," he replied quickly, "that I had one that could 
move you to my house." 

" To be plain with you, sir," said I, " I am not a man much 
given to the company of strangers; unless, as it is my duty, 
as a minister of the church, to do any good, or to administer 
any consolation to the afflicted, who are doubtless, as my 
brethren and in the common bond of Christian charity, 
entitled to call on my poor services: but you have not told 
me in what way I can be useful to you : to go home with you 
to-day is impossible." 

"I can tell you nothing till you do so," replied the speaker; 
"but this I do assure you is a solemn tnitb, and I am not used 
wantonly or wilfully to call on the witness of God, that it is 
from you alone that I can hope for a service of so much con- 
sequence to me; and oh, how infinitely more so to a poor 
suffering fellow-creature ! one too, who, in my opinion, merits 
a better fate. Yet, alas! but I will say no more. Doctor, 
doctor," he continued with vehement importunity, "would 
you wish to save a soul alive?" 

" God forbid I should wish to do other," said I. " Sir, where 
do you live?" 

"Look yonder," said he ; and he pointed with his hand as 
he spoke towards the hills. "Do you see that small white 
cottage that stands on the hill above Polperro ?" 
" I mark it well," I replied. 

"Well, sir," he resumed, "that home, poor as it is, calls me 
master. There was a time when I should have been ashamed 
that such a mean dwelling did so; but pride was not made 
for man, and I have, I hope, overcome mine. When may I 
expect you?" 

"To-morrow," said I, " at six o'clock ;" and soon after we 
parted company. I felt an unaccountable interest for this 
person, of whom I knew so little, and who had accosted me 
m a manner that was so very singular. But there was about 
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him Ruch a venerable and sad look, and that mingled air of 
good breeding and deep chagrin, which so plainly spoke of 
fallen fortunes, that I could not remain indifferent. The mis- 
fortunes of a gentleman (and I could not but think him such) 
affect me more than the sight of poverty where its hardships 
have become natural from having grown up with the poor 
man; so that his burthen, lightened by habit, is not felt 
except in cases of extreme necessity : such are the wise dis- 
pensations of Providence, that the man is fitted to his con- 
dition, rather than the condition to the man. But how 
different is it where, from luxury and ease, and the refine- 
ments of education and the customs of society, the gentleman 
has sunk into a mean state, whilst his habits and his feelings 
keep no pace with the change; and he experiences the 
hardships of poverty, without the strength for labour; the 
contempt that worldliness throws upon him, without an 
indifference of mind to meet or to rebut it ; and sighs too 
often in secret for those riches that have made themselves 
wings, whilst he has not himself those of the dove — the holy 
spirit of peace — to fly away and be at rest far from the stormy 
winds and the tempest. 

These thoughts presented themselves to my mind (and I 
made a note of them in my tablebook for my next Sunday's 
sermon) as I returned to Trelawne. Nothing very material 
passed there that day: sadness and solemnity kept the house 
m decent order, so that the tenantry and followers departed 
very early after their refreshment. Lady Trelawny, much 
indisposed, retired to her own room. Mrs. Charlotte walked 
a turn or so in the park with me; and as we returned we saw 
Mr. Henry and Mrs. Letitia, walking lovingly together, as 
first cousins ought to do, under the shade of the laurel grove ; 
he, no doubt, consoling her as well as he was able, with all 
ghostly comfort on her recent affliction. I said nothing about 
my meeting with the poor gentleman in the church, thinking 
it better not to do so at present. To-morrow I will conclude 
this matter in another letter : till then, my lord, permit me to 
subscribe myself 

Your lordship's 
very faithfully obliged humble friend 
and poor chaplain, 

J. RUDDELL. 
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LETTER XL 

From Doctor RuddeU to the Right Rev, Lord Bishop of Bristol 

— in continuiMtion. 

Mt Lord, Trelatime, 1685. 

I was exact to my boiir (having set my timepiece with the 
clock here, not tmnking London time would be true in the 
west of England), and allowing sufficient to go at an easy 
trot, for I rode your lordship's own mare, as you had given 
me leave to do on my necessary occasions ; I was rather 
before than after the time of my appointment 

The interest I felt about the poor gentleman, who, I forgot 
to say, had told me his name was Mr. Thomas Bligh, made 
me look on his dwelling and the patch of garden in which it 
stood, with much curiosity ; not with such curiosity, my lord, 
I trust, as would deserve censure ; for I did not look to satisfy 
it from any idle motive ; it was neither to pry into the con- 
dition of my neighbour, because it might be less happy 
than mine own, nor to exult in that var3dng wheel of fortune 
(which is sometimes gratifying to the pride of the human 
heart) that so swiftly changes the position of human beings 
and their affairs, making the feather fly upwards, and placing 
those of small wit and less delert on the very summit, whilst 
the poor man of merit is often shifted to the ground spoke. 

No, my lord, 1 looked around in the hope that, by seeing 
something of the state of the family, I might best know how 
to apply my remedy of comfort, consolation, or advice ; yet so 
as to avoid giving pain by any allusions that might give 
uneasiness, knowing now sensitive are those who are down 
in the world, expecting, and that very tenaciously, that we 
should pay them such marks of respect, as would more suit 
their former than their present condition. 

The cottage, though small, was very neat ; and it was only 
in this particular that it differed from the more ordinary 
cottages of the Cornish peasantry. The garden was in nice 
order, and the view commanded by the brow of the hill, near 
which it stood, exceedingly grand ; almost as fine as one seen 
from a church tower or steeple, the only true place for seeing 
a fine view, since extension, as I take it, is the necessary and 
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first beauty of a landscape.* There were the Cornish hills, 
in one direction, rising up exceedingly beautiful, to a great 
height, quite barren, with not a tree upon them to conceal or 
to break the lines they formed. Looking the other way, the 
thick woods of your lordship's domain might also be seen, but 
they very much concealed the hills in that direction. There 
was the sea in the opposite distance, lying boundless before 
the sight, and standing up so high in the horizon, that it 
really looked as if the waters were going up hill. I could only 
catch a sight of a few of those dreadful and most frightful 
crags and cliffs that make the coast of Polperro to wear so 
stem and even terrifying an aspect, as if an earthquake had 
tossed them about, and overturned their very base in that wild 
and strange manner. 

Whilst I stood for a few minutes gazing about me, Mr. 
Bligh came out to meet me, and very civilly helped me to 
dismount, taking himself the mare by the bridle, and leading 
her into a little shed that was near the cottage. He welcomed 
me very kindly, and expressed his thanks for my punctual 
attendance to the meeting ; and leading me in-doors, intro- 
duced me to an ancient gentlewoman, who he told me was 
his wife. They both shewed me an excess of courtesy, and 
brought forward wine, which proved to be very excellently 
flavoured, and not such as we get from Portugal or Spain, but 
rather from France ; two very handsome silver drinking cups 
stood on the board; which sorted strangely, I thought, with 
the wooden trenchers (scoured as nice as hands couJd make 
them) that stood in a row on the shelves, and served them at 
meals. All the furniture was very homely, and Mrs. Bligh 
wore a snuff-coloured taffeta, with nothing better than a clean 
white night rail on her head. They pressed on me so many 
civilities, and made so much of me, that though I am far from 
being suspicious, yet knowing the evil times and the strange 
characters abroad in them, I began to misdoubt if there might 
not be some design at the bottom of all this; for I had 
scarcely a common acquaintance with the gentleman, and 
that little his own seeking, nor could I in anywise guess 
whence this so sudden flush of friendship should arise. 

After a while, however, Mr. Bligh proposed to shew me 
some plants he was rearing in his garden. He led me out, 
and we took a turn or two ; and then opening the little gate, 
he conducted me into the next fleld, where a cow that he said 
was his, was very quietly grazing. " Sir," said Mr. Bligh, 
suddenly stopping in his walk, *^ mough I scarcely know how 

• That sort of beauty called pigtubbs()UB was not understood in the 
days of the good Doctor. 
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to do it, I must open my mind to you, on the business we 
spoke of yesterday; it is a grievous one, but I beseech you to 
give me your kind attention, and do not think the matter that 
1 have to speak of is a light one." 

" Mr. Bligh," I replied, " you told me yesterday, that the 
matter on which you required my services concerned* the 
saving of a soul ; how can I then think of it lightly, knowing 
there is joy in heaven itself on such preservation? Sir, one 
soul is of more moment than a million of bodies ; we cannot 
always save the last, if God wills it otherwise, but he wills the 
destruction of no human soul that ever yet breathed ; and 
whilst there is life and sense, there is hope to turn the sinner 
from the error of his way." 

" Doctor," said Mr. Bligh, " the danger I apprehend wants, 
I see, explanation. I will therefore no longer speak by halves; 
yet, not to be unnecessarily particular, I will merely begin 
with sa3dng that, some few years ago, a lad (whose parentage 
I rather think was a secret which it would have done his 
mother's fame no good to make public) was placed under my 
care, on a very small pittance. I was then. Doctor, in better 
circumstances than at present, yet having suffered like many 
others, from the civil wars and the evil times ; and what I 
received for taking charge of this youngster, who was then a 
mere child, was not of sufficient importance to me to make 
the gain of any consequence. But it had so happened that 
our only child, on whom we had set our hearts, had not long 
before been taken off by the small-pox ; and this little fellow 
was so very like him, that when we were urged to take him 
under our care, it seemed to my poor wife, who was breaking 
her heart for the death of our son, as if heaven itself had sent 
him to be a comfort to us, and to remind us of little Tommy." 

"Mr. Bligh," said I, interrupting him, "I have known a 
similar instance in my own family; I have heard that my 
great grandmother, on the loss of an only daughter in her 
infancy, took a beggar's child and adopted it as her own, from 
its reminding her so very strongly of the deceased." 

"Sir," continued Mr. Bligh, "I can readily believe it; for 
this lad has grown to us, and has so interwoven himself with 
>Qur tenderest affections, that I do not hesitate to say, if our 
son had lived, we could not have loved him more dearly. We 
talk a great deal about nature. Doctor, but, in some instances, 
I am certain that habit is quite as powerful: for what else but 
the strongest affection could have induced us to keep this lad, 
when the person who committed him to our care wanted to 
send him out to the plantations, declaring he had no longer 
any means from the boy's parents, who were dead, to keep up 
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his little pittance, that there was no ohligation he should 
supply it out of his own purse, and that he felt he was doing 
an act of charity in offering to get him sent ahroad, where he 
might he some sort of upper servant or clerk to a West India 
planter? Doctor, to he plain with you, though circumstances 
render it prudent that I should not say much ahout the person 
who made this proposal (for he could do me an injury if he 
chose it, though 1 am sure he will never do me any henent), yet 
I do not attempt to conceal from you that there was an eager- 
ness ahout sending the lad out of the way, that I did not like ; 
and so, to set the matter at rest, I said I would trust to God, 
and endeavour to keep the hoy, and to train him up to some 
honest way of getting nis hread, rather than send him to die^ 
for the lad is hut delicate, in such a climate as the West 
Indies, under the care of one of those hard-hearted Negro 
drivers." 

"Mr. Bligh," said I, "I honour your hiunanity; and if 
not in this world, yet I am sure in abetter, you will have your 
reward. What sort of person may the lad himself he?" 

"No common hoy, I assure you. Doctor. Though my 
means have been too small to cultivate his good parts as they 
deserved; my own situation in life being such that I have by 
constant labour been obliged to endeavour, in one way or the 
other, to strive for a living. I have had no time to take much 
pains with him myself, yet his education has not been 
altogether neglected." 

" Sir," said I, "begging your pardon for interrupting you, 
though I have been chaplain here at Trelawne for many years, 
till I followed my lord the bishop to London and Bristol, yet I 
never recollect to have heard of you, nor to have seen your 
face before now : and this little cottage was, I think, inhabited 
by a poor man of a strange life, one very old; and who, on 
account of his age was let alone (though he was known to 
have been engaged in certain acts in Cromwell's time that 
deserved punishment), after the blessed restoration of church 
and king came, once more, as a crowning mercy to this worn 
and suffering land." 

"That old republican was my wife's uncle," replied Mr; 
Bligh ; " he died about a year ago, in extreme age, and left 
her all he had to leave, which was not much; it consisted of 
about fifty pounds in money, with this cottage and the garden 
and slip of land behind the house. I soon found that my time 
and attention must be entirely given to make the most of these, 
and to raise about me a little farm for our own use ; and with 
all my working we are but very poor. I determined, however 
much we might pinch for it, to send Samuel Elliot, for that is 
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the lad's name, to a schoolmaster in this neighbourhood, as a 
day scholar, where he might get a small matter of learning, 
.which I consider to be much better than none at all." 

** And pray, Mr. Bligh, what may this have to do with the 
services, of so much import, which you require at my hands?" 

'' You shall hear," he continued. " Till of late, Samuel 
was as good a lad and as affectionate as we could desire him 
to be, and of a most contented disposition ; cheerful, though 
fond of musing, and of a noble and firm spirit, though so full 
of thought, but I told you he was not a common boy; and 
when you see him, you will find that there is a ver}'^ marked 
and peculiar expression in his countenance — ^a character of 
sense and decision far beyond his years. Well, sir, till lately 
he was the most hopeful lad I ever met with; but now he is 
grown so melancholy, so wasted by the state of his mind, that 
it makes us miserable to see him such a sufferer. And (Mr. 
Bligh looked round and lowered his voice as he said to me 
in a manner that made me start with fear and surprise) I 
dread lest he should get into such a state of settled melan- 
choly, that he may be tempted to do himself a mischief; for 
the poor boy believes himself to be haunted by a ghost!" 

" A ghost ! Mr. Bligh ; good heavens, what a fancy ! Can 
any notion so absurd produce such serious consequences?" 

" Sir," said he, " the notion is destroying him ; weighing 
on his spirits, and draining life itself, drop by drop, from his 
veins. Could you but have known him before this thing pos- 
sessed his imagination, you would not believe that the thin, 
pale, and melancholy boy was the same, who, but a few 
months ago had a colour like a rose in his cheeks, ate his 
meals heartily, was cheerful, and slept as sound and as quietly 
■as in his infancy." 

" It is most extraordinary," said I ; " I have heard of such 
things, and not altogether would I say that they cannot be. 
£ut one so young ! and pray what account does he give of this 
strange matter? Has he any doubts, or does he fidly believe 
it?" 

" Sir," resumed Mr. Bligh, " the fancy has wholly subdued 
his reason ; for he will very confidently insist that he meets 
with a spirit in a certain field about half a mile from this place, 
as often as he goes that way to his school. But see, my 
wife, impatient of our absence, is coming to us ; she knows 
that it was to beg your counsel and your help in this sad 
matter, that I sought you. She will confirm all that I have 
said." 

The good mistress of the cottage did so ; and added to her 
narrative many minute circumstances which Mr. Bligh had 
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not mentioned, for he went to the suhject direct; but she 
approached it by previous steps and litue particulars. Her 
account ended, they both earnestly requested my advice. 
My lord, I was not master enough of myself at the moment to 
collect my thoughts, and to frame such a judgment on the 
subject as might be solid enough to give forth ; so I merely 
replied that the circmnstance was marvellous, yet not incre- 
dible, nor without the warranty of example ; that I scarcely 
knew what to say or think about it, but that if the youth could 
be led to speak to me freely, and trust me with his counsels, 
1 hoped that I might be able to give them a more satisfactory 
opinion on the next day. Mrs. Bligh, who seems a very 
honest and simple soul, thanked me with tears in her eyes, for 
my good will; and implored menot to delay the matter, but 
to see the dear child Samuel (for so she tenderly expressed 
herself) immediately; she went to call him forth; saying that 
I had better draw him to their little orchard, where we should 
be sure to meet with no interruption. She speedily returned, 
bringing the lad with her. 

I had been prepared by Mr. Bligh's account to meet one 
who was not of an ordinary nature; but I confess that I was 
more surprised than J expected when I both saw and talked 
to him. In health, he must have been one of the finest youths 
that eyes were ever set iipon ; for though he was exceedingly 
pale now, and had a worn and melancholy look over his whole 
countenance, his features were of a very exact proportion, and 
formed as well as marked more like those of a man grown, 
than a lad of fourteen years old ; whilst his eyes, of a jet 
black, were large and lustrous in their brilliancy. He spoke 
with great ingenuity and modesty, framing his sentences in 
very good language, and very just grammar; and there was 
a force of expression in all he did say, that shewed his mind 
was strong and ready. I was very much struck with him ; 
and I could not help thinking, when I knew how few had been 
his opportunities, how much Nature blazons her own works, 
seeing that the most excellent productions of her hand have a 
beauty in them, that shines through the obscurity of circum- 
stances, and the obstructions of untoward fortune. 

I soon entered into close conference with him, and was at 
first very cautious in my approaches to his confidence; for I 
feared he would be too reserved) unless great care was bestowed, 
so as not to alarm him with the apprehension of any severe 
admonitions on my part. But I found there needed no prac- 
tices of policy to win myself into his heart; for he most openly 
assured me that he loved his book; and desired above all 
things, if his hard fortune could but compass it, to be bred a 
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Bcliolar; that he loved those who were to him as kind and as 
natural as parents; that it grieved him to make them uneasy; 
and all he wished was, that they would hut give credit to his 
constant assertions concerning the woman he was disturbed 
with, who so regularly met him in the Higher Broom Field. 
He burst into a flood of tears, and told me with that frankness 
which is the strongest evidence of truth, that he felt his friends 
were unkind and unjust to him, neither to believe, nor to pity 
him in this particular; and that if any man would but go 
with him to the place, he might be convinced that the thing 
was real. 

He found me, my lord, very ready to pity his sad condition, 
and to listen with attention to his own relation of the circum- 
stances. Thus encouraged to confidence, he hesitated not to 
open his heart to me in the fullest manner. I will be as exact 
as possible in repeating his own words. 

<< This woman, whose spirit appears to me," he said, " lived 
as a neighbour to Mrs, Bligh's uncle. I remember to have 
seen her when I was once at this cottage during his lifetime ; 
shortly after I had done so, she died. Her name was Dorothea 
Dingley. She was neither young nor old, was tall, and had a 
countenance so remarkable, that once seen it could never be 
forgotten. Of such a stature as Dorothea, of such an age, 
sucn a complexion and feature, is this woman. She never 
speaks to me, but passes hastily by, and commonly meets me 
twice or thrice. Nearly two months elapsed before 1 took any 
notice of it; for though the shape and the face were in my 
memory, yet I could not recal the name of the woman who 
had such frequent occasion to pass that way; nor did I fancy 
anything particular (for I had at that time forgotten if Doro- 
thea might be living or dead), till she began to meet me so 
very constantly morning and evening, and always in the same 
field; and sometimes twice or thrice in the breadth of it. 
When I first began to suspect it to be a spirit, I had courage 
enough not to be afraid of it, for I had done wrong to no one; 
and f kept it to myself a good while, and only wondered at it 
much, knowing it was a thing supernatural. I did more ; for, 
summoning a strong resolution to my aid, I did speak to it ; 
but no answer came. I next determined to change my way, 
and I went by the under horse-road: but it was vain; my tor- 
mentor still beset me." 

He paused a moment, and then continued. " At length I 
began to feel terror at the sight of the spectre, and prayed God 
continually that he would either free me from it, or give me to 
know the cause of its thus importuning me with its presence : 
night or day, sleeping or waking, the form was ever present 
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to my mind; often did I repeat from Scripture — ^he took a 
small Bible from his pocket as he spoke, and opened at Job, 
the seventh chapter, rourteenth verse — 'Thou scarest me with 
dreams, and terrifiest me through visions;' and again, he con- 
tinued, in Deuteronomy — 'In the morning thou shalt say, 
votild God it were evemng, and evening, thou shalt say, would 
God it were morning, for the fear of thine heart wherewith 
thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thine eyes which thou 
shalt see.' And often do I cry with Job in the watches of the 
night — ^ Fear came upon me and trembling which made aU my 
bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair 
of my flesh stood up : It stood still, but I could discern the 
form thereof: an image was before mine eyes, there was 
silence, and I heard not a voice.'" 

I was much pleased with the boy's ingenuity in the applica- 
tion of those Scriptures to his condition, and desired nun to 
proceed. " Thus," said he, " by degrees I grew pensive and 
sad; insomuch that it was noticed by my dear father and 
mother, for so am I accustomed to call those dear friends who 
have protected me, a friendless orphan; so orphaned, indeed, 
that I know not even who were the parents of a being so 
unfortunate as myself. At leneth, pressed by the importunity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bligh, I told wnat I had seen, a,nd how 
incessantly the spectre had beset me in the haunted field. 
They kept it to themselves; and the end of the discovery was, 
that they would sometimes laugh at me, and sometimes chide 
me, in the endeavour to drive from my mind what they would 
insist was no more than an idle fancy. They still commanded 
me to go to school, and to put such things out of my head. 
I did accordingly go to school, but I always met the spectre in 
the way; and this is truth, as God shall judge me if I speak 
other." 

My lord, I was convinced of the lad's integrity; there was 
that in his manner, in his words, in his looks, which falsehood 
could not put on. I told him not to make any person a party 
to our intents, and that I would on the next morning walk with 
him to the haunted field about six o'clock. He was even 
transported with joy at the mention of my purpose, and all 
artlessly replied — "But will you really do so? Thank God! 
now, sir, I hope I shall be believed." I bade him keep his 
mind at ease, and that I would keep my promise to the minute. 
Thus we concluded, and returned to the house. 

The worthy couple were impatient to know the event of our 
colloquy : they came forth to meet us on seeing our approach ; 
and observing that the boy looked more cheerful, tne first 
words spoken by the ancient gentieman, were — ** Come, Dr. 
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Ruddell, you have talked to Samuel, I hope now lie will have 
more wit, and not believe — " 

At these words the youth, not liking to be questioned, ran 
up stairs to his little chamber, without speaking; and I soon 
put a period to all curiosity by saying, I had promised silence 
lor the time being; but when things were riper, they should 
know all. At present I begged them to rest in my promise 
that I would do my utmost in their service, for the benefit of 
him who was to them as their own son. With this they were 
silenced, but I cannot add satisfied. 

The next morning 1 arose, and met the boy before six o'clock, 
as we had agreed, in my road to the cottage; without going in 
there, he guided the way. 

The field to which he led me, was, I think, about twenty 
acres in size, in an open country, and about three furlongs from 
any house. We went into this, the Higher Broom Field; and 
had not gone a third part through, before the spectre, in the 
form of a woman, with all the circumstances, as the lad had 
described it to me (as much as the suddenness of its appear- 
ance and the transition would permit me to discover), met us 
and passed by. I was greatly surprised at it, and though I 
had taken a firm resolution to speak to it, yet J had no power 
to do so, nor indeed durst I look back ; yet I took especial 
care not to shew any fear to the lad who was my guide ; and 
therefore telling him I was satisfied with the truth of his com- 
plaint, we walked to the end of the field and returned, nor did 
the spectre meet us at that time above once. 

I perceived in this youth a kind of boldness mixed with 
astonishment : the first caused by my presence, and the proof 
just given of the truth of his narration ; and the last by the 
sight of his persecutor. In fine, we went to his home; I 
greatly puzzled, he much animated. Mrs. Bligh, whose 
inquisitiveness had detected us in our stolen visit to the field, 
watched eagerly to speak to me. I gave her the opportunity 
she desired, and told her that my opinion was, that the lad's 
complaint was not to be slighted, nor altogether discredited; 
•yet my judgment in this case was very far from settled. I 
gave her a caution not to let the thing take wind, lest the 
whole country might ring with what we had yet no assurance 
of. Shortly after I took my leave, for I had business that day 
to transact, which might not admit hinderance, and so I went 
on my own afiairs. But I could not dismiss the adventure 
from my mind; I pondered upon it in secret, and very soon 
after went again to the spot, resolving, with the help of God, 
to see the utmost. 

The next morning I visited the haunted field alone, and 
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walked the breadth of it without any encounter. I returned 
and took another turn, and then the spectre appeared to 
me, much about the same place where I had before seen it 
when the lad was with me. In my opinion it moved swifter 
now than it did then, and was about ten feet distance on my 
right hand, insomuch that I had not time to speak, as I had 
determined to do. The thing was very awful; and on the 
evening of that day I called at the cottage, and proposed to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bligh and the boy that we should all go to- 
gether. I told them that there was no danger in that fearful 
apparition, but that I thought we had a duty to perform in 
not shunning to inquire what might be the purport of such a 
visitation. 

We all met as we had appointed, and proceeding to the 
Higher Broom Field, passed nearly half over the naunted 
ground before the spectre made its appearance. It then came 
m an opposite direction as it were from the stile, and moved 
with such extreme swiftness, that by the time we had gone 
six or seven steps, it passed by. I immediately turned my 
head and ran after it, with the lad by my side ; we saw it pass 
over the stile at which we entered, but no further. I stepped 
upon the hedge at one place, he at another, but could dis- 
cern nothing ; whereas I dare aver that the swiftest horse in 
England comd not have conveyed himself out of sight in that 
short space of time, in that open and extensive and level 
spot of earth. Two things I observed in this day's appear- 
ance: first, that a spaniel dog, which followed us from the 
cottage without our observing it, did bark and run away as the 
spectre passed by; whence it is certain that the apparition 
could not be a deceptio visus, arising from our fear or our 
fancies ; and secondly, that the motion of the spectre was not 
gradation, or by steps or moving of the feet, but a kind of 
gliding, as chilm'en glide along the ice, or a boat down a swift 
stream, which punctually answers the description the ancients 
give of the motion of their lemures. 

This ocular evidence clearly convinced, but withal strangely 
afiHffhted, both Mr. and Mrs. Bligh, who knew, it appears, 
this Dorothea, commonly called Dorothy Dingley, in her life- 
time, and never much estemed her. I encouraged them to 
be of good cheer ; but after this they went no more to the 
field ; for it seems they had attended her burial, to please 
Mrs. Blight's uncle, since deceased; no wonder, therefore, 
that fear came upon them when they saw the features of the 
woman they had followed to the grave, in this apparition. 
However, my lord, though they declined revisiting the field, 
I was resolved to proceed; and to use all such lawful means, 
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as God has discovered to us, and learned men have very 
successfidly practised on these unusual occasions. 

The next morning heing Thursday, I went out very early 
by myself, and walked for about an hour's space in medi- 
tation and prayer, in the field next adjoining to that which is 
haunted. Soon after five, I stepped over the stile, into the 
disturbed spot, and had not gone over thirty paces, before the 
spectre appeared at the farthest stile. I spoke to it with a 
loud voice, in some such sentences as the way of these deal* 
ings directed,* whereupon it approached but slowly; and when 
I came near it, moved not. I spoke again, and it answered in 
a voice neither very audible nor intelligible. I was now not in 
the least terrified, and therefore persisted, until it spake again, 
and gave me satisfaction ; but my task could not be finished 
at this time. Wherefore the same evening, an hour after 
sunset, it met me again near the same place ; and after a few 
words on each side, it quietly vanished; and neither doth 
appear since, nor, I trust, ever will any more to any man's 
disturbance, though the purport and intent of this most 
strange visitation, must wait the day and the hour for their 
full development to perfect the work. 

And here, my lord, I must stop ; for that most solemn and 
awful communing, I am neither at liberty to speak nor to 
write, till the hour and the occasion be come; should they 
ever come whilst I have life and sense, and strength and 
speech, to avouch things that to no eartlily ear must now be 
even whispered; yea, even though deserts and seas, and barren 
rocks, compassed me about, and walled me on eveiy side.f 

In the mean time, I have enjoined strict alence on the 
family at the cottage, making them sensible that no good 
could result from this thing being noised abroad, and that 
possibly much evil might accrue by it I have hitherto com- 
municated it to none here ; but I felt it my duty not to conceal 
as much as I dare at this time to mention, from your lordship, 
desiring your opinion on the nature of spirits, and of their 
communings with living men ; the same being a mysterious 
part of philosophy and religion, that the greatest learning and 

• In the time of Dr. Ruddell, there was a very learned work, written 
by a divine of the Church of England, publisiied and much praised, 
containing such instructions for conversing with spirits, as the Doctor 
alludes to. 

t Gilbert, in his * History of Cornwall,' gives, from the MS., in Doctor 
Ruddell's own handwriting, a brief but very striking account of the ghost 
of Dorothy Dingley appearing to the boy and himself in the year 1665. 
Dr. Ruddell was at tne time minister of Launceston, For a further 
account of this matter, see the General Preface, given in Volume tiie 
First of this Series of the Novels and Romances of the writer. In some 
parts she has retained Dr. Ruddell's own words in narrating the ghost 
scene, feeling she could not improve them. 
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the most excellent wits often fail in the endeavour to make 
apparent. 

These things, I do confess, are past my reason. There is, 
we know, a manifest Providence df God, open to all eyes, 
and ohvious to all inquiry, and there is a more secret and 
inscrutahle direction, that can alone he looked into hy the eye 
of faith ; a mode of perception that will shew us the depth, 
and the riches, and the knowledge of God, in a more perfect 
way than any we may possess in the ordinary course of our 
nature. I do not choose to dwell on the operation of spirits ; 
till now I never saw a creature purely spiritual; yet, after 
this sight, I dare not question hut that there are such visihle 
to us even in this life. We know that of old they have 
been permitted both in the Heathen and in the Cnristian 
world. I need not enumerate to your lordship that by angels, 
messengers, and spiritual creatures, God made known to his 
people many great designs, and purposes, and mercies. The 
Old and the New Testament are full of such examples. 
Among the primitive Christians it was the same. St. Cyprian 
relates that most wonderful story of the spirit of a departed 
saint, who appeared to and strengthened a dying convert to 
the truth. Theodorus felt the refreshing hand of an angel ; 
and Theophilia and Lucia, St. Bridget and Cecilia, saw the 

food spirits who came as their protecting ministers. We 
now also that the evil spirits have at times appeared, as did 
the devil to Valens, the monk ; to St. Dunstan, who took him 
by the nose ; to Rathodus, Duke of Freezland ; and to the 
holy hermit of St. Just, who made so free, bein^ of good heart 
and great strength, to kick him out of his cell in a manner 
that by a gentleman would have been held as very ignomi- 
nious. But I need not cite to a scholar of your lordship's 
learning and reading how oft the devil hath appeared to holy 
persons, and been worsted. 

Moreover, in our own times, or very near them, we have 
seen no less wonderful things in our own county of Cornwall. 
We have both seen the girl herself, and heard the story from 
herself, of Anne Jefferies, and that is a great marvel.* How 
she grew familiar with certain pretty fairies or spirits, who 
came to her in gowns of ^een, and did her great services, 
enabled her to enact marvellous cures of poor diseased people ; 
and who moreover fed and sustained her, when she, as a witch, 
was cast into Bodmin gaol, and kept without food for many 

* It is indeed I Cornwall appears to have been a county at all times 
lisLmous for its legends and superstitions : great must have been the 
credulitv of the people ; since the story of Anne Jefferies (here alluded 
to by Dr. RuddeU) and her fairies, was universally credited in that 
county in its day. A very long and full narrative of Anne and her 
fames may be found in Gilbert's ^History of Cornwall/ 
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weeks, to see if she might prove an innocent woman, and die 
naturally of hunger, as she must have done, and so have 
satisfied all the hench of judges of her innocence, if such had 
been the case ; and which, to my mind, was the strangest and 
the straightest piece of justice that ever I did hear of in these 
parts. 

But it is not out of the Christian world alone that I need fetch 
examples to justify the popular belief in spirits. Socrates, 
that heathen who was in soul so like a Christian, said he had 
his genim, which was wont to check him if he were about to 
do iU. Some commentators on the passage in Plato, I know^ 
have been inclined to consider this nothing more than as mean- 
ing his conscience ; but I rather incline to the literal sense of 
the word. Caesar saw the ghost of Pompey. Pausanias at 
Heraclea, the spirit of Cleonice, whom he had killed : the spirit 
told him that on his arrival in Sparta all his troubles would 
end ; and truly so they did, for there he died. Nero continu- 
ally saw the spirit of his mother. But there were no end to 
citing heathen examples : the history of our own country is not 
without them ; for we shall find them as early as the days of 
Elfrida, the Saxon murtheress and adulteress, down to those of 
the Duke of Buckingham, whose father's spirit appeared to a 
page to give warning of that unhappy duke's approaching fate. 
These may be cited as most abundant instances of spiritual 
intercourse with man for the high, unseen, and inscrutable 
purposes of Divine providence. 

But, my lord, I will not argue this matter with you, any more 
than to observe, that as the ranks of the beatified and glorified 
souls are as numberless in order as they are bright in beauty 
and in kind (making an hierarchy of spirits, and all under one 
supreme), so their offices may reach, at his command, to that 
of holding visible and, as it wej'e, tangible communion with the 
creatures who are made on earth, but a little lower than them- 
selves. We also know that those restless and unhappy souls, 
held fast in the bottomless pit against the great day of perdition, 
are equally under his Almighty grasp, to hold or to loose, as he 
may choose ; to make the very spirits of evil themselves, who 
believe and tremble, the ministers of some mighty agency. 
And, surely, as I am convinced by many and gnevous temp- 
tations, that evil ones are abroad to let us in our heavenward 
journey, and if it might be to turn us from the good path, why 
should we not suppose that on special occasions, even those evil 
spirits may be made like arms that would slay us in an enemy's 
hand, but under good direction become the very weapons 
turned to our defence, for God alone can bring good out of evil. 
But yet more do I mcline to believe, having felt in many 
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of the events of my own life the agency of the blessed angels 
of my Father, that no spirit could become visible (visibility 
being so manifest an example of divine power) without it were 
for a purport of high import, or of important good. And so 
with this conviction I rest my mind in peace, blessing and 
praising Him, who, in what he does for me, if seen or unseen, 
makes it all as the means to sustain me here in comfort, and 
finally to bring me into his glorious presence ; where being a 
spirit myself, f shall know all things that belong to the spirit, 
and magnify Him, world without end ; and praying that we 
may all rejoice as brethren in doing so together, 
I remain, my lord, your lordship's 

very faithful friend and poor chaplain, 

J. £. RUDDELL. 



LETTER XII. 

From the Right Rev, the Bishop of Bristol to Dr. RuddeU 

at Trelaume. 

Good Doctor, ' Chelsea, 1685. 

Your letters containing the particulars of my dear nephew's 
death and burial, and those most extraordinary passages 
respecting the supernatural appearance in the Higher Broom 
Field, reached me in safety. I wiU at my leisure reply to you as 
fully as you would have me to do, on all the necessary points ; 
and give you my opinion concerning spectral appearances in 
eeneral, and of this awful circumstance in particular. But it 
IS impossible I should do so at the present moment, seeing 
that I am employed in preparing my charge for the forthcom- 
ing visitation of my diocese ; and I am also m daily attendance 
on my Lord of Canterbury at Lambeth : the face of public 
affairs and the danger which seems to be making a very 
formidable head against the church, demanding a great exer- 
cise of diligence, judgment, and discretion on the part of the 
bishops and the clergy, how to prepare to meet it, if by any 
honest means of policy it may be averted. 

The king, knowing that I was one who voted against the 
bill of exclusion in his late brother's time, requires very much 
my attendance; though, I am sorry to say, that I appear to 
give but very small satisfaction to his majesty, in such projects 
as his majesty is pleased to propound to me at Whitehall. 
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Dear Doctor, these cares entirely engross me ; for though no 
man loves his family more tenderly than myself, and no hus- 
band or father woiud more earnestly desire to be with them, 
and to look into their immediate concerns, yet I know that in 
times like these private feelings must give place to public 
necessities. My duty to God, as a watchman whom he has 
been pleased to place on a tower rather than on the less ele- 
vated standings of the church, demands this of me ; and as I 
am bid to love neither wife nor children more than himself, 
and even to forsake them for his sake, I doubt not that what 
services towards them I am obliged to neglect, to wait on the 
concerns of my heavenly Master, he will most abundantly 
make up by his divine favour and protection being extended 
over them in a more especial manner at this crisis. 

I shall certainly be at Trelawne as soon as I have finished 
my visitation, if it is only for a few days. I have written to 
my lady by this post, and send by her my counsels and con- 
dolements to all, who, like myself, suffer by the late affliction 
of our domestic circle. But God's will be done, even in this 
particular. He gives and^he takes away; and though he has 
m this instance cut down a very fair young branch of our 
old tree, I will neither murmur at this nor at any other dis- 
pensation of his Providence. My lady tenderly reared poor 
Charles from an orphan, for his mother died in the hour of his 
birth, and his father, the youngest of all her own brothers, did 
not long survive her ; and no parent could be more watchful 
over a son than Lady Trelawny was over him. Yet though 
she entirely loved him, she has always augured that he womd 
be the cause of early disappointment, or great grief to his 
friends, seeing that he was the offspring of a marriage between 
first cousins ; a thing considered so displeasing to God, that 
both by tradition and written evidence, it has from the earliest 
times, in every instance, been fatal to our house. I did some- 
times venture to endeavour to remove from my lady's mind 
the uneasiness she felt on this point concerning the deceased, 
for the sake of her own peace ; but she now very truly writes 
me word, that I have before my eyes, in the premature cutting 
down of this most hopeful youth, one example more of the 
fatality she so much deprecates. 

As I have writ to her all my pleasure about the family at 
Trelawne, I need not, dear Doctor, trouble you ; except to 
say, that though in decency I cannot so soon after this afflic- 
tion, do exactly as I would wish in some matters connected 
with those near to me in blood, yet, if my nephew, Mr. Harry 
Trelawny, makes any motion to go home to his father, I would 
not have you stay him by any pressing instances. And I 
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would wish you, ako, to tell my daughter Letty, that I had 
rather she took her walks in company with yourself, or her 
sister Charlotte, than alone. It is more suited to the gravity 
and proper carriage of so young a gentlewoman. 

Respecting that very remarkahle hoy, Samuel Elliot, of 
whom you speak, I could wish you, as you have now much 
leisure on your hands, to encourage him to come as often as 
he can to Trelawne : and if you will give him a little of that 
time which none more than yourself can render so profitahle 
to youth, it will, in my mind, be doing a good and charitable 
work; for the ground seems worthy the good seed and the 
hand of the labourer. My daughter Letty, too, can give him 
some aid in history and the tongues ; so he may get between 
you both a better help in his schooling at Trelawne, than 
from any country pedagogue ; and it wiU save Mr. Bligh the 
present charges of his learning. 

Dear Doctor, 
Ever your affectionate Mend and brother, 

Jonathan Bristol. 



LETTER XIII. 

Triym Colonel Sydney Godolphin to Harry Trelawny, Esq. 

at Trelawne, 

Dear Harrt, Godolphin, Cornwall^ 1685. 

I am just come from Butt's Head, where I went to seek you, 
but the bird was flown ; and as I learnt in what direction, I 
knew he had returned to the lure of a fair lady, and was 
become utterly reclaimed, instead of enjoying that liberty 
which he had but so lately boasted his resolution to maintain. 
Harry, I am out of all patience with you ; that a fine young 
fellow, like yourself, who might carry the world before him ; 
who, by the exertion of his own talents and spirit, might rise 
to eminence in these stirring times, and once more raise up 
his fortunes from their present low ebb ; that such a one, I 
say, who might do aU this and more, should waste his time 
and his hopes, and become a caged bird, instead of a high 
towering falcon, is past all endurance. I could he angry 
enough with you to cast you ofi*; but that I may say of my 
Hal, as Jack Falstaff did of his, the lad hath given me medi- 
cines to make me love him. Ever since our Oxford days, I 
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have felt that entire friendship for one who valued me, I 
believe most dearly, till this love fit got the better of his 
reason ; so that if I could but dispossess him of the fancy, we 
might become as famous in story as Orestes and Pylades, or, 
if it be not profane to say so, as David and Jonathan : you 
must be Jonathan, you know, for that is one of your family 
names, and the old bishop's. 

On the strength of tms friendship, therefore, I will now 
speak to you of such matters, that if you do not stir at the 
hearing of them, as the old war-horse is said to do at the 
sound of the trumpet, you are not the spirited lad I took you 
for, and you may, if you will, play Romeo all the rest of your 
days, but you shall not find me your Mercutio, to get a stab 
in my ribs for you, in any such quarrel ; nor for any of your 
houses. So you may send your Paris, your Sir Francis 
Beaumont, to the tomb of all youi Capulets, without my 
assistance ; for I swear to you, Harry, by all that is valiant in 
man, in no cause but that of liberty will J draw a sword ; and 
Old England is the mistress of my love, and it is for her I 
would win that inestimable blessing;. Emulate me on this 
ground, and if you outstrip me in the pursuit, I will forgive 
you from the bottom of my soul, and rather be your brother 
in arms than your rival in honour. 

We have stirring times coming, Harry : the Whigs are 
waking up, man — the glorious Whigs ; and the Tory faction, 
that J know you eschew as the root of all evil (only that 
Letty's father is high Church and high Tory too), trust me 
goes down to the bottomless pit, with the disappointed craft 
of Jesuit counsellors, the intrigues of selfish ministers, and all 
the arbitrary power of him who has lent to each the protectioi; 
of his crown royal. Now do not call me idolent ; I am, you 
know, in my nature, the most moderate of men. But these 
are times when moderation becomes timidity ; such it would 
be now ; for what is now going on in the great city of 
iniquities (London, I mean) would stir the blood in the very 
veins of the old and the paralytic, did but one spark of true 
English spirit exist, to keep life from total stagnation. Whilst 
you are dreaming away your hours, and thinking onlv of a 
pair of bright eyes, those of your whole country are dimmed 
with tears of anger, more than of sorrow, at the tyranny of 
their rulers. 

The king has openly proclaimed himself a Papist. He is 
beset with rogues and priests; and neither acts in coimcil, 
nor grants a suit, nor cajoles the queen in his visits to Mrs. 
Sedley, without the concurrence or the amen of Father 
Peter ; a Jesuit so notorious, that the pope himself is ashamed 

VII. H 
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of him ; and only uses him, as St. Dunstan did the tongs, to 
take the devil hy the nose, lest it should be too hot for his 
own fingers. The bloodhound Jefieries is let loose ; hanging, 
drawing, and quartering at the pleasure of the court, whilst 
law is made a butcher, who, for all offences or necessities, 
tries the knife. Press-gangs and warrants are so openly 
employed that honest men are afraid to walk the streets; 
and if they keep the house, and leave but open the door, they 
are torn away from their wives and their children, to serve, as 
slaves serve the Turk, more for stripes than profit; whilst 
kidnapping to the plantations is so flagrant, that let any poor 
wretch, man, woman, or child, become but obnoxious, from 
any motive whatever, to a man who can but pay the skipper 
and the crew, and the obnoxious individual is sure to disappear, 
and be heard of no more ; and if, forced by long and repeated 
importimity, hue and cry is sent after the lost sheep, it keeps 
the land side; but not a vessel must be searched; and so 
Barbadoes dog-whips, and black boys, are his portion for life. 
And this is liberty ! the liberty of Englishmen ! ! ! 

Such is the exceeding wickedness of our government, that, 
without inteference, they suffer that cruel French king to 
exercise the utmost barbarities on the poor persecuted Pro- 
testants of France. Such tragedies have not been acted in 
that country since the brave Huguenots gave up Rochelle, 
which they had so long and so valiantly maintained against 
all the powers and the policy of Richelieu, till famine became 
their conqueror. The order for the very briefs, lately read in 
all the churches of England for their relief, was with extreme 
difiiculty obtained ; and there is not a doubt but that it was 
drawn at last from the king and the council, by the impor- 
tunity and firmness of Bishop Trelawny. I honour him for it; 
yet such are his Tory notions of duty to the king, that the 
good prelate is very reluctant to take the credit he deserves 
in the affair, lest it should lower the sovereign in the eyes 
of his people. We have another fine old fellow left, John 
Evelyn, of Say's Court, who, in his oflicial capacity, has 
refused to put the privy seal to Doctor Walker's license for 
printing Popish books ; and for this he will be honoured with 
the royal back instead of face, at the next court-day at 
Whitehall. 

The piactices at the late elections have been infamous : by 
a sleisht of hand worthy a master of legerdemain, my brother 
lost his seat, though it was known he had three-fourths of the 
votes with him ; but the business is too long to detail in this 
letter; he owes that good turn to the court. But he is known 
for a man of metal, not of wax, so there was no putting the 
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mark of the beast upon him ; and he was, therefore, by an j 
juggling, to be kept out. The whole thing was a corporation 
practice ; a hundred such have been seen elsewhere. And now 
the kins — ^feeling his strength by the parliament thus packed 
to fit the burden they are to carry forward — ^the king has 
openly declared he will be served by none but such as will 
vote for the repeal of the Test Act ! A declaration on his 
part, that has roused every Whig in the kingdom from his 
slumber; * for all men plainly see these are but the preliminary 
steps to render the path smooth, that James may establish 
Popery and arbitrary power, and then farewell to our Church 
and Constitution. 

Would you think it possible that, by James's machinations 
and intrigues, he has procured the dismissal of the noble 
Monmouni, our great rrotestant Duke, from the Court of 
Holland; and that phlegmatic Dutchman (himself being a 
Protestant likewise) the Prince of Orange has fallen into the 
snare, and so sends Monmouth to Brussels? But good, in 
this instance, we trust, will come out of evil, for there the 
duke has friends, who will devise means that such steps may 
be speedily taken, that all Europe shall witness their effects 
with wonder, and that is, you know, a sort of praise which 
neither fnends nor enemies deny to a great action, or to a 
great man. Depend upon it, something will be done; for 
Wildman, Charlton, and others, are already arrived in England, 
and are not idle in trying the soundings before they steer in 
the vessel. The king, not satisfied with the Prince of Orange 
having dismissed Monmouth, would have had him break all 
the officers who waited on him whilst he was at the court of 
Holland. And on this ground they are seeing what can be 
done here with such officers as are known to favour the duke. 
They wanted to turn me adrift, on the score of my having 
followed him abroad; but I proved to their very teeth that 
they had no such hold of me to deprive me of my commission ; 
for they have looked with a very jealous eye on me, ever 
since my uncle and my brother voted for the Bill of Exclusion. 
But my commission is not done yet, Hal, and so they shall 
find ere the go is the game. 

Roman Catholics are now favoured everywhere ; not less 
than twelve commissions were but last week given by the 
king to some of the most heated amongst the Papists. He 
would fit the army for his purposes! He should make Father 
Peter, brigadier-general, ere he will find that trap well set. 
This stir about toleration, which all the courtiers of Whitehall 

» The reader will recollect that Colonel Godolphin is here writing of the 
Whiga of 1685. 

H 2 
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are cr3dng up as the excellence of Christian charity, it is 
perfectly well seen, is nothing more than an attempt to set the 
Dissenters against the Church; and so all joining to pull that 
down, Popery clears away the ruin, and huilds up her own 
temple on the same spot. The courts of law are in ill odour, 
and many of the old judges, who will not stoop to the court, 
are turned adrift. What will become of us, if these things 
go forward in England, unbridled and unchecked, I know not ! 

It is on these matters I want to see you : I must, I will state 
to you, what you, as a man of honour, are hound to do at this 
crisis. There are hearts and hands open to join with you; 
and the very name of Trelawny would stir the old rocks of 
Cornwall to move at the call of liberty, at such a time. I know 
I am writing what would have been liable to be construed into 
high-treason, but for that fine veteran lawyer, Maynard. His 
opposition, and the sound and eloquent manner In which, for 
five hours, that old man spoke in the House, was the sole cause 
of the bill being turned out, that was brought in to gag us all ; 
yes, to place a gag on every tongue throughout the kingdom 
— ^namely, to make treasonable words treason! But it did 
not pass. Degenerate as we are, Ma3niard found a few sound 
hearts and sound heads left, and the bill was kicked out. 

Now, Harry, leave your love matters, and come to me, and 
I «iU shew y/u a mispress worth winning. Seriously speaking, 
you will find your love pursuit a vain one. You know it is 
hopeless ; why then give way to folly ? Are you not acting 
something like a criminal, who, though he knows the facts are 
all against him, the evidence clear, that the judge will sum 
up, and the jury give the verdict according to the indictment, 
yet the day and the hour being yet not come, he is mad 
enough to nope something from delay, yet nothing from the 
case? And finally, as the recompense of his folly, he gets 
hanged in the end, with the consolation that the time he 
has bestowed on vain expectations, might have been better 
employed in gaining a firmer resolution to meet his fate. 

AH this you know, yet are you weak enough to linger at 
Trelawne ! If your love is, as 1 take it to be, that for a pretty 
woman, there are a thousand faces as fair as your pretty 
cousin's, however fair she may be. I know one that would 
smile on you, and bring you no obstacles, and many thousand 
pounds to boot. Mrs. Mary Mildred is deemed to be in love 
with you. Now had she honoured me, I should not have been 
so slow in requiting her aifection, and should have cut short 
the matter by proposing at once to lead her to the altar. If 
your love be desperate, and is likely to make your mind so, 
then is there more cause than ever that you should stir; since 
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action, action is your only cure. An unhappy mind falls into 
madness, if it falls into inaction ; whilst a restless mind and 
a stirring body make good company, and the last cures the infir- 
mity of the first. 

This is the longest letter I ever wrote in my life : measure, 
therefore, my love by it. I trust it by a sure hand, or I had 
not written so freely. Send me your reply, and say when you 
will join your attached friend, 

Sydney Godolpuin. 



LETTER XIV. 

From Harry Trektwny, Esq, to Colonel Sydney Godolphinf 
at GodolpkiUf in Cornwall, 

My dear Godolphin, 1685. 

Your letter of politics and reproaches reached me at too 
favourable a crisis, perhaps, for the success of your plans, if 
they are what I strongly suspect them to be, since I will not 
attempt to play double with you, being no Inner Templar.* 
I will therefore honestly tell you (though the confession may 
make you doubt my honesty), that my heart is with you; but 
I fear offending my uncle the bishop ; fear cutting off for ever 
the slight, very slight hope I entertain that, if we can but get 
rid of this black baronet (for his face is as dark and as grim, 
as I take his character to be if the truth were known), possibly 
there might be a relenting; and though the bishop would, 
I am certain, lay down his head on the block on Tower HUl, 
rather than meet the king's views to the injury of the reformed 
church, yet he has, as you say, high Tory notions about the 
divine right of kings, passive obedience, etc. Nothing, I feel 
assured, but the very last extremity (if any extremity at all) 
would, in his mind, justify any resistance^ vi et armis, to the 
powers that be. 

I have hitherto taken no active part in politics, as my 
opinions neither agree with those oi my father nor of my 

* This passive is not clear. But as I have seen it stated in an old account 
of the masques given by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple, that the 
cleverest performers sometimes acted two parts in one piece, it may 
explain it. 
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uncle. I believe I owe to you, Godolphin, my more enlarged 
notions ofour political rights as a country; my father loves the 
Stuarts exactly in the same proportion as he has suffered by 
them ; the worse used, the greater his affection. His father 
lost every thing except his head for Charles the First ; and the 
son, though but a boy of sixteen, left Oxford with that brave 
lad of Sir Beville Grenville, who was about his own age, and 
they made a bold stand together on Lansdowne and on Stratton 
Heights. 

In his old age, my father delights in nothing so much as in 
fighting his battles over again by the fireside, and in lament- 
in? Charles the First, as ifEngland should have worn perpetual 
dole in habit as well as heart for his fall. And though towards 
him, the same as towards many other brave cavaliers, Charles 
the Second passed the act of oblivion on his services, as much 
as he did on the misdeeds of his enemies for whom the bill was 
framed, yet he never complains, but goes on hoping that even 
this king will in the end prove worthy of his race. Knowing 
my father's prejudices, I have always avoided giving them any 
shock, by a too great freedom of speech ; so that he thinks me, 
I believe, a very blockhead on all political matters, and that I 
scarcely know the difference between the old Roundhead and 
Cavalier, or between the new Whig and the Tory. 

With my uncle the matter is worse, for if, in his presence, 
I chance to let out a little of my whiggery, Letty looks at me 
with such beseeching eyes (and how can I resist them ?) that 
pray me to hold my tongue ; that I have frequently been forced 
to hear the most contradictory things asserted, and still to 
maintain silence : I have heard, as it were in one breath, all 
the king's attempt to bring about popery and arbitrary power 
severely handled ; and those who would oppose to such attempts 
on the part of James the legitimate protestantism of Monmouth 
(whatever he may be in birth), severely censured, as partisans 
who are guilty of foul rebellion to their king, however much 
that king may give in to the artifices of Rome. Judge there- 
fore, how I am shackled. But if the worst comes to the worst, 
which God forbid, and I see all goes wrong here, why then, 
Godolphin, I shall have nothing to hope, consequently nothing 
to fear ; and to lose my life in a good cause, would be, for 
aught I know, the best thing fortune has in store for Harry 
Trelawny. 

But do not rashly urse me on; for on my soul, I am not 
hero enough to lose all my hopes of love for honour, any 
more than I would lose all my hopes of honour for love. 
No, Godolphin, the times are bad enough it is true, but they are 
not yet so desperate as, in my opinion, to sanction a downright 
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overt act of treason. Let us see bow things work this sessions, 
and if the ministry can stand with more than three parts of 
the country against them ; notwithstanding the juggling of the 
late returns of the elections ; and if they stand, and if the king 
still drives on these arhitrair measures, and if one thing more 
happens, why then, Godolphin, let all our house be slaves, let 
them bow to the yoke, and lay on themselves the clog of 
forced duty, they shall nevertheless find that there is one who 
bears the name of Trelawny, who has not forgotten what he 
owes to the country that gave him birth ; and that the spirit 
of his forefathers can live and act in him though all the rest 
hug their chains. 

You are widely mistaken if you think so little of my affec- 
tion, or of Letitia's worth, to fancy that in loving her I do but 
"love a pretty woman." I forgive you, Godolphin, for you 
have never seen her; you cannot, therefore, know her rare 
merits: she has, indeed, no equal; the charms of her mind 
being as matchless as those of her person. She has soul, my 
friend: in every look, in every word, that shines forth: it is 
her mind that makes her so irresistible, her gentleness, her 
sweetness. Were it only beauty, I mi^ht have admired, but 
I had never loved. Believe me I speak it in the sobriety of 
truth, and not in the prejudice of passion, when I say, that 
had I been but the friend of Letitia, I might have felt less, 
but I should have esteemed her not less than I do now. I 
have seen many charming women, but I have seen but one 
Letitia, for nature is not prodigal in her most excellent works. 

If my affection for her arose, as you would intimate, from 
a mere fancy, it would long since have ceased. But it has 
stood the test of every pain, and above all, of absence. Those 
affections which arise from imagination give place to new 
objects, almost without an effort; remove us but from the 
immediate presence of the person who inspired them, and the 
air-built fancy falls at once to the ground, the pain and the 
imagination are alike forgotten. 

How different from such is a deep-rooted feeling, which 
casts its own colour over every new object, instead of receiving 
any from external things. The sun can throw light over the 
gloom of a fancied grief, and change it into a pleasure ; but 
the sun itself looks clouded and cheerless to the eye of real 
'sorrow. New friends soon charm where old ones have but a 
weak hold on our affections ; but where the heart is entirely 
with the old, new faces cannot please, because they remind 
us not of those far away. If it is so in friendship, how much 
more so in love! Godolphin, there is a language of the heart 
ithat you have yet to learn ; and till your own teaches it to 
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vou, mine you cannot fully comprehend; since all our interest 
m the feelings of another arises from sympathy, that most 
irresistihle union between soul and soul. And what is sym- 
pathy but placing ourselves, for the moment at least, in the 
situation of the person with whom we suffer or rejoice, and 
literally feeling what he feels, though, I grant, in a less degree? 

Letitia is indeed a lovely woman. Her stature is not above 
the middle height ; her figure slight, but elegant in its pro- 
portions; and every movement is replete with that ease which 
accompanies the most indifferent action of a truly graceful 
person. Her features are delicate; and her eyes, like her 
father's, are remarkably fine, full, dark, and pensive. Her 
mouth has a sweetness about it that Kneller s picture has 
in vain attempted to portray. Her hair is remarkably rich 
in colour, full and flowing; and she wears it in a natural 
manner, rather than accor£ng to strict fashion ; it is quite in 
harmony, therefore, with the simple but nicely ordered dress 
in which she is always seen ; for at no time of the day does 
she appear either habited with extreme care or with too much 
negligence. 

But the great charm of my Letitia consists in the ever- 
varying expression of her countenance. She could not, I 
believe, if she would, conceal her feelings. And though 
the more general character of her face is that of seriousness, 
reflective — ^yet, let her feelings but be touched, and I have 
seen it instantly lit up with an animaticm that might be com- 
pared to the gleam of radiance that breaks suddenly forth 
through the beautiful and reposing clouds of a summer sky. 
In her there is all that is gentle in woman, united to that 
degree of spirit which generous minds are never without, 
however much they may be depressed by circumstances, to 
which they are in duty bound to submit. 

In her there is seen the union of many rare and most 
amiable qualities, the excellence of acquired knowledge, with 
the artlessness of a true, simple, unaffected nature. Cheerful- 
ness of temper, yet seriousness of reflection; energy in action, 
with quietness of manner; and that desire to please, not 
arising from vanity or the love of applause, but because to 
please is the natural desire of an amiable mind. So kind a 
creature I have never seen; beloved by all, admired by all, 
yet too much ruled by all ; for if she has a fault, it is want of 
firmness, want of decision ; her very gentleness leading her to 
float softly down the stream of life, rather than to turn aside 
or to go against the current by any opposition of her own. 
Hence it is that with all my confidence in the affections and 
integrity of Letitia, I am constantly in fear of losing her; 
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constantly on the watch to observe her least action, lest her 
friends should lead her on to their purposes by an influence 
and authority I have no means to counteract. 

I say little of her accomplishments as a gentlewoman, 
because though few possess her acquirements with the same 
degree of excellence, she has the least need of them of any 
woman I have ever yet known ; for she does not want accom- 
plishments to supply a deficiency of good sense and general 
intelligence, her mind being richly endowed both by nature 
and education. Such is the woman I love, Godolphin, such is 
Letitia. Do not, therefore, I beseech you, if you are really 
my friend, do not touch with too rude a hand a chord that 
requires such delicate handling, that jars painfully on my 
feelings, if too roughly struck even by yourself. We may 
jest and smile where there is no serious regard; but true 
affection recoils from all light approaches, and if it finds no 
sympathy, closes the heart against all confidence. Do not 
then I beseech you, do not by wanton sallies compel me to 
lock mine within my own bosom. I know you mean it well, 
but you mistake your means in pursuing your end. 

Farewell, my dear Godolphin, 1 shall not tarry here longer 
than my uncle's arrival; but, to fly before the bishop comes, 
would look as if I feared to meet him, as if I felt conscious 
that I merited the distance and the coldness with which I have 
been treated by his lady. 

£ver yours with all sincerity, 

Harrt Trelawnt. 



LETTER XV. 

From Rebecca Trelawny to Letitia Trelaumy, at Trelawne, 

My dear Sister. Chekea, 1685. 

I cannot express to you how much grief your letters have given 
me, to hear that cousin Harry and you should be so unhappy, 
and have so many things to cross your true loves ; and I can- 
not help wbhing, in spite of all the old prophecies that all the 
old nurses ever yet told to us when we were children, you may 
yet live to see happy days, and you and I be married together, 
as I have always hoped we should be. Papa is so good 
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(though he is a little grave and cross sometimes, and denies 
my going out, now and then, with the Bullers), that I am sure 
he would never hreak your heart for all the Sir Francis Beau- 
monts in the kingdom : and then mamma, though she is not 
quite so compljdng as papa, yet she is a very good and a very 
fond mother too; and as Charlotte says, I do not know how 
we should ever he ahle to get on without such a dear friend. 
But then poor cousin Charles's death! (I have new French 
mourning for him, that Madame Leroi got on purpose for me 
from Paris, and John Buller says I look very well in it) ; how 
sorry I am that he should die so young and be so good — not 
sorry for that though, but only inasmuch as his worth makes 
our loss the greater; for goodness, I know, Letty, is the only 
thing, as papa says, that will take us to heaven. 

I wish, too, that Charles had not died just now, because I 
am sure, from a letter which papa read in part to me, that 
mamma thinks his death, under such melancholy circum- 
stances, is very much owing to his being the son of first 
cousins, who married against the wishes of their friends. 
How glad I am that John Buller is not my first cousin. Oh, 
Letty ! how I wish that you were only half as happy as he and 
I are; for till poor Charles died, we had such delightful days 
together! we were never alone for five minutes, but always 
dancing or singing to the lute, or going into company, or to 
church, or to court, or to see something new and beautiful in 
this most charming place, where all the people seem to me to 
do nothing but to live for pleasure : though 1 hear say there 
is a world of trouble in the nation, and that we are all going 
to ruin as fast as we can. But I remember hearing the same 
thing five years ago ; yet I see the same people and the same 
streets, and the shops open, and the same amusements going 
forward as J did then ; so now when I hear talk of nation^ 
ruin, I am not half so much alarmed as I used to be, for I dare 
say it will not come in our time; and I am not so thoughtful 
as you, Letty, so that comforts me. 

Yet do not scold me in your next letter for saying so, nor 
for talking of pleasure when poor Charles is so lately dead. 
Indeed I felt it: I loved the poor boy dearly, and the little 
necklace that he strung for me of spice grains and coral beads 
intermixed, I shall keep as long as I five, though it is not 
handsome enough for this fine place. But believe me, Letty, 
except John Biuler's present, of the turquoise clasp set with 
diamonds, I value it more than my finest suit of pearls ; for all 
gifts should be cherished not by their own value, but by that 
which we set upon the giver. Pray save for me a lock of 
Charles's hair : it was so light and pretty : and he had such an 
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innocent look as it waved so sweetly over his pale forehead and 
cheeks, when I last saw him, that I thought he looked more 
like one fit for heaven than for earth; and there he is gone; J 
wish 1 may he good enough one day to go to the same place. 
But| oh, Letty! sad thoughts will do us no good, for as the 
Bihle says, we may go to him, hut he shall not return to us ; 
and so suppose I tell you a little of our news, which I should 
have done long, long ago, hut for all these sad changes and 
chances ; and, perhaps, my giving you some account of the 
coronation, for I saw it, may do us hoth a service, and cheer 
up our spirits a hit in these trials and adversities. 

I will go hack somewhat in my account, and endeavour to 
tell you all as regularly as I can. 

It was surprising to me to see the great folks who used to 
make so mucn of the late king, forget him almost as soon as 
the hreath was out of his hody; for I can assure you, Letty, 
though I was at Whitehall, in Lady Buller's lodgings (and 
she was then in waiting on the queen, and consequently I saw 
a vast deal of state matters), I scarcely ohserved any one who 
looked to have more sorrow ahout him than might he found in 
his hlack cloak. I thought how different it was at the death 
of one of our family in the country. I rememher our grand- 
father and our great uncle's deaths and hurials; when there 
was not a dry eye in the whole parish, and the good they had 
done in their lives was talked of far and near, and said more 
for the deceased than even Dr. Atterbury's sermon,* But 
it was very different with king Charles the Second; for though 
he had a good-natured word for everybody, I believe he made 
more light heads than he did light hearts; and you know jests 
may make us merry, but they seldom make us wise. You see, 
Letty, that I try to think and to reason like you; but I can't 
do it in your sensible way; and I do not, like you, understand 
Latin, which makes me write all I have to say in English. 

Well ! but to go on about King Charles. By all accounts 
he did not die very decently ; for Portsmouth was with him, 
and not his wife ; and he had priests closeted with him, and 
took little notice of what my godfather. Bishop Kenn, said to 
him. And do you know the medical doctors whisper that he 
was poisoned? They do indeed; and our great Cornish friend, 
Doctor Lower, told papa that he hoped he might not be too 
much pressed by the council to say what he thought of the 
business. I heard Lower say this, as I was just coming into 
the closet, and softly lifting the arras, before I spoke to papa, 
to let him know I was present. Lower also said that the 

* Dr. Atterbary was for sometime chaplain to the Bishop at Trelawne ; 
his portrait is stul preserved in the house. 
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king's remains were much neglected ; he did not lie in state, 
and no mournings were given away : his funeral for a sovereign 
was a very mean one. All this 1 should have told you long 
before, hut I thought papa had written particulars; last night, 
however, he told me he had not; he being at the time so 
busied with Doctor Renn and the other bishops, about state 
matters and the church. So I thought before 1 told how one 
king was crowned, I ought to say how the other was buried. 

The crowning took place on St. George's day; it was a very 
grand show indeed. The dresses worn by the queen and the 
peeresses were covered with jewels, so that it dazzled one's 
very eyes to see them. The peers looked noble in their robes 
and their orders ; and the worst looking person of all, to my 
mind, was he who should have looked the best, at least on 
this day, for that was the king. But his crown did not fit 
him (many thought it an ill omen) for it came down so low 
over his forehead as almost to touch his nose, and had a very 
ungraceful and mean appearance, notwithstanding all the 
jewels; and his wig underneath I am sure was not French. 
My brother Charles's new wigs are worth fifty of it, for the 
king's had not been, so it was said, sufficiently baked, so the 
curls came out in places, and looked no better than the flax I 
have seen hanging on many an old Cornish wife's distaff. 

The king passed on, but there was no great cheering, for 
the people do not like his popery, and he does not like their 
tempers just now ; so there was no such great joy as you 
would expect at a coronation that cost so many thousand 
pounds to the nation. But there was another omen worse 
than the crown not fitting, in the day's high ceremony. The 
canopy that was carried over his majesty's head, broke, and 
nobody could say how the mischance happened, — a very 
wonderful thing ; and as the king was going out of the Abbey 
to proceed to dine at Westminster Hall, a nobleman, with a 
sad face, came up to him ; it was soon whispered round, that 
he came to tell his majesty that his son, by Mrs. Sedley, had 
died that morning : so his stomach for the feast was broken ; 
and there were many of the divines who, on that day, thought 
of David's child, by queen Bathsheba, who was smitten as a 
punishment for the sins of the father. I am sure, if there is 
any truth in bad omens. King James the Second had enough 
of them at his coronation ; and I don't think he would have 
wished to be crowned again, although it were to get another 
kingdom. Doctor Turner preached the sermon, and set 
forth (which all men said was a bold thing, knowin? the king 
to be a papist) that part of Constantius Chlorus's history, in 
which he tried who would be true to their religion. 
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J thought the flower girls looked heautiful, and should like 
much to have just such a dress as they wore, all white and 
silver, and crowned with flowers ahove the brows. The 
champion of England riding into the hall was very grand ; 
nobody took up the glove to challenge the king's right; 
though I heard that many wished the deceased Charles had 
declared the duke of Monmouth legitimate, that some one 
might have done it with a shew of justice. There were fire- 
works on the Thames in the evening, and at Whitehall, and 
a great ball danced by the ladies of the court. 

I returned home, tired to death, with my friends who took 
charge of me ; and John Biiller and 1 both agreed that, alter 
all, pleasure is a very fatiguing thing. I have no more news 
to tell just at present, except it be that nobody now wears 
Portugal screenSj* because the reigning queen is an Italian, 
and the Portuguese one, being now only queen dowager, 
people no longer follow her fashions. The Italian queen is 
young, you know, and has a very brown complexion, which 
makes it considered a handsome thing to be dark ; so, fair 
complexions are not thought now to be so fasliionable as they 
were a little while ago. 

Brocateles are getting very rich and expensive. Mrs. 
Knight the famous actress wears one, and so does Nelly ; but 
these creatures always get the finest things, and often set the 
fashions; which to my mind seems a very wrong thing, 
because it looks as if they had influence with the ladies of 
rank, who ought to discountenance them. Do tell me all 
about the strange boy, whom sister Charlotte spoke of in her 
letter. Write me all the news, and believe me 1 feel all vour 
troubles as sensibly as you do yourself. My dearest Letty, I 
love you most tenderly, as you well know 'f trust, therefore, 
all your secrets to the bosom of your aflectionate 

Rebecca Trelawny. 



• A kind of mantle. 
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LETTER XVI. 
From Letitia Trelawny to her sister Rebecca, at Chelsea, 

My dear Sister, Trelaume, 1685. 

The letter I sent to you on Monday, though a hasty one, will 
account for my not having written as I had previously 
intended ; and as I had not time then to answer your question 
respecting the hoy, who, hy the desire of our father, is now 
so much at Trelawne, I will, hefore I conclude this, give you 
all the information that I possess ahout him. 

But first let me tell you, that, just at this moment, there is 
a pause in our affairs, that I can neither say is one of direct 
happiness nor of suffering, yet somewhat shaded hy hoth. 
The multiplicity of our father's duties still keep him from us ; 
and Sir Francis Beaumont has not yet appeared : the cause of 
his keeping away I know not, though I rejoice in it Mamma 
has had one or two letters from him, the contents of which 
she has not communicated to me. My cousin Harry, in con- 
sequence of some business he has to transact for his father, 
has left us for another part of Cornwall ; I heard him tell 
mamma that he should certainly be at Trelawne when papa- 
arrived, as he felt it to be his duty to pay his respects to him 
as soon as he possibly could, to condole with him on the loss 
that had so much affected us all. 

Well ! he is gone, and I am once more alone — alone, yet 
surrounded by so many, and those so dear to me ! How is it, 
Rebecca, that in the bosom where one strong feeling predomi- 
nates, it draws, like the whirlpool, all others within its vortex. 
I love my friends dearly, yet I seem to love them more when 
Harry is near ; and the tenderness he inspires expands itself 
on all around me; so much does that sense of happiness 
which arises from our affections, partake of whatever is kind 
or generous in their nature : it is, therefore, communicative. 
In moments when I can forget my anxieties, and hope, if but 
in the least, for the future, I feel so much delight sprint up 
in my own bosom, from the consciousness of being loved by 
one so dear, so good, that I look with a sort of pity on others 
who have not a like cause to throw a charm over their exist- 
ence, and I would, if I could, by kindness endeavour to convey 
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to them some portion of my own delight. And this makes 
me often thinlc, Rebecca, that if too much prosperity is 
dangerous, it must be that sort of prosperity which flatters 
our pride and indulges our faults ; for surely a certain degree 
of happiness, of repose and self-satisfaction, within our own 
bosoms, contributes to render us amiable to others: where 
there is only the blight of sorrow to be found, the heart is 
like a desolate ^nd overshadowed land, no sunbeam plays 
upon it, consequently there are no fruits ; it is dreary to the 
eye and barren to the hand. 

Far different is that affliction which touches the heart with- 
out withering its feelings ; such afiiictions soften the asperity 
of our nature, humble our pride, and make us more thought- 
ful, more humane, more alive to sympathy : but then there 
must be hope left, if but a little ; for a grief that shuts out 
hope, too often destroys or hardens the mind. God forbid 
that I should be driven to that extremity, to find my own 
misery the sole and predominating influence of my life ! for, 
in having my feelings always bent on myself, I might cease 
to feel for others ; and a soul, lost in self, can never cultivate 
any one Christian virtue in a manner truly acceptable to Him 
who will love and forgive us as we do our brother. Harry 
is gone, Rebecca, and 1 have now but his remembrance left 
to console me till his return. How dearly do I love him ! I 
know it is no slight affection that could thus entwine his 
recollection with every thought of my being : I almost fear 
that he is become a second conscience to me — ^and there ought 
to be only one; for when I am about to do anything, I con- 
tinually catch myself asking myself, what he would think of 
me when doing so and so ; and how he would approve or 
disapprove this or the other most indifferent action. Yet I 
ought to fear no eye but that which, in the darkness of the 
night or the light of the day, sees my most hidden thoughts ! 

Harry parted from me yesterday morning; by mere chance, 
he did this in the little parlour where I and Charlotte generally 
work or study together. She was absent at the moment, 
and I was alone when he came in. How much pain is 
there in saying farewell to those we love, though it be but 
for a short space, where doubt and uncertainty creep in to 
damp the hope of a return ! Harry endeavoured to be calm ; 
but 1 looked up a moment, and I read all he felt, in that single 
glance at his countenance. What a book is that, Rebecca ! It 
seems as if nature, in honest minds, would deprive them of 
the very power to dissemble, even would they wish to do so; 
for who that feels can remain ignorant of the language of the 
eye, of the force of expression, and of that varying colour 
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which horrows its hue from our emotions, and wears alter- 
nately the flush of hope or the paleness of fear ? There is 
no deceit in the human face, when it is nicely and habitually 
observed. 

" I am going, my dearest Letitia," said Harry; "think of 
me when I am absent, and write to me. In our childish days, 
if I were away from you but for a week, there was no little 
event happened but you wrote it to cousin Harry. If a lesson 
was too hard for you, he was applied to, in order to help the 
difficulty. If a flower had burst into beautiful bloom, or if a 
bird had flown from its cage, it was to him Letitia told it. 
To him she repeated all those little circumstances that gave 
an interest to her sports or her pursuits. Do not, therefore, 
neglect him. In my absence from you, your letters are neces- 
sary to my very existence. How much is left to imagination 
where there is silence ! Do not then expose me to such pains 
as mine would suggest, from a thousand fancied causes, if I 
ceased to hear from you. You will write — it has never yet 
been forbidden." 

" Because, perhaps," said I, "the subject may not have 
been considered. But as our correspondence was permitted 
for many years, I should be sorry to give it up now, unless 
actually forbidden. Indeed, I can see no more harm in 
writing my thoughts to you than in speaking them ; for I 
detest that sort of equivocating, which makes a point of duty 
in one matter and lets pass another. No, Harry, if we are to 
be parted for ever " 

" If we are to be parted for ever ! " he cried, repeating 
my words in a manner that went to my heart " Oh, Letty ! 
would you destroy me? Do you know the force of my 
aflection ? Do you know the consequence of my losing you? 
Would you have indiflerence enough left to bear your own 
regrets, your own self-reproaches, when I should be no more ? 
I do not speak it lightly; call it presentiment — call it the 
wanderings of an unhappy mind — call it what you will ; but 
I feel that the hour which destroys for ever my hope in you, 
carries with it the dale of my existence. There are no words 
that to my mind could convey more of misery or of despair, 
than those which should pronounce to me — Letitia's lost! 
They would include all pains, destroy all hope : what would 
then be left to k^ep alive a being dependent on the afiections? 
Believe me, Letitia, there are more die of broken hearts than 
are set down in the bills of mortality. We read of fever, of 
that catalogue of ills which, swift or slow, death employs to 
do his work ; but not a word do we read of that fever of the 
mind which lent its fire to the blood, till the flame of life 
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became extinct; of that deep and settled melancholy of the 
spirits, which fastens on the vital portions of our being, till, 
wasting and worn, we go down into the tomb." 

Oh, Rebecca ! I was so overcome by the feeling'manner in 
which Harry spoke this, that I could only answer him with 
my tears, and with the brief assurance that I would write to 
him. We heard steps near the door, and not being able to 
support the common civilities of parting (that must have taken 
place before a third person, had any one come in), nor the 
effort required so immediately to bring down our feelings from 
their excited state to the level of ordinary intercourse, he 
hastily pressed my hand to his lips, aud quitted me by the 
door opposite to that by which he had entered. Yet he need 
not have gone, for the footsteps passed by, and no one came 
into the room. 

After he was gone, I sat down in the chair in which he had 
sat whilst he was with me, and gave vent to my feelings and 
my tears. And, as there is no one in this house to whom I 
dare fully unburthen my mind (for I fear to tell all 1 feel to 
Charlotte, though she suspects a good deal), my only relief is 
writing to you. I endeavour to be always busy ; yet there 
are moments when I cannot give that attention to serious 
pursuits which they demand, so as to be followed with any 
benefit to myself. Yet idleness, or even leisure, is insup- 
portable where the heart is not at rest. I labour, therefore, 
to create for myself a thousand minor occupations, that call 
forth just so much attention as may dissipate the incessant 
activity of uneasy thoughts. 

I delight also to employ myself amongst things that have 
a reference to him, or associate themselves with his recol- 
lection. I cultivate with my own hands the little slip of 
garden which was his when he was a child, and we lived 
together as a brother and a sister at Trelawne. I fondle the 
blackbird that he gave me, and play with the tame bulfinch 
that was his ; it is so tame, that i£ I let it out of the cage, it 
will perch on my shoulder or on my hand. I treasure all his 
books, and if he has marked a passage I read it fifty times 
over ; and delight to find it, if it have any reference to our 
own state of feeling. And if he has chanced to turn down 
but a leaf, I fear to alter it, because I like not to remove any 
one thing he has placed, that I fancy bears but the impres- 
sion of his dear hand. Whilst to hear him spoken of, and 
kindly, is the greatest pleasure that 1 have. The mention of 
his name frequently brings tears into my eyes, and I feel a 
glow of delight when I hear his praise, far more than if it 
were my own. Such is the true pleasure of loving a worthy 

VII. I 
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object I But where our reason and our affections are at war,' 
we often have to blush for our own weakness in cherishing so 
much kindness for one we cannot but condemn ; whilst there 
is something that elevates us, even in our own eyes, when we 
are the choice of a noble-minded, a superior being ; and we 
emulate his \drtues when we associate our own sentiments 
with those which are his. 

Why are my parents so averse to the very attachment 
which they have suffered to grow up, to gain strength, and to 
become a part of ourselves? Why did they suffer us to .live 
for so many years under the same roof, to have but one 
heart, one hope ? And what are their objections ? Want of 
fortune, and a puerile superstition — ^the dread of an old saw, 
that a woman like our mother, notwithstanding all her good 
sense, will suffer to weigh upon her mind, unchecked by 
reason or by religion ; j and she, too, considered remarkable for 
her more than ordinary share of resolution ! What opposite 
beings we are, Rebecca! how weak in the midst of our sup- 
posed strength ! how prejudiced in our opinions, even where 
we can exercise the clearest judgment, in all matters that 
touch not on our own particular preconceptions! and how 
soon do we fancy it a point of honour to maintain an error, if 
we have adopted it in the shape of an opinion ! 

The boy you have inquired after, who comes here to 
receive instruction from Dr. Ruddell, is called Samuel Elliot. 
I also do my best to assist the doctor's good work, when he 
is engaged in other matters, that allow him but little^^time to 
bestow upon his pupil. It was my lord's wish that I should 
do so ; many motives conspire to make me feel a more than 
ordinary pleasure in the task. It takes m&voff from dwelling 
so exclusively on my own sad thoughts ; and if the truth must 
be spoken, Samuel grew so fond of Harry, who treated the 
boy with great kindness whilst he was here, that in him I am 
sure to meet with one who delights to talk of my cousin as he 
deserves to be mentioned, and he is often the theme of the 
child's artless praise. 

In addition to this, young as Samuel is, and he is but now 
turned fourteen years old, I find in him a pensive, reflective 
character (very unusual with lads of his age), that is congenial 
to my own ; he is not a light-hearted boy. He loves to sit 
alone, to read, to muse, and he invariably prefers the society 
of one person to that of any greater number j always seeking 
the companion most in unison with his own feelings. His 
reflections, expressed with perfect simplicity, frequently sur- 
prise by their orignality; and his utter ignorance of the 
worldi of the ordinary forms of polished society, is very 
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singularly contrasted by an acuteness of observation, and an 
almost intuitive sense of good breeding, wbich arises in him 
from that delicate feeling that fears to give pain and delights 
to please; and, in short, to do all the little offices the most 
refined politeness could suggest, from motives of gratitude, 
kindness and affection. 

His mind is full of religious thoughts : he carries a pocket 
Bible always about him ; and genersJly refers to the Old and 
New Testament for illustrations in all matters of serious dis^ 
course. He has a pretty turn for poetry, and sees every thing 
in reference to it, when he looks on the world without. His 
greatest horror is of falsehood, or even of any word that 
borders upon it ; for he calls equivocating " taking the credit 
of truth with the benefit of the lie." He is, indeed, altogether 
the most singular boy that I have ever seen ; and is as little 
like other boys in mind, person, or manners, as he is in his 
fortunes and condition. In every thing he is peculiar. So 
handsome a youth (except what I remember my cousin Harry 
to have been at his age) I have never beheld. He has an 
eye that looks you through — that seems to read your very 
thoughts. Yet his energetic looks*a(iid words are without the 
least shade of rudeness 0r of idle curiosity. He would know 
your mind in order t<5%ratify your wishes, if any little act of 
kindness or of attention could do so ; and he would watch 
your feelings either to avoid giving pain or to sympathise 
with them. I have repeatedly observed this ; for when he 
first came here, the recent loss of poor Charles made most of 
us in a state to rendeir these little attentions highly gratifying 
to our feelings. I found also, that where he becomes 
attached, it is with enthusiasm, and this I have seen so 
strongly marked in his regard for Harry Trelawny, that 
every thing my cousin said or proposed, he looked upon as 
an authority almost oracular. Such was his reverence for his 
judgment and his affection for his person. I have no doubt 
he would follow Harry over the world. 

But I must break off, for here comes Samuel leading my 
horse (and your favourite pony, Fairy-foot, which we lend 
him) up the avenue, as he is this morning to ride with me to 
Morval, to pay my respects to one of your friends, Ellen 
BuUer, who is just returned home for a short time. I long to 
see her, she is a dear, good girl. Farewell. 

Ever your affectionate sister, 

Letitia Trelawny* 
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LETTER XVII. 
From Harry Trelawny to Colonel Sydney Godolphin, 

My dear Godolphin, Looey 1685. 

So very singular a circumstance has occurred since I received 
your last letter, that did not my own feelings of regard prompt 
me to write, 1 should certainly do so in order to obtain your 
judgment respecting it. But I will tell you all in due order, 
knowing how kind an interest you take in my concerns, and 
that it was your wish I should make my letters a sort of journal 
till we meet again. 

I quitted Trelawne early on the morning of . I had 

gome business to transact with Northmore (my father's old 
attorney), who now lives near Polperro; I turned, therefore, 
my horse's head in that direction, immediately on clearing 
the avenue which shut out from my sight the dwelling that 
sheltered my Letitia. Need 1 add, that she was the sole com- 
panion of my thoughts as I rode on? Every word she had 
spoken in her last adieu was remembered ; and the pain or 
the pleasure of each renewed, as they were friendly or adverse 
to my dearest hope. The looks which accompanied those 
adieus were seen again in the mind's eye, the gentle pressure 
of her hand once more felt, and all the pangs of parting 
recapitulated; till thought, swift as light, came at length to 
cheer me with anticipating, even before I had cleared the 
domain, the hour and manner of my return to it, and the joy 
of receiving the welcome of my sweet cousin. 

In this frame of mind I rode on, till I alighted at Mr. 
Northmore's pretty house, where he has retired in bis old age, 
to avoid new clients, after so many years of hard labour and 
drudgery in his profession. As the business upon which I 
came from my father is connected with certain properties, to 
which he thinks he has a claim by his marriage with my 
lamented mother, you may suppose it was not quickly des- 
patched. Mr. Northmore spent the day with me in his little 
closet, in a manner I should have considered insufferably 
irksome, had it not been on a concern of so much importance 
to my father. Old deeds, conveyances, and settlements were 
routed out, of nearly a century back, so that by the time we 
had dined, for he insisted on my partaking of his family meal. 
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it was long aftei^ noon. At length I took my leave, heartily 
tired of dusty parchments, and the endless repetitions of the 
law; rejoicing m my heart that my father had not folio wed his 
original intention of sending me to one of the Inns of Court. 
As I had received directions from Mr^ Northmore to call on a 
person near Looe, who was in possession of certain papery 
which we ou^ht to ohtain for our cause, I determined to take 
a peep at Potperro, thence ride on to Looe, sleep there that 
night, and on the next morning pursue my affairs. 

The peculiar scene which presents itself (on descending the 
winding, precipitous track, that leads down into Polperro) was 
on this evening more impressive than I have ever hefore seen 
it. The sun was on the decline ; and as his beams seemed to 
send darts of fire agsinst those stupendous fortilices, which 
Nature herself has here raised to render impregnable this iron- 
bound coast, their gigantic forms rose sublime, and shewed, in 
the most distinct manner, the bold outline of every cliff, tur- 
reted with crags and broken rocks. In those wild summits 
the winds and the storms might be fancied to make their abode, 
till they rushed forth, and called up their tributary hosts, in 
those high and crested waves, which here so often deluge the 
shore, together with the poor fishers' huts, as they roll on 
covered with foam, and beat against the rocks, that rever^ 
berate the voice of their complaints. 

To the right, immediately behind the very loftiest chain of 
cliffs, hung a mass of black clouds, that seemed for awhile 
motionless in the heavens, whilst far removed beyond these, 
lay a second and more varied combination of vapours, that 
looked like a walled city with towers and castles, here and there 
partially gilded by the lurid rays of that sun, which appeared 
as a conqueror to give them light, or to consign them to dark- 
ness, at his will. 

The ocean (which seen from the beginning of this descent, 
presents an horizon of such extraordinary height, that, accord- 
mg to Dr. Ruddell's standing remark, the waves appear to be 
going up hill) was now only partially illumined, and that in long 
gleams, by the setting sun ; nearer the shore where these gleams 
fell, they shewed breakers, covered with white foam, that came 
rolling and boiling over the reef — the reef that lies near that 
most wild and beautiful combination of rock, which, starting 
abruptly from the sea, near the entrance to the little harbour, 
presents summits as sharp as the heads of so many spears ; and 
on this account I always used to call them the spikes. 

The spikes then were at this moment strongly illumined, 
whilst the miserable huts that form the little hamlet of Polperro 
lay in gloom, as the immense black curtain that had, but a 
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minute before, appeared to bang still as a pall of deatb in tbe 
sky, unfurled and unfolded, and gradually spread itself over tbe 
face of tbe beavens towards tbe nortb east. Tbe seamews, 
bere so abundant, witb clamour and cry were winging tbeir 
way to tbe land, and seeking tbeir nests for sbelter amid crag 
and cliff, wbilst by anotber of tbose cbanges of tbe sky, wbich 
at sucb an bour seem like tbe work of tbe weirds' wand, tbe 
black mass became streaked and edged witb bues of tbe 
deepest purple, and gleams of fiery red. Tbese were more 
tban signs of an approacbing storm ; for tbe sea rolled witb 
tremendous waves towards tbe sbore, and tbe wind began 
to bowl and to moan in a manner so dismal, tbat it migbt to 
tbe ear of fancy sound as tbe antbem of some water spirit, wbo 
rejoices for tbe destruction be is tbat nigbt doomed to accom- 
pUsb on tbe migbty element, over wbicb be bas tbe power 
to exert bis unpitying rule. 

I was so struck with tbe wbole scene, tbat I neglected to get 
off my borse, and to lead bim down tbe precipitous track. He 
stumbled : it was only by a strong and immediate cbeck of tbe 
bridle tbat I kept bim from going down on bis knees. He bad 
slipped forward over a piece of rock worn smootb as polisbed 
marble, and in extricating bis foot from tbe bole into wbicb 
it bad plunged, be tore off bis sboe. I instantly jumped off, 
well knowing that unless I could find tbe amphibious smith of 
Polperro, who works, if report speaks truth, as much among 
contraband kegs as be does with furnace and hammer, my 
journey for that evening would be at an end ; I knew not 
where, in so miserable a place, I migbt find the least accom- 
modation for tbe nigbt. 

As I drew near tbe bottom of tbe descent, I found, com- 
paratively speaking, as much agitation in the little hamlet as 
I had observed in tbe ocean. Fishers, smugglers, old and 
young, were bringing home tbeir nets, and others hurrying 
down to the shore to make secure tbeir boats, and to do what 
else tbe necessities of the time might require, to save what they 
could of their property before the nigbt, that was likely to be 
so stormy, should be completely shut in. There was the usual 
hallooing and shouting, and making ten times more noise tban 
necessary, wbich invariably accompanies the movements of 
sailors on land or at sea. The boys were running to and fro ; 
they seemed to be as busy as tbe men ; and were at band to 
receive the quick order, tbe sharp rebuke, or tbe volley of oaths, 
in which their elders appeared to exercise tbeir lungs, as a part 
of tbe labour required to help on the business of the hoiur. 

The women, too, were astir ; but, for the most part, in a 
very different occupation from the men, for they were remov- 
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ing old straw-bottomed chairs, tables as black as ebony from 
time and dirt, hammocks, old bedsteads, pots, kettles, etc. ; 
and when curiosity induced me to inquire of a lass what all 
this might be for, she answered me, first, by repeating my 
question, and then, with a stare, possibly of wonder, at my 
ignorance, with the true Cornish chant, which is called 
speaking, she said — " Do'sn't know thickee be in by and by, 
and flude yal below stair?" Her action, for she pointed to 
the sea as she spoke, made me fully comprehend her meaning ; 
and I had accordingly the additional comfort of learning that 
myself and my steed were likely to pass the night amongst a 
collection of huts, the lower stories of which would be flooded 
with salt water. Such lodgings and such stabling were not to 
be thought of; and I confess I felt more vexed for my horse 
than I did for myself. He was your gift, Godolphin, and, 
independent of the value I had for him on that account, I 
knew the animal to be worth at least fifty jacobuses; an 
enormous sum, to be sure, for a horse. 

To find out the smith, therefore, became absolutely neces- 
sary ; but such was the bustle of the place, I could get no 
attention from any of the men. I turned, consequently, onck 
more to the fair sex for information. Observing a shoeless, 
stockingless girl of about sixteen, I asked her to direct me to 
the blacksmith's shop. She had a chair in each hand, and 
after putting them down in the very centre of a natural 

fatter, through which poured onward the waters from the 
eights, she bestowed a cuff on a little ragged boy, who was 
standing by her side with his hands in his breeches pockets, 
and, accompanying the action with the Cornish proverb, of 
*^ Dost thou make idle a coat?" desired him to take up the 
fumitch (meaning the chairs), to another house, to Mother 
Somebody's garret ; and then she thought proper to give me 
a stare, and a question as an answer to mine. 

"I want the blacksmith, my good girl," said I, endeavour- 
ing to propitiate her ; " I will give you sixpence if you will 
bring me to him, or him to me." She gave me no answer, 
but was for running off; I stopt her, and asked her where 
she was going. 

"To sky for he," was the elegant answer. 

" And where do you think to find him, my good girl ?" 
said I. 

"Yonder," she replied, pointing to the sea; "his boat be 
out all day." 

I stopt ner run, for I now saw the fates were all against me ; 
the shoeing of my horse would not be on that nignt accom- 
plished, since it depended on the return of an old smith, who 
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claimed acquaintance with Neptune as well as with Vulcan ; 
and who, most probably, would have to ride out the storm^ 
before he could return to the town, unless, in the interval, he 
went to the bottom. All my hope of his aid was, for the 
present^ completely over ; and the only thing to be done, in 
the midst of so much misery, was to hunt out a shed for the 
Colonel (for so is my horse named, after the rank of the friend 
who bestowed him upon me), that would be likely to afford 
him a place, flood free, for the night; and, if no better 
accommodation could be found, a straw bed for myself by his 
side. But here fortune was more favourable to me than I 
had at first anticipated. 

Situated on a long esplanade of rock, rather above the 
town, and by the side of the path which leads over the cliffs 
towards Taland, I observed a very old tower, that had the 
appearance of having once belonged to some kind of fortalice. 
tfnited to this appeared a long row of rooms, with an upper 
story (all part of one house), that had, I learnt, formerly 
belonged to the pothouse of the place ; these were now inha- 
bited by a man named Hawkins. I asked who he was, and 
was answered by my dainty damsel, who was still my guide, 
'' She did not know ; he was sometimes a land, sometimes a 
sea." By this reply, I immediately concluded that he was a 
smuggler ; Polperro having long been noted as the most 
convenient place for those sort of persons, on account of the 
difficulty of surprising them, in their nefarious traffic, either 
by land or by water. 

My rap on the door of this, the head mansion, was answered 
by a stout, middle-aged woman, whom Betsy (for such I 
learnt was my damsel's name,) addressed with the style of 
Madam Hawkins, a certain indication that she was looked 
upon as somebody in this village ; though from her manners 
and appearance, she would have been considered nobody in a 
more civilised place. If Madam Hawkins ever holds high 
court in Polpero, I am quite certain courtesy does not preside 
in it ; for nothing could be more churlish than the manner in 
which she answered my request to be informed if she could 
accommodate myself and my horse, till the blacksmith's 
return should put the animal in the condition to pursue his 
journey over the cKffs to Looe. For such entertainment, if 
it could be had, it is needless to say I offered payment. I 
tried every possible mode of conciliating this female Cerberus, 
and at length succeeded, by giving her, beforehand, more 
than would be sufficient recompense for all the trouble or all 
the provender that might be required either for myself or my 
horse. 
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At length, with a sulky civility, which was, I suppose, 
intended as a sample of the high hreeding of the mistress of 
the house, she led the way into the domain. After following 
her through the old tower, where there was a very strong and 
suspicious smell of spirits, she opened a door that led into a 
hack yard. There she had previously directed a hoy, who 
seemed to he an imp of her own, to lead round my horse ; 
and there I found the limping Colonel, looking very whist (as 
they say in Devonshire), probably for want of his com, and 
waiting to meet me. In this yard or cortelege, there was a 
tolerably good three-stalled stable. A circumstance here 
much surprised me ; namely, that of observing in one of the 
stalls (the other two being empty) a very fine horse, quite as 
high-bred as my own ; and not very far from him a riding 
harness, saddle, etc., that it was evident could only belong to 
some eentleman of station ; for the saddle was covered with 
red velvet, and ornamented with chased silver. 

Mrs. Hawkins, I think, saw me glance with an eye of 
surprise on all these things; for she said rather sharply, 
^^May be when my good man comes home he may stare at 
your horse, as you do at thickee. You be not the only man 
as wants Jack Smith the night." 

I made no reply, for 1 could plainly see from the manner 
of my hostess, that she wished by a piece of voluntary informa- 
tion, such as she chose to give, to prevent my asking any 
questions that might be troublesome. The house, the airs of 
consequence in the dame, the old tower, the smell of spirits, 
the horse, and horse furniture, altogether, induced me to 
come to the very obvious conclusion, that the spouse of Mrs. 
Hawkins was the head of the famous gang of smugglers, so 
long objects of suspicion for their desperate traffic on the 
coast of Cornwall, near Polperro; and no less noted for the 
brutal manner in which they enrich themselves by the frequent 
wrecks on their iron-bound coast. It also occurred to me, 
that very possibly some neighbouring squire, who respected 
his bowl of punch more than the laws of the revenue, might 
not hesitate to deal with these people, in the purchase of their 
contraband liquors ; the horse and saddle of such a customer 
were now, very probably, those which I had observed in the 
stable. 

The boy undertook to attend to my good steed, and to 
give him some com, and Mrs. Hawkins growled out her con* 
sent to provide me with supper and with a bed: but not 
relishing her company, I determined to walk up, as far as the 
wind would let me, among the clifis that lie towards Looe ; 
and, from their elevated heights, to enjoy one of the grandest 
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sights that I know of in the world — the view of this part of 
the coast when the agitation of the storm is first hegmning 
to rise and to hreak around it — I am interrupted, I will con- 
tinue my account to-morrow — till then farewell. 

Yours in all sincerity, 

Harrt Trblawny. 



LETTER XVIII. 

From Harry Trelawny to Colonel Godolphin, 

My dear Godolphin, Looe, 1685. 

It was indeed amid the fury of the elements that I made my 
way up the steep and narrow path in the cliffs, till I was at 
length driven to take shelter under a projection of the rocks, 
whence I could command a ftdl view of the sublime scene 
that lay before me ; no less a term woidd do justice to its 
character. 

The wind was so strong, that I was obliged to hold fast, on 
each side, the long curls of my wig, that fell down in front 
of my coat, to keep it on my head; and I could not help 
thinlung what fools we were to adopt these extravagant 
French fashions, instead of being content with that covering 
of hair bestowed on us by nature. The sea, near the shore, 
was one sheet of boiling foam, only interrupted by the black 
specks of the reef that were here and there seen, as the rocks 
were left bare by the momentary retreat of the waves. A 
sombre magnificence enveloped the lofty chain of cliffs on the 
opposite side of the little town; those cliffs that seemed 
sternly and steadily to resist the united assaults of wind and 
ocean : for, as the host of giant billows rushed headlong upon 
them, the latter broke into a thousand sheets of water, dashing 
themselves to pieces in vain efforts against the hard face of 
this impenetrable shore. 

The sky was, on all sides, growing darker and darker, and 
threatened to usurp the pause of twilight with a sudden night. 
The wind began to pipe more shrilly, and to howl in louder 
gusts; as the rushing sea, with a roar that was deafening, 
appeared, at the instant, like a wild and savage creature of 
life, intent, with all his strength, to seek and to devour his 
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destined prey* Being in somewbat a fanciful mood, I could 
not help comparing the spikes to the veteran and armed 
euard of the little harbour, for near them alone was there 
deep water, and consequently a channel sufficient to enable 
any luckless boat or vessel to gain shelter, ere the coming 
darkness and the tempest might destroy a last hope. 

The spikes rose as the most marked, though not the loftiest 
point in the scene. They looked black as midnight; their 
sharp heads, still clear in the outline, their detail shrouded in 
obscurity. 

These rocks and the sea waged an unmitigable combat, as 
the waves rose at full one hundred feet above their craggy 
tops, and descended in showers and foam. At this moment 
I saw struggling with the waters and buffeting with the winds, 
a small vessel, which, as far as I could judge, for I had no 
glass, was of foreign build; it seemed to me to veer round 
the opposite point. She had been standing out at sea, but till 
this instant, in consequence of the nook in which 1 had 
ensconced myself (a small projection of the rock being close 
to me), it had hidden her from my sight. It was no wonder 
I had not seen her, as the smallest object near the eye will 
block out the largest at a distance. 

As soon as I saw the vessel I felt a strong sensation of 
interest for her fate. And I soon observed by the stir of 
many figures amongst the lower rocks near the shore,^that her 
appearance had excited a commotion in the little village, that 
seemed even 1o exceed that of the good wives for the safety of 
their beds and chairs. I now remarked that the vessel made 
what the sailors call a tack, and as she came nearer she rolled 
and pitched fearfully, the sea rising and breaking over her; 
at one instant lifting her on the crest of the waves, and the 
next burying her m their deepest hollow. I saw her driving 
towards the Spikes ; I felt a chill of horror as I gave her up 
for lost. But I soon found it was my own ignorance of nautical 
matters that made me do so, and that the very drifting which 
I thought so perilous was her safety. Two or three sailor 
lads came running past me, down the steep path, making their 
way towards the scene of general interest. I heard one of 
them say to the other, " She'll be in, lad, in ten minutes," — 
and so she was ; for so deep was the water, so strong the flood 
tide, the wind favouring her course, so true the nand that 
guided the helm, and the helm to answer it, that she cleared 
the reef as nicely as a cannon-shot, without touching the 
rocks that lay near her track, bounded over the swell and 
hollows of the waves, every one sending her forward with a 
force that seemed almost miraculous, rose and bowed to the 
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Spikes like a qu6en, and with one plunge floated into still 
water. 

I saw the running) I heard the shouting, the stir, the hustle, 
and all the excitement which such an arrival, at such a critical 
hour, occasioned in the little town of Polperro* Catching, 
though at this distance, something of the spirit that rendered 
80 animating the scene helow, I left my nook, and hegan to 
descend the path, for no other purpose than to do what every- 
body else was doing at this time-^namely, to see the vessel 
come in, learn whence she might he, and who she had on 
boards Notwithstanding the association of ideas between 
Polperro and smuggling were so strong in my mind, that had 
I seen the king's barge now floated into harbour, I should 
hardly have dispossessed myself of the opinion that it came 
for any other purpose than to cheat us out of an observance 
of our revenue laws, even as its royal master seems inclined 
to do by those which support the Church and Constitution, 

Before I had reached the bottom of the path that lay near 
the habitation of my landlady, the rain, which till then had 
only saluted me in a few light showers, drifted in all directions 
by the wind, began to pour down in a torrent. Recollecting 
that my servant (who had charge of my baggage, and whom 
I had ordered to meet me at Looe) was not with me, and 
that, consequently, I had no change of clothes in case I 
should get soaked to the skin, prudence suggested to me the 
necessity of giving over my plan; and, therefore, without 
further deliberation, I turned at once into my quarters, 
though with no great relish for them. Yet, under all circum- 
stances, there was reason to be thankful; for I afterwards 
learned that it was not without cause the good women of 
Polperro had cleared their ground floors, and made all ready, 
the flood-tide rising and overflowing that night to a height of 
three feet in several of the huts. 

I observed, on my return, that Madame Hawkins had 
employed the interval of my absence to make certain addi- 
tions to her dress. Though I am a young man, and possess, 
probably, somewhat the advantage of the smuggling lads of 
her acquaintance, yet I presume not to say that all the flnery 
in which she now appeared had been put on for me. Her 
night-rail she had exchanged for a cambric cap and pinners, 
edged with Flanders lace, and decorated with cherry-coloured 
top-knots; a gown of bright blue (which she took an oppor- 
tunity of telling me was of Lyons silk) was set ofl* witn an 
orange-tawny stomacher, embroidered with tarnished gold. 
Her fingers, large, fat, and coarse, she repeatedly spread open 
upon her stomach, in all probability to display the number of 
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old and silver rings she wore upon them, in appearance much 
ike those of a hed-curtain, that made her hands rich in 
iinery, however, much they might be wanting in delicacy and 
beauty. Her face, masculine and crabbed in its expression, 
was not unlike the moon, as that luminary is represented in 
the great clock that shews her quarters and influences on the 
tides, and stands at the top of the great staircase at Trelawne. 
From each ear depended a long gold ring, that my connois- 
seurship with female attire made me at once pronounce, from 
the beauty of the workmanship, to be a spoil from Antwerp ; 
and to complete the finery of this portly dame, which seemed 
to be composed from the goods of sundry countries and 
nations, she had round her throat the very largest Dutch 
amber-lsead necklace I have ever seen, the centre bead being 
full the size of a pullet's egg ; and this finishing ornament 
gave to her whole person exacUy the character and expression 
of the head of a ship. 

Such was the exterior of my charming landlady, who used 
no other perfume than what might have been obtained from 
a sip at the rum flask, for there was a very pervading smell of 
that liquor throughout the whole apartment. There appeared 
to be so strange a contrast between the rude manners of 
Mrs. Hawkins, her reluctance to give me shelter for the night, 
and this subsequent extravagant display in her dress, that 
had there not been precisely the same scowl on her brows, 
the same formidable set of the mouth (well fringed above the 
upper lip with a quantity of black hairs), I should have 
thought she had some design upon me. But not the vainest 
man alive could have indulged such a fancy, who did but 
look in her face for one minute; so that I was compelled to 
rest in the conviction that all this finery was only intended to 
raise my admiration of her own wealth and charms, without 
being designed to convey the slightest indication that she 
was prepossessed in favour of any of the latter that I might 
chance to possess in my own person. 

As I like to try to conciliate a savage nature in the human 
race, as I would endeavour to soothe, rather than irritate, a 
savage one of the canine order, I spoke a few civil words to 
Mrs. Hawkins on my return, and made some inquiry about 
the vessel, if whether she might know whence it came, etc. 
etc. She answered very briefly that it came fi*om over the 
water, she believed, and was like to have her fellow on board; 
nor did I immediately comprehend that by this courteous 
expression she me^nt to designate her own husband, whom 
she afterwards called Jack Hawkins. Truly 1 could not accuse 
her of that fault, said to be common to her sex, the fault of 
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over-talking; for now I calmly recollect all that passed, I am 
much disposed to think that I drew from her, by reiterated 
questions, whatever information I really obtained. There was 
no hopes of the smith being found that night, and so Mrs. 
Hawkins herself condescended to shew me the apartment 
destined for my occupation. 

There was in the old tower before-named one room which 
was tolerably large, divided in the midst by a partition where 
there was a door locked or bolted (but not on my side the 
occupation), and another of entrance, at the top of the wind- 
ing stair. The chamber, thus partitioned off, communicated, 
I was told, with the more modern parts of the house. There 
was one long narrow window that looked towards the sea ; 
and another that looked into the court-yard. I am thus par- 
ticular, because, as you will presently find, I had occasion 
that night not to be unmindful of the position and items of 
my apartment. The bed was very decent: there was an oak 
table, a bench and a chair of the same material ; and on the 
shelves of a closet stood some very beautiful pieces of china, 
and some gilt glass bottles, which, though now empty, I knew 
must once have contained the liqueurs of Holland. The very 
finest linen was on the bed, and it was covered with that sort 
of quilt which is lined with feathers, so commonly found in 
Normandy and Brittany. All these things I thought told 
tales of foreign trafiic; and so did sundry minor matters, 
which, either for ornament or use, were found in the parlour. 
I had there observed a French time-piece, with the maker's 
name and Bordeaux upon its face. A piece of old Gobelin's 
tapestry was hung up by way of a window curtain, and a por- 
trait of Lewis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon, were, with 
the four Seasons (the latter, no doubt, obtained from some 
itinerant Jew), displayed, as a rich exhibition of art, upon the 
walls. The floor was sanded, and there were two or three 
sea-chests that helped out the scanty number of seats. When 
Mrs. Hawkins opened a certain dark closet, in order to take 
out something she needed in her domestic economy, I had the 
curiosity to peep that way; and though the glance was but 
transitory, I am quite confident that 1 saw the glitter of arms, 
sword, pike, and gun. 

I had full leisure, during a good half-hour, to see the par- 
lour and my sleeping room, and to note these matters; nor did 
I fail to observe that the boy and a young girl, who seemed, 
by the terror with which she watched every look of Mrs. 
Hawkins, to be her druds^e, were employed in no bad prepar- 
ations for Bupper. Therl wa, a lar^e Le in the kit4e5 or 
common hall; a black-pot, capacious in form and savoury in 
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smell, was boiling over it, and sundry cakes were baking on 
the hearth. Whilst in front of the fire swung the roast, for 
whose spit the youngster performed the office of little dog- 
boy, keeping it in a constant whirl with his hands. Anxious 
for the comfort of my steed, and that I might feel assured he 
was likely to fare as well as myself, I was, without ceremony, 
going to walk into the court-yard, when Mrs. Hawkins sud- 
denly bade me stop a minute, and notwithstanding finery and 
damp, for the rain continued slightly to fall, she walked out to 
the stable, and, as I fancied, to ascertain if the coast might 
be clear, before she would let me venture towards it. 

I at length did so, and found my own horse and his neigh- 
bour in very promising quarters for the night. On quitting 
the stable, a strong blaze of light, that came from the lower 
apartment of the tower, attracted my attention. Impelled by 
curiosity I walked up to the window, and without committing 
the positive rudeness of standing to stare in through it, I gave 
a hasty glance, and was very much surprised to see two male 
figures, for Mrs. Hawkins had, not five minutes before, assured 
me that herself, myself, the little dog-boy, and the girl, were 
all the living souls then under her roof. Need I add, that 
the fine horse, and the fine red velvet saddle, in a moment 
rushed into my mind, and I could not resist, however rude it 
might be, taking a second and more scrutinising peep into the 
room, through the window. Longer I had not time for obser- 
vation, as Mrs. Hawkins, who seemed to be on the fidgets, 
appeared at the door, and in a manner, wondrous civil for her, 
begged me to come in, for fear I should catch a cold by ven- 
turing out that damp evening without my hat. 

Brief as that glance through the window had been, yet it 
was not altogether without aifordinff me some objects, one 
object at least, that very greatly added to my surprise and 
curiosity. But you shall hear. The fireplace was on the side 
of the room ; and facing the blazing fire (which had sent its 
illumination into the court-yard), with his back towards the 
window, and consequently towards me, there sat a person with 
a cloak over his shoulders. Who he was, or what he was, I 
could not by the imperfect light within and the dusk without, 
even conjecture. Opposite to him, standing up, and apparently 
in earnest discourse (the flame of the wood fire making the 
strongest shadows, as well as casting the broadest light over 
his remarkable countenance), I beheld Mr. Bligh ! Yes, Mr. 
Bligh, that elderly man, not many days ago pointed out to 
me by Dr. Ruddell, as the friend and guardian of Samuel 
Elliot, the lad to whom the good doctor is so kind, and who 
has so much interested us all at Trelawne. 
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I acknowledge that I was very much struck by seeing him 
at such a place, at such a time ; his being there a secret, so 
evidently kept a secret, by the lies Mrs. Hawkins had told, to 
make me believe no man but myself was in the house. Yet 
what had I to do with Mr. Bligh or with his affairs, that all 
this should excite in me wonder or curiosity, was a question 
which I failed not to ask myself? But in vain, for in spite of 
common sense, my mind dwelt on the circumstance, as if it 
had the deepest concern with my own individual welfare; as 
if it carried with it something of suspicion. I had no right, 
however, to ask questions of my hostess; nor did I altogether 
feel so well assured of the respectability of my lodgings, to 
make me wish to give any unnecessary offence by doing so, 
or to receive any more favours than my necessities required, 
and that I might requite with my purse. 

I had not long returned to the parlour, Mrs. Hawkins being 
at the moment engaged in the double duty of scolding her 
little maid, and turning out a strange dog that had made too 
free with some article of the supper, — when a clamour far 
greater than her own announced the arrival of the master of 
the house, with three or four persons in his company. Some 
time elapsed before I saw any of them, though I conclude 
they were apprised of my presence, and had heard the parti- 
culars of my story from the mistress of the family. They 
were in no hurry to seek me, nor I to join them. A full half 
hour passed before supper. But I am tired of writing : to- 
morrow I will resume my narration ; till then adieu. 



From the same to the same — in continuation. 

It was not till the supper was ready and spread on the table, 
that Mrs. Hawkins thought proper to remember me. She 
then opened the door of the state parlour, and bidding me come 
for aU was "piping hot," she introduced me to her husband 
and her friends, as the young gentleman who wanted a shoe 
(thus confounding me with my horse), and who could not get 
on till that vagabond. Jack the smith,. for so she called him, 
" came ashore," if he was not gone down, as very like he was, 
that blessed evening, to David Jones's locker. An assurance 
that the smith was safe, had run his boat into some cove near 
Looe, and would be forthcoming in the morning, was the 
satisfactory news which I received from Mr. Hawkins, by 
way of welcome : though as he did not add by what means he 
had acquired his information respecting this village Vulcan's 
" whereabouts," and, by all appearance, was himself but just 
returned from the briny element, in the vessel I had seen 
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come in, I was left to conjecture that, possibly, he might deal 
with more spirits (though hardly more mischievous ones) than 
those he imported from abroad in a contraband wajr. 

I must confess my opinion of the company in which I now 
found myself, was very far from favourable. Mr. Hawkins 
was a strong square-built man, of a swarthy complexion, had 
large coarse features, dark eyes, and black mustachios and 
hair. He seemed between forty and fifty years old ; he had 
the look of a daring man, and, according to my precon- 
ceived notions concerning him, very much the appearance of 
a smuggler. His dress was a blue jacket and trousers ; but 
though thus attired like a seaman, 1 observed his hands did 
not look as if they had been used to hauling ropes ; yet were 
they large and bony, and were, no doubt, capable of a power- 
ful grasp. 

Though there was an air of adventure in my situation, and 
though that proneness in my own disposition which you have 
so often remarked, to see all things with the eye of romance, 
made me look on the present circumstances with somewhat of 
curiosity and suspicion, yet I must confess, there was nothing 
very remarkable about Hawkins, either in his figure or in 
his countenance ; except it might be now and then, when he 
narrowly observed me whilst I was speaking. Then I fancied 
that he gave a scrutinising and even a sinister look, and bent 
his black and shaggy brows upon me, with very much the air 
of a stab>cast. But, after all, this might only have been the 
earnest expression of a set of features which, to their natural 
harsh contour, added the weather-beaten effects of a life spent 
in toil, watching, and craft. Whatever Mr. Hawkins might 
be, he was more civil to me, though in a rough way, than nis 
decorated spouse had been ; and after he had compounded, of 
the finest brandy and rum, to which he added some arrack 
and a West India lime, a magnificent bowl of punch, he 
pressed both punch and pipes upon me with very hearty 
hospitality. Knowing that with the lower classes, and more 
particulariy with seamen, nothing gives such mortal ofience 
as the appearance of sliehting their kindness in moments of 
conviviality, I did not altogether refuse the beverage, which, 
I must say, was excellent. 

The other persons present deserve notice; though one 
widely, most widely indeed, differed from all the rest. There 
sat by Mrs. Hawkins a man, who neither wore the dress nor 
pretended to the vocation of the sea. He seemed to be on 
intimate terms with Hawkins : they called each other Jack 
and George; and, by their conversation, I soon made out 
they were each familiar with foreign parts. Indeed George, 
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or Captain George Hind (though what sort of a commission 
might he his, I am at a loss to guess), appeared to he no 
stranger to any part of England. He was neither tall nor 
short; and, hy nis slight but sinewy limbs, seemed well calcu- 
lated to have been a captain of those light troops or footmen, 
who, in the late wars in Flanders, were used to skirmish or to 
abet a retreat 

His face was a very strange one; there was something in it 
of a comic cast, yet not the comedy that bespeaks a harmless 
man; I should rather say he looked like one who could do 
an ill thing and jest at it; which shews a hardened as well as 
a cruel heart. Dut this you will add is a far stretch of my 
imagination, in describing one to whom I am only known by 
sitting with him over a bowl of punch, on a night of adventure 
at Polperro. One expression, however, in his face, and that 
was the most predominant, could never be mistaken — ^its con- 
summate impudence ! Nor were his manners and discourse 
wanting in the same quality, of which more anon. He had 
light eyes and hair; and a very great redness round the 
former, strangely contrasted with the sallow hue of his com- 
plexion. He wore no particular dress, but was armed with 
a brace of pistols, stuck in a buff belt, that he laid aside with 
his cloak before we sat down to supper. 

The last and most striking person in this singular party 
remains to be described. The person I am now about to 
introduce to you was at least sixty, perhaps he might be 
older; but his uncommon strength, which seemed to be unim- 
paired by time, and the firm upright carriage of his tall and 
well-proportioned figure might make him look younger than 
he really was. His head reminded me of a piece of sculpture, 
such as I have seen in those curious classical marbles of 
antiquity, that were brought into this country by the famous 
Earl of Arundel. The features and the contour of the face 
were what is called Roman ; and there was a character about 
the brow in particular, which, though repelling, and even 
stern, bore the marks of a mind full of thought and intel- 
ligence. On merely glancing my eye upon him, I felt that 
he impressed me with those ideas of hardihood, sense, and 
authority, that we so naturally blend together in our con- 
ceptions of a commanding and resolute character. His eyes 
were black and full ; they were shaded with a pair of thick 
and projecting eyebrows that retained their jet colour ; whilst 
the hair on the head, which curled as strongly as in youth, 
was much grizzled. He had curling mustachios, with a short 
beard, the hairs of which, near the ears, were changed to a 
dull iron grey. 
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His throat, quite bare, struck roe as a model for Kneller 
himself, who is wont to descant on the beauty of the throat, 
as being so peculiarly striking in works of Grecian art. It 
was for one of his age, and probably of his calling (for I 
could not help fancying he must have been a soldier), remark- 
able for its fairness ; and the muscle callecL tbe sterno-mas- 
toideus, was perfectly and even delicately developed. The 
shoulders were low, the chest ample, and the arms, as well as 
one could judge, considering their covering, appeared strong 
and powerful ; altogether his form seemed, and at his age it 
was the more extraordinary, to be one of the finest I have 
ever seen. There was an expression of dignity blended with 
melancholy in his physiognomy, when in repose, that made 
me feel an interest about him, and a wish to know more of 
the man. But when animated by any subject of discourse 
that touched his feelings, this air of dignity rose into one 
of absolute command : the melancholy was no longer to be 
observed; and an elevating enthusiasm, in look, word and 
gesture, became the predominating characteristic of this most 
remarkable person. His voice was like that of Lacy the actor, 
very clear, somewhat monotonous in level or ordinary speak- 
ing, but deep, full or melodious, varying in sound and in 
eftect with every variation of feeling in the speaker. Yet all 
this was perfectly natural, there was nothing assumed. It was 
evident tnat he was a man who thought and felt deeply, and 
that his physical powers were very well adapted to express his 
thoughts and feelings in a manner the most striking and 
impressive. 

He wore a suit of erey cloth, rather coarse in texture ; a 
foreign cloak, trimmed with fur, a good deal used, but that 
once must have been costly ; a short sword was by his side, 
and a Montero cap upon his head, — he removed it before 
he sat down to supper: these observations, which I have 
put together in my first mention of him to you, were, as 
you may well suppose, not all made in a minute; they 
were, in fact, the result of a very attentive observance of 
him during the hours I passed in his company. All the man 
appeared complete : the person seemed to harmonise with the 
mind, and the mind with the manner; though of all things in 
the world that is the most indescribable, yet is it what, on a 
slight acquaintance, produces the greatest effect. There is 
something in manner which does not depend on words ; like a 
steady pace, we feel its progress, though we do not calculate 
every step ; its niceties escape us, because tliey are such : so 
that you may repeat a conversation, word for word, which 
made a strong impression on you at the mgment whilst the 
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eye, the voice, the emphasis, and the feeling of the speaker, 
were all accompanying, yet, when repeated or written down, 
little may he found in it calculated to make so strong an 
impression, or to lead others to those conclusions you may 
have formed respecting the character of him hy whom it was 
spoken. This is the result of manner, that strange power 
which in some instances is ahsolute; a power that all feel, 
and many cannot resist, whilst its minute combinations escape 
our perceptions. I say this, because in the conversation that 
on the night in question passed between myself and this 
extraordinary person, could I remember it word for word, 
possibly you would not find in it sufficient to warrant all the 
observations I have made ; yet, I felt so impressed with the 
truth of them, that I could not withhold them from you. 

After supper I observed that Mrs. Hawkins winked at her 
husband, and gave him a look that, with the words which 
accompanied it, seemed to remind him of something he ought 
to attend to — " I say. Jack, do you mind now?" and "Before 
you take another glass, do mind now," was answered by a nod 
of the head from Hawkins, who rose up and left the room. 
The door hung on the latch ; a gust of wind blew it open. I 
jumped up, as I was nearest, to shut it ; and in so doing, I 
saw Hawkins (who was at the end of the long and narrow 
passage) open another door, at the extremity, which gave 
entrance to that very lower apartment of the tower, where I 
had seen the person in the cloak seated before the fire talking 
to Mr. Bligh in so suspicious a manner. As I have before 
said, the business was not mine, nor should I have cared one 
straw about it, had I not felt so strong an interest for that 
most remarkable boy, Samuel Elliott, who is under the care 
of this very Mr. Bligh. I did not, therefore, for the lad's 
sake, like to see him dealing in mystery ; because, though I 
know how much we may mistrust appearances, especially in 
these times, yet my ideas of honesty and openness are so 
linked together, that I always think the first doubtful where 
the last is wanting. 

My curiosity concerning my company was sharpened by 
this circumstance ; and in a gossiping way, I began to talk 
about the weather; told at full the story about my horse and 
the shoe, got on to the gale and the vessel I had seen come 
so happily into harbour, when I fancied she was about to drift 
on the rocks, etc. 

The stranger, on hearing me mention the vessel, took up 
the subject, and concluded with a scriptural quotation in 
reference to her: " She was preserved," said he, " by Him who 
spreadeth out th^ heavens and treadeth upon the waves of the 
sea." I soon perceived I was speaking with one who enter- 
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tained a profound reverence for the Sacred volume ; and when 
I asked him whence the ship might come, he gave not merely 
a sigh hut a groan, as he answered, "She comes from the 
land of death ; from the very place of abominations, where the 
blood of the innocent shall cry out even at the last day, and 
rise up against her princes. She comes " 

"Where this came from," said Captain Hind, taking up the 
brandy bottle, and adding some of the liquor to his own cup 
that already contained the punch. " I like, Mrs. Hawkins, to 
taste a little more of the eau de vie than your good man has 
mingled in the bowl; which, as it stands, flavours too much 
of the West Indies. I like to " 

" The vessel comes from France, I conclude?" said I, speak- 
ing to the stranger, and not heeding the impertinence of the 
captain, who returned my interruption by puffing his tobacco 
smoke in my face. "Sir," I exclaimed, "that is uncivil: do 
you mean ?" 

" Oh, sir !" cried he, cutting me short, " I mean no offence ; 
but when gentlemen meet in a social way, they do not stand 
on formalities. I beg pardon." 

I did not at all relish the familiar manner in which the 
captain put me and himself at once upon a level. But I let it 
pass, and continued my conversation with the stranger; whilst 
Mrs. Hawkins and the Captain were so intent about other 
affairs that seemed to interest both, but in a way so entirely 
their own, that I should not clearly have understood the sub- 
ject of their discourse, even had I paid attention to it; which 
I did not, except when it had been forced upon me. 

The stranger seemed rather pleased than otherwise with the 
questions 1 put to him, I did so with all possible civility ; for 
as I told you but now, there was that about him which had 
made a strong impression on my imagination. I felt his 
manner ; I felt its authoritv, its dignity : had he been clothed 
in rags, had he asked an alms by the wayside, he would have 
inspired me with respect for him. I do not attempt to repeat 
one-fiftieth part of his discourse ; indeed I shall principally 
confine myself to such particulars as I learnt from him on 
a subject that I am sure will interest you. 

" Sir," he continued, addressing himself to me, " that vessel 
about which you were making inquiries, has landed some few 
unfortunate beings on this coast, English as well as French, 
who are this night lodged wherever they could find charity 
enough to shelter them, though amongst those who are nearly 
as poor themselves." 

" Are the persons you name persecuted Huguenots !" said I, 
"Yet England being now at peace with France, Englishmen 
may surely find safety in that country." 
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"Not if they in any manner assist their distressed French 
brethren," he replied. "They have fled to save life, having 
lost all else ; and by God's blessing it is they have saved that. 
They have fled from tortures, the sword, the prison, the 
numberless means of persecution employed against them. 
They fled to the coast, and trusted to a good Providence to 
give them a safe passage over." 

" And I trusted to a good ship, " said the Captain ; " for though 
not, I confess, persecuted for my religion, there was a matter 
of my own, done in the way of service to a friend, which, not 
exactly squaring with the laws of France, set the mare chauss^e 
on me ; and so I thought it high time to change the air ; and 
the vessel in question lying near the coast, I made one with 
the poor devils who were flying for fear of the French king 
and the walls of a prison. And so you see I came over quite 
as safely as the godly," added the Captain (with that sort of 
laugh in scofiing at serious things, which men of afiected 
bravery seem to think is a point of honour in their character) ; 
and winked slyly at Mrs. Hawkins as he spoke. Indeed she 
and this fellow appeared to be most excellent friends ; and I 
now began to fancy that the top-knots, rings, silk gowns, and 
necklaces, were intended for the delight of his eyes (as it 
seemed she had expected the vessel in that night), and not at 
all to astonish mine, as I had at first conjectured. 

Wishing to hear from the stranger some further account, I 
once more addressed the conversation to him, and renewed it 
by inquiring in what condition he had left the Huguenots. 

" I left them, sir," he replied, "in fearful circumstances. I 
have some dear friends who have been dreadful sufferers in 
France. What I speak, therefore, I know to be the truth. 
The French members of the Reformed faith are at this hour 
more than ever in the yoke of bondage, groaning under the 
very axes and harrows of their enemies. Alas ! young gentle- 
man, you seem to feel an interest in their fate, whilst you 
know not to the full their sufierings." 

"How the devil should he?" said the Captain: for in the 
course of this evening he not only interrupted the conversa- 
tion with the most reckless impudence, but added so many 
oaths to his discourse, that even Mrs. Hawkins thought it 
necessary to apologise for him, by saying that the captain's 
conversation was very entertaining, but never without some 
sauce, like every other good dish. A word or two from the 
stranger, however, silenced her ; for, amongst the other unac- 
countable circumstances of this evening, was, that I observed, 
notwithstanding all these interruptions and oaths, the stranger 
seemed to hold all, even the captain, in some degree of check. 
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The check, however, was more on their actions than on their 
words ; for when Hawkins once talked of going forth to inquire 
if the smith I wanted in the morning might he returned, I saw 
the stranger give him a look, one of his speaking looks, as he 
said, ''Wait till the morning;" and Hawkins dropped again 
into his seat as quietly as a hoy would do at school, in obedi- 
ence to his master. 

" The fire of persecution," said the stranger, " is now trying 
to the uttermost the brave and the fearless. Alas, for England 
when these things pass current! " 

'* Worse things than these pass current, now-a-days," said 
Hawkins, who had rejoined the company; "entries and 
customs ruin an honest man, and are a thousand times more 
galling than Popery; for as for Popery " 

" It used to he the making of Polperro, as I have heard say, 
in old times," observed Mrs. Hawkins, " and was the cause 
of its becoming a fishery. For my part, I never troubles my 
head about a religion that don't belong to me; but I sees 
no good of reforms that make it a sin to eat herrings and 
pilchards on set days; and butchers' meat is much the dearer 
for it; and this I'd say afore Bishop Trelawny his own self, 
if he stood there." 

By the giggle, the look at me, and the wink at ttie captain, 
which accompanied this piece of Polperro wit, I thought Mrs. 
Hawkins intended it as a shaft at myself, to let me know she 
suspected I was a Trelawny, though no one present, had ven- 
tured to inquire my name, and you may be sure I was in no haste 
to mention it in such company. But, as politics now seemed 
to have pretty well warmed every one present, I was soon 
forgotten ; and the captain ended a long tirade against the law, 
by saying, " The way juries are packed and judges lead, is a 
shame and a disgrace to the whole nation. Why, in the last 
reign, if all trades failed, a gentleman might live by a plot. 
There were plots enough found out by Titus Oates, and some 
other clever fellows, to keep in good exercise the sharp wits 
aod sharp eyes of any man of ability who wanted employ in 
that way, but now " 

" Both judges and juries," said I, " are now indeed noto- 
riously corrupt; nor can I think it other than a sad grief to 
this country, when so eminent a person as the Lord Chief 
Justice declared, even from his seat on the bench, that there 
was no government in this kingdom, but that which was to 
be found in the person of the king. This I consider the first 
step, though it took place in the last king's reign, towards an 
arbitrary and unwarrantable assumption of regal power." 

" It suited the prince," said the stranger, who seemed 
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pleased to find that I was in this point on his side the ques- 
tion — ^* it became Charles, the second in nanie, but the first 
in infamy, to become such an arbitrary ruler as Chief Justice 
Herbert would have made him. When Charles — a king ! — 
defied the laws of God, lived an open reveller, a foolish jester, 
an adventurer, a spendthrift, a pensioner of France ! and died 
a Papist of the worst kind — for he took the absolution, but 
none of the penances that his church enjoined ; I say that 
when he was all this, and worse than all this — ^when he feared 
neither God nor man, and had no will but that of his own 
polluted soul, it became him to be arbitrary — it became him 
to bow down to the yoke of slavery a base people who could 
but for a day — but for an hour, endure such a ruler." 

" If only the free-living part of the charge was true," said 
the captain, " I should have had no quarrel with him. A 
merry liver is a good fellow ; and as for taking a little plea- 
sure beyond the strict rules that a psalm-singing, snuffling 
divine lays down in the pulpit, and sometimes leaves to sleep 
there with the homilies, why, it is no great matter; and a 
gentleman, who knows the world, takes no count of such 
peccadillos; but an abuse of the laws, and by the judges, is 
a thing I cannot abide." 

"How different was it," continued the stranger, "in the 
days of Cromwell, when judges sat on the bench, even as the 
elders of old sat in the gates, that all the earth might see they 
feared God alone, and not that little compact of breathing 
dust — ^man! They then saw justice rendered for the sake of 
Him who is the author of all justice — ^when juries took with 
them to the panel, not a statute-book of human institutions, 
but the book of Moses, and consulted that to guide them in 
the verdict on the case." 

"Ay, government has become a bad thing," observed Mrs. 
Hawkins, "since people can't have it up and down — one 
thing to-day and another to-morrow, as I can well remember 
my mother used to say it was in the times of the civil wars, 
when the sequestrators took away from the rich, houses, lands 
and goods, and gave to the honest poor who helped 'em do the 
work." 

" It is to be hoped," said the Captain, looking at me in an 
impudent way, " that we are all here agreed ; for you know 
the new law about the privy council, — and 1 confess that I 
should not like to find a tell-tale among us." 

"And who would be the villain to give information?" said 
the stranger; "not this young gentleman, I am certain; 
there is no danger from him, I will warrant. This gentle- 
man, or I am much mistaken, thinks of the law just named 
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as I do, that on such an arbitrary act, the kin? may, whenever 
he pieces, granf an inqumtion ; and then, Ir, th^;mb-8crew8 
and the iron boot, and all the hellish tort^ires of Spain, would 
foUow." 

''The observations I have made," said I, ''are, I think, 
sufficient proof that I am no friend to persecution ; nor should 
I deem myself worthy the name of a gentleman, could I play 
80 base a part as that of an informer. I was about asking you 
to conclude the narrative you had commenced concerning the 
sufferings of the French Vefiigees, when Captain Hind there 
interrupted you; and I must take leave to tell him that his 
(pinion of me is perfectly indifferent. But should he presume 
to repeat any impertinence, as I cannot consider him of a 
rank, whatever may be his real or assumed tide, to receive 
any other notice from me than that given to an inferior, I 
shall take the liberty to chastise him as his insolence deserves." 

" Chastise, sir! chastise ! " said the Captain, starting up and 
laying his hand on his sword: " Zounds, sir! that's language 
liiat I take from no man, be he gende or nmple. Do you 
presume, sir, to treat me as your inferior?" He came up to 
me with a swaggering air, and, with an insolence I could not 
brook, added, "I'll be hanged if I think there is any one bit 
of a gentleman to be found about you, sir, more than the 
tailor and pern wig-maker have joined together to put on." 

I raised ray hand to give the impudent scoundrel the only 
answer he deserved, when the stranger, with the strength of 
Hercules, and the authority of one who will be obeyed, 
stepped between us, took the captain by the collar, forced him 
to the door, and insisted on his going into the next room. 
What he there said to him I do not know ; but I heard his 
voice, in no very moderate tone, speaking fast, and with energy. 

After a while they returned^ and the captain, completely 
schooled to obedience, grumbled out a sort of apology to me : 
" He meant no offence — a hasty word — dangerous times made 
men suspicious," etc., and offered me his hand in amity. 
This I could not take, but I told the fellow I wanted no 
quarrels, and was satisfied with his excuses. Completely 
chap-fallen, he, Hawkins, and the lady, who looked as black 
as thunder at me, kept themselves as much together as the 
confines of the kitchen would admit ; and, to my joy, left me 
at liberty to hold, uninterrupted, some further discourse with 
this remarkable person, who had thus made himself the arbiter 
of my quarrel. 

Our conversation once more turned on France. 

"De Louvov," said my informant, "seeing the French 
king so determmed to extirpate the unhappy Huguenots, pro- 
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posed to him a method which is likely enough to succeed, 
and shorten a work that all posterity will execrate. He has 
let loose whole hodies of dragoons to live on the miserahle 
Protestants ; restraining them from no crime hut that of open 
murder, in order that the sufferers may die the worse deaths 
of despair or famine. This was commenced in Bearn. Con- 
sternation seized on all, save a few of the most resolute : 
numhers yielded. Ruin, persecution, the sight of suffering 
friends, famine, or a perpetual prison, are things that will bow 
down the spirit of most men, unless their faith is firm as that 
of the rock on which it is founded. The waters of strife were 
now raging around them ; and King Louis, to complete the 
work, determined on the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, the 
very edict which had been declared a perpetual and irrevo- 
cable law ; and he now suffered not only the dragoons and the 
infuriated priests — the bigots, but the populace of France, to 
let loose against the Huguenots all the persecutions they had 
once before practised without restraint." 

" Such treachery," said I, "is enough to bring down the 
curse of heaven on the proud house of him who now wields 
the sceptre of France." 

"It is," exclaimed the stranger: "men and even women, 
(for neither sex nor age were spared) were robbed, tortured, 
driven from their homes, and hunted, like wild beasts, from 
any place of refuge. Wives were torn from their husbands, 
infants from their mothers whilst hanging at the breast ; 
fathers saw their daughters scourged with whips from their 
sides, and their sons thrown into dungeons, chained, manacled 
like common felons. Merciful heaven! these are recollec- 
tions that unman me," said the stranger, as the tears rushed 
into his eyes, and his strong and powerful frame seemed to 
quiver in every nerve with emotion. He dashed away the 
drops with his hand, and exclaimed with indignation, " But 
a time will come when God shall right his own, when the 
blood of saints and martyrs shall cry out from the ground ; 
and that fearful and sanguinary power in whose name these 
acts were done, shall fall to rise no more, with every prince 
of the earth who has tasted of the cup of her abominations."* 

So strongly had my feelings been excited by the picture he 
drew of the sufferings of the Huguenots, that I could not 
resist saying a few words that evinced my own dread of the 
measures that our sovereign at home appeared so determined to 
bring about ; but I checked myself ere I had fully spoken out. 

He, however, caught at it, seized my hand, and pressed it 

* Fearful as this account (gjiven by the stranger to Harry Trelawny) is 
of the Dragonade in France, it is not eaual in terror to the details of titiat 
persecution afforded by all the French nistorians of the time. 
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fervently as he said, *' I am glad of this — glad to see in an 
English gentleman, who seems to be possessed of all the good 
old manly feelings which constitute that character, the inde- 
pendence as well as the spirit of youth. Oh, sir I could you 
but have witnessed what I — what I relate to you, your very 
soul would be stirred within you, at the dangers which 
threaten England, if James, if this king — but I will not speak 
more ; you have sense, and feeling, and courage, and they 
will teach you what you and all men owe to your country, 
Heaven is not mocked ; the arm of an avenging justice wUl 
be stretched out ; and woe be to the prince who, like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, would set up the idols of idolatry, and make all 
men to bow down before them ! Woe, I say, and a treble 
woe I for his crown shall be taken from him, and his sceptre 
shall be broken, as a spear in the battle, and another and a 
better shall rule in his place." 

I suffered this enthusiast, whose language and opinions 
savoured so strongly of the remnant of the old commonwealth 
men (some few of whom are still left in holes and comers 
among us), to vent his feelings in speeches like the above, 
before I interrupted him ; which I did by putting the simple 
question, if he knew of anything being set on foot to disturb 
the present order of things in the government. But (whether 
he liked not to speak out, or whether he had intended only to 
sound me respecting my sentiments, I cannot say) he suddenly 
drew up, like a horse that is running a swift pace, and receives 
a check in full career ; and giving me one of those answers 
which were likewise characteristic of the old republican in 
their caution, he said, " I speak of heaven's unemng justice ; 
and when that is abroad, it will find the means in its own 
good time, for all things come from an over-ruling direction. 
Those who have escaped from France, owe their doing so 
alone to a merciful intervention. And those poor Huguenots, 
who died in that unhappy land, to complete the train of 
horrors, were refused the rites of Christian burial ; their dead 
bodies were cast abroad to be devoured by dogs and hungry 
wolves, or to become a banquet for the vultures and the 
screaming eagles, that often winged their way even from 
distant mountains at the scent of carnage and of human, 
slaughter!" 

"It is dreadful," said I — " too dreadful; the blood runs cold 
through the veins but to hear of it." 

" What then, young man, must be my feelings," continued 
the stranger, " and the feelings of all those who have been 
fated to witness these things, when they could give no aid to 
the dearest and the best they held on earth? But persecution 
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has not stopped in France. James of England has openly 
professed his fatal creed; and judge from the measures he is 
now driving on, what we have to fear, unless one man who 
can save us, he met, heart and hand, hy this country, for so 
great a deliverance." 

" Those were the very words," said Mrs. Hawkins, who had 
turned an attentive ear to the latter part of the stranger's 
discourse — " the very self-same words which I heard spoken 
hy James Helling, the old soldier, that was, in Cromweirs 
time, a republican; and who lived and died in the cottage 
where he spent the last of his days, some while agon." 

The stranger, on hearing Mrs. Hawkins mention the death 
of James Helling, the old republican, asked her, "if she 
meant an elderly man of that description, who had lived near 
Pelynt?" 

"The same," said Mrs. Hawkins: " he died in a queer kind 
of a way, talking just before his flitting, like a sort of a pro- 
phet; and companng himself to Jacob, in telling the troubles 
that were coming upon the nation, for its having once again 
taken up with a king, and made a head of him, instead of 
following the old way of ruling; when Cromwell, who was 
never c^led king, did things more than any crowned head of 
them all ever dared to do before, and ruled like a Turk, with 
his men of buff and bandilier. Some thought that old James 
Helling gave himself so up to things about the nation, in his 
last hours, that he would forget those of his own family. But 
there was too much natural blood in him for that, after all • 
for he did make a will, and left the cottage, the garden, and 
the bit of land, near the Higher Broom Field, and all he 
could ever scrape together in money, to his niece, a woman 
pretty well up in years, who had married one Mr. Bligh, and 
there they have lived ever since it was their own." 

" And does Mr. Bligh inhabit the cottage that was old 
James Helling's?" inquired the stranger. 

Here I grew very attentive for obvious reasons, and felt a 
strong curiosity to see whether Mrs. Hawkins would now let 
out the secret that Mr. Bligh was, or had been, that very even- 
ing in the house. But not a word of this passed her lips ; she 
only answered — " He does live there with his wife, and a bit 
of a boy, that I heard tell, is a bastard : some say a great 
man's, but I say, no ; for as Mr. Bligh does not grow rich by 
him, I say 't is his own bastard, and nobody else's. And tf 
I was Mrs. Bligh, I'd soon give the boy the door, and some- 
thing more than that, if he ever dared to darken it again." 

The latter part of this speech seemed wholly lost on the 
stranger; but I saw, for I watched him closely, that the first 
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made a strong impression on him. He suddenly dropped the 
conversation, asked no more questions, forgot his politics and 
his religious heats, and sat thoughtful and reserved, with no 
other occupation than that of watching, in a hrown study (as 
Mrs. Hawkins told him he did), the mouldering emhers of a 
sinking fire. Nothing more passed worth mentioning. It 
grew late, and, requesting Hawkins to get the smith as early 
as he could to shoe my horse in the morning, I gave the 
stranger a civil good night, and sought that repose I so much 
wanted in my own chamher ; much pondering, as I prepared 
for hed, on the curious events of the evening. 

I could not sleep : the harassing circumstances of the day, 
— the husiness I had to go through on the morrow, — and, 
above all, my thoughts of Letitia, kept me from that repose 
of mind which is so necessary to usher in the body's rest. 
My past disappointment, my present anxieties, my future 
fears, each in succession occupied my attention; and I felt 
more unhappy than I had been for a considerable time past. 
It might be that my spirits, from too much excitement, now 
that I was alone had turned their agitation wholly on myself, 
and so produced uneasiness; or that I really saw those things 
nearest to my heart in a more clear and unprejudiced view 
than I had done whilst under the immediate influence of 
Letitia's presence : when to see her, is to love her with that 
excess which drives away consideration ; and to love is to hope, 
and that very hope is imperceptibly raised into expectation — 
an expectation tnat fashions the future after its own ardour, 
more than with any shew of reason or probability. 

But it is in vain to endeavour to search into the complex 
motives that act on our feelings; so frequently in opposition 
to the circumstances by which we are surrounded. Nothing 
new had arisen to distress me since I had parted fcova Letitia 
at Trelawne ; yet, painful as that parting was, I did not even 
then experience the oppressive feeling which now lay as a 
load on my heart, and seemed even to check my respiration. 
It obliged me to raise myself in bed; and as I did so, I saw, 
through the narrow window that looked into the court-yard, a 
light flash on the opposite wall : I thought I heard footsteps 
beneath my window. 1 took little notice of it at the moment, 
and the light disappeared. Presently, however, I heard a 
door softly open and shut; and, by the direction of the 
sounds, I was certain it was a door that gave access to the 
room from which my sleeping chamber was separated only by 
a partition. 

My curiosity had been so strongly excited by seeing Mr. 
Bligh closeted, in so secret a manner, with some one in the 
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room beneath (in the earlier part of the evening), that at this 
moment I could not help fancying, on hearing whispers on the 
other side of the partition, that it was he who either entered 
himself, or admitted some other person, at this hour of the 
night, — or rather of the morning, for an old clock which stood 
at the top of the stairs had hut just before, in a very audible 
sound, proclaimed the hour of one. Two or three times, the 
voices in the adjoining room were raised as if the speakers 
warmed in their discourse ; and I fancied, but it might be only 
fancy, that one voice seemed to flow on, like the earnest, con- 
tinued, and energetic tones of one who remonstrates on some 
subject of deep import; whilst the short and brief replies of 
the other were made in a tone so deep, so subdued, that they 
came on the ear like a distant echo of low and muttering 
thunder. 

In the midst of these sounds I thought I heard my own 
name. I was greatly startled; and listening with breathless 
attention, to be convinced, if it might be possible to distinguish 
any word through the barrier of the partition, I certainly did 
hear the name of Bligh very distinctly spoken; and, not very 
long after, my own name was as distinctly repeated. I cannot 
account for it, but I felt a shudder, as if some sudden piece of 
treachery might be preparing for me. Yet, though there was 
not a question but the peculiar circumstances of my adventure 
had thrown me into the company of persons, some of whom 
were low in life, and all, even the scripture-citing stranger 
himself, of suspicious character, I had met with nothing that 
could lead me to suspect that any attempt at midnight robbery 
would be made upon such little property of value as I might 
carry about me : and to fancy that Mr. Bligh, whatever were 
his motives for concealment, or the stranger, could have a 
hand in such a transaction, was impossible. 

I was not unarmed, as I had with me the short sword that 
I always wore in riding : it now stood by my bed's head, so 
that I could in an instant avail myself of it, had there been 
any real cause for apprehension; but the reflection of a moment 
convinced me there was none. It was true that my name had 
never been mentioned that evening, either by myself or by 
those present; yet I recollected Mrs. Hawkins's significant 
look at me when she alluded to the fishery of Polperro, and 
talked about Bishop Trelawny. She naight, therefore, have 
known me by sight. Another thing I did not fail to remark, 
was, that, notwithstanding the stranger had apparently been 
so far negligent in prudence as to mention his political opinions 
most openly, even rashly, before me, he had been cautious in 
not letting out any one particular concerning his own move- 
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ments; whence he came, or where he was going: whilst even 
Hawkins called him only master, and sir, without giving him 
any name in addition, either Christian or otherwise. 

These are times, to he sure, when mystery, plot, secresy, 
and fraud, walk ahroad in every possihle assumed character, 
like those found in a full mask, where the wit of the masked 
personage is chiefly shewn in detecting you, whilst he keeps 
himself close under cover of his disguise. It is said that a 
nohle earl, hy skilfully practising such a part, discovered one 
of Rochester's worst intrigues with his heautifiil countess ; a 
detection which ended in costing the unfortunate husband 
his life. 

If this plausible stranger be such a character, if he assume 
the language and feelings of a high-minded and unhappy 
gentleman to cover some base purpose; if he league with 
scoundrels of the lowest kind, and use them as tools to do 
his will, and they do but follow him as the hand moves in 

obedience to the dictates of a master mind, if But these 

are suspicions, the result of a busy, meddling fancy. Away 
' with imaginations ! that noble person, that eye, penetrating 
yet open, that voice so flexile, so feeling in its expressions 
where feeling ought to be shewn, — these could not deceive : I 
will not believe it! the stranger must be honest. 

Some such conviction crossed my mind in the turmoil of 
the many vague suspicions that suggested themselves in the 
midst of night and darkness, as I heard my own name, so 
near me, and so mysteriously pronounced. A minute after, 
the same door (which I had before heard opened) closed, and 
there was a dead silence in the partitioned chamber. The 
door below next creaked on its hinges, the light once more 
flashed on the opposite wall of the court-yard, and I heard the 
trampling of a horse. I stole from my bed, and hastened to 
the window: I saw Hawkins holding a lantern, the flame of 
which had reflected itself so strongly on the whitewash of the 
opposite wall. 

1 saw a dusky figure seated on a horse: some chance or 
other, T suppose, had entangled the bridle ; for, on a word or 
two being spoken, Hawkins raised the lantern and held it so 
as to give light to the horseman, who seemed to be engaged 
in settling his reins. In doing this the light flashed full in 
his face, when, judge of my unspeakable wonder, I distinctly 
beheld in that horseman the features of Sir Francis Beaumont! 
It was not a dream; I was not, could not be, mistaken. I 
repeat it: I saw that night, in that place, and in so mysterious 
a manner. Sir Francis Beaumont! I doubt not he was the 
same person whose back was towards me, as I had seen him 
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seated by the fire in the lower chamber of the tower, and 
talking to Mr. Bligh, in the way I have already mentioned. 

Need I tell you, if I could do so, how my blood boiled at 
the sight of him ? — of the man who is my hated rival — the 
rival encouraged by the father, the mother, the friends of my 
Letitia! The wretch who, I doubt not, was the first who 
poisoned the mind of my uncle against me — ^the villain who 
provoked me to a quarrel that caused me to dip my hands 
in his blood; who has since dared to renew and to continue 
those fearful pretensions to my cousin, whilst I — I am bound 
by a solemn promise to spare, to shun him ! I sickened at 
the very sight of the wretch ; and having observed him turn 
his horse's head to ride out of the courtyard, I threw myself 
on the bed in a dreadM state of mind, roused to it by this 
sudden apparition of the man I most abhor. Long did 1 
ponder on the strange mode of his being in, and quitting, 
this house of suspicion, and, I fear I may add, this house of 
iniquity. 

At length I became so worn out — so completely exhausted 
by anxious thoughts, that I fell into a disturbed and painful 
slumber ; nor did I fully awake till long after the sun was up, 
and shining bright on a yet restless and perturbed ocean, 
though the wind had sunk into the lightest breath that ren- 
tiered genial the morning air. 

I arose and descended as speedily as I could. I found no 
one but Mrs. Hawkins, and the little boy and the maid. She 
gave me some breakfast ; the lad brought me my horse, shoed 
and ready for the journey. I paid the smith ; and, having 
satified my hostess, mounted and left Polperro, taking the 
road towards Looe. 

The business that brought me here not being yet des- 
patched, I am detained another day; hitherto I have filled 
up the long intervals of time that have been my own, since I 
arrived in this place, by writing thus at large. 

Adieu, dear Godolphin ! 

Ever yours m all sincerity, 

Harry Trelawny. 
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LETTER XIX. 

From Letitia Trelawny to Rebecca Trelaumy, 

[Between the last and the following letter there appears to be an interval 

of some weeks.] 

My dear Sister, Trehttme, 1685. 

In consequence of our dear mother s illness I have not heen 
able to write to you, as I intended, at an earlier date. Thank 
God, she is now better, and I once more resume my pen, to tell 
my dearest Rebecca the strange things that have chanced 
since I wrote last, hoping that when papa comes he will bring 
me a large packet full of news from her — for she, it seems, is 
to \'i»it her godmother; as if all her friends were to have the 
happiness of seeing her, except those at Trelawne. But then 
a certain person will be at hand, and who can oppose his 
claims? in a few months they will be established by the 
church. Well, Rebecca, I hope I shall learn to rejoice in 
your happiness, though my heart may be out of all hope for 
my own. 

Though we have not young Mr. John Buller at Morval, as 
our neighbour, yet his aunt and his sister are at home. I was 
very glad of their return to the country. His sister and I 
have not met since we were children. Ellen told me she 
should not have known me, I was grown so grave and so tall. 
I am sure I should not have known her, for she is grown 
so plump, and so very prettv; and has withal such a good- 
natured, open expression of countenance, such bright grey 
eyes, sparkling with the enthusiasm of her character and the 
warmth of her heart, that to know Ellen Buller, and not to 
love her, with that sort of familiar fondness that we feel for a 
dear child who is everybody's favourite, would be impossible. 
She has the great distinction of all amiable characters— you 
feel at your ease with her ; you feel assured she means what 
she says; confidence is at once established when you know 
her ; whilst her animation, which sometimes leads her to set 
aside the mere punctilios of young ladies, is of so artless, so 
delightfid a kind, that you would as soon think of censuring 
the sportiveness of infancy as that of her mdst guileless 
vivacity. Such is my dear little playful friend. 

VII. L 
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Since my cousin Harry bade us farewell, whenever T could 
leave mamma, Dr. Ruddell, who said he liked not my pale 
looks, advised me to ride out for the benefit of the air; and 
the boy, Samuel Elliot, frequently accompanied me ; for the 
doctor rides so slow, there is very little exercise in riding with 
him when you want to take a great deal in a short time. 
Ellen Buller observed, as well as Dr. Ruddell, that I looked 
ill ; and when mamma got better, Mrs. Docton being with 
her, she asked and obtained leave that I might be spared, for 
a few days, to accompany herself and her aunt on a visit to a 
near relative of theirs, who resides not far from Liskeard. 
Samuel, who is a mighty favourite everywhere, was invited 
also, so we all went on our horses; and you may suppose we 
rode well, when I tell you that we got through the journey 
in about eight hours, only stopping to bait once on the 
road.* 

We at length arrived at Mrs. Nichol's, of , the lady 

whose guests we were to be during our stay in the neighbour- 
hood, and a very pleasant time we spent in her house. The 
rooming after our arrival, whilst we were sitting at our 
needles, Samuel EUiot, who had been peeping into the library, 
came to me and begged me to follow him ; he had found so 
many curious books he wanted to shew me. I went into a 
fine old room that appeared to have undergone no change 
since the days of Elizabeth. The windows were lofty, and 
commanded a view of the park and the distant hills. 

'* Here,'' said Samuel, '* is a room that I could live in all 
the days of my life ; only see what a number of books ! Here 
is one that would delignt Dr. Ruddell; look, Mrs. Letitia, it 
is that scarce book he talks so much about as one truly apos- 
tolic; it is called 'An excellent Help by a warming Stone;' 
and here are the hundred and ten homilies of Hucarius the 
Levite, translated from the Latin into the Cornish tongue, by 
Penwarren of Polgarrow, near Polsue, sometime priest of the 
chappelaries of Tregear, Trewithien, and Trewinnock. And 
here s a book of great worth ; it is Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
written in 1530, and this is the passage I want you to read in 
it, for you will find we are now so near the curiosity that 
Carew describes, we may go and see it." 

I read the passage Samuel pointed out to me; and whilst I 
was concluding it Ellen Buller opened the door and came into 
the room. << What are you doing there," said she, '* amongst 
those musty old tomes!" 

* This will astonish the reader acquainted with the localities of Corn- 
wall. But it is to be presumed that the road from Trelawne to Liakeard 
was in 1685 eyen worse than in the pr<fsent day. 
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** I have been reading," said I, " a curious passage in 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall." 

*' Reading, always reading," said Ellen, " when you should 
be out on your horse in the fresh air, and try to put some of 
those summer roses on yomr cheeks that you wear in your 
bosom, for you look as pale as a lily; and though that is a 
flower of poesy, and I know, therefore, you love such well, I 
like not to see it in your face. Do let us ride out." 

" And do let us go to the Cheese-wring." said Samuel; "it is 
only three miles off." 

" With all my heart," said Ellen; " and you, Samuel, who 
may be considered as the page of Mrs. Letitia Trelawny, tell 
me, is she not like a princess of old on whom those witches, 
Care and Hiought, have laid a spell? I heartily wish that 
some giant-kUling knight would take her case in hand, saddle 
his good steed, lay lance in rest, storm the castle of necro- 
mancy, break the charm, and restore her to her former self; 
to assist which ^ood purpose, you, my pretty page, would no 
doubt turn shield-bearer, and ride after the champion. I do 
not, however, think you will find one at the Cheese- wring." 

" Oh! but I shall find there a record of what is much older 
than chivalry," said Samuel; **l shall find there, the finest 
in all Cornwall, the great Pendre Stones ! " 

« The what? " said Ellen. 

"The Pendre Stones: that is Cornish, Mrs. Ellen, and 
means hanging stones, or Trevethey stones, the same being a 
cromlech." 

" I declare," said she, " the boy talks like Dr. Ruddell 
himself, since he has been his pupil ; and I can just as easily 
comprehend the one as the other. Who told you all this about 
the Cheese-wring? " 

"Carew," replied Samuel; "and I wish above all things 
to see it; and the Hurlers are in the same parish, and we 
might ride on to visit both. The Hurlers are also vast druidical 
«tones, and great curiosities." 

" And strange ones for a boy to go in search of," said Ellen. 
" Any other boy but yourself, Samuel, would rather go bird- 
nesting, or flying a hawk, or setting gins for wild rabbits, or 
even tormenting some poor harmless hedeehog. But Dr. 
Ruddell and my e^rave mend Letitia will, I see, spoil you, 
and make a littie M man of you before your time. Now, if 
you would but learn of me, I would teach you to leap ponies 
and to catch birds as well as any school-boy ; to dance, fit to 
figure at an election bail, and to make hawks' Jessies, and to 
lure wild birds. You can't think, Samuel, how much I should 
improve you." 

l2 
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I am sure you would, in whatever is merry and good- 
natured, Mrs. Ellen," said the lad; "so do now let us go 
along together, and see the Cheese-wring, and we can practise 
leaping the ponies as we go along; there will he many a fit 
place for it." 

" So there will," said Ellen. " Well go : I will hut ask leave 
to order old Norton, the groom, to saddle them, and he will ^o 
with us, for he knows the road ; and perhaps Mrs. Nichols will 
ride with us, it is a fine day, and we shall so enjoy it." And 
away ran the lively little Ellen to execute her purpose without 
delay. We set off for the Cheese-wring accordingly, hut not 
quite in so numerous a party as Ellen had anticipated ; there 
was only herself, Samuel, and your sister Letitia, attended by 
an old groom, whose name was John Norton, who had lived 
in his master's family for forty years, and who seemed to know 
everyhody and everything. 

Ellen rode with us tul we came near the Cheese-wring, 
indulging all the way in her most exuherant flow of spirits, 
making her pony sometimes race with Samuel's, when we 
came to a convenient spot for such a chase ; leaping more 
than one ditch ; and every now. and then stopping to talk 
with an old woman, and having a word for every child who 

Sassed us on the road. As we drew near the place of our 
estination she left us for a short time in order to call on 
some farmer's wife who lived near, whose daughter she had 
lately taken for her own maid. She had often seen the Cheese- 
wring, she said, in former visits to , and promising soon to 

join us, hade us ride on to it. The old groom followed his 
mistress, so that Samuel and I were left to explore the curiosity, 
described by Carew, alotie. . 

We ascended a conical hill, the summit of which was in 
diameter not more, I apprehend, than one hundred yards. 
Round this was seen an immense quantify of stones, originally 
forming a circle or enclosure, evidently so arranged with 
considerable art. Within were vast masses of granite ; and 
,on the tops of several we discovered excavations, like the 
hollows of a basin, that looked as if they had been thus cut 
in the solid rock. One portion of the granite (with two basins 
on it) was so enormous, that Samuel, who measured it with 
his riding- whip, said it was twelve yards in length and ten in 
breadth, yet scarcely three feet in thickness. 

In the midst of these immense and scattered fragments 
arose the Cheese-wring, an object so imposing, so fearful, yet 
so fixed, that I could ill describe to you the mingled sensations 
of wonder and of awe that the first sight of it inspired. This 
pile, whose date, it is possible, may be that of ages unknown 
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to history, or even to tradition, has withstood the storms and 
ravages of many thousand years. It has seen the revolutions 
of many a people, of many a religion ; from the rude Celt who 
paid to it unholy worship, to the Roman who extirpated the 
British priesthood to make way for his own temples; to the 
Saxon, who might have consecrated it to Woden or to Frea ; 
to the early Christian, who, on its pendent stones, might have 
raised the cross of salvation in the sight of an eager and con- 
verted multitude. 

This pile, so rude, so venerable, so strong in. its antiquity, 
looks as if the first wind that did but blow roughly upon it, 
would hurl its depending slabs of rock to crush to very atoms 
the bold man, whose curiosity, or whose daring, should but 
lead him to pause a moment beneath. The pile, nearly forty 
feet in height, thus marvellously poised, with an art that to the 
simple inhabitants of Britain must have appeared more than 
natural, consists of a combination of eight rocks placed the 
one above the other ; the third and fourth stones from the 
base being most disproportionally narrow and small, and the 
four remaining ones stationed upon them, of immense extent, 
bulk, and weight, increasing in size as they rise higher and 
more remote from their ground support near the base. When 
I first caught sight of them, they looked to me as if the hand of 
a child could destroy their equipoise, and shake them down. 
Yet no tempest, in such an elevated region, where tempests 
are most felt, has yet had the power to stir them one inch 
from their firm and enduring station. Such is the Cheese-wring, 
the rock-deity of a Druid priesthood. Nor is the scene com- 
manded by the eminence on which it stands other than in 
harmony with those emotions of grandeur and sublimity this 
awe-inspiring pile is so much calculated to call forth. 

Looking to the east, the heights of Dartmoor and Exmoor 
were seen in faint yet distinct outline, stretching into the far 
distance, where an ethereal tint of the deepest blue seemed 
alone to mark the boundary of earth, as it arose and mingled 
its lofty summits with the clouds. Hartland Point was to the 
north ; the town and harbour of Plymouth to the south ; and 
beyond these lay the immense expanse of the Atlantic Ocean, 
that shone like a sheet of the brightest silver. The inter- 
vening scenes of cultivation, of wood, pasture, and arable land, 
displayed an endless variety, and contrasted finely with the 
barren and desolate grandeur of the spot whereon we stood ; 
forming, as it did, the foreground of the whole. 

To the west might be seen St. Austell and Roche hills, the 
latter adorned with its perpendicular and castle-crowned rock ; 
and all the intermediate and beautiful landscape, formed of 
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valley, mountain, river, tower, mansion, and village, pre* 
sented such objects of enchantment, so diversified with the 
pomp of colouring, the lights and shadows thrown by shifting 
clouds changing the scene so rapidly in their effects, as if the 
wand of a wizard had passed over it. Had there been no ves- 
tiges of antiqaity to draw us as strangers to the spot, the view 
alone, commanded by it, would have most amply requited us 
for the pains we took to conquer the ascent. 

But this was not all the wonder of the place ; for whilst I 
was gazing with admiration on the stupendous pile of rock, 
Samuel came up to me, and drew my attention to what had at 
first escaped his notice as well as mine — a habitation. Yes ! 
a human habitation, partly contrived and hewn out of the 
solid rock ; and though I shall here attempt to describe it at 
large, yet you will readily believe that I did not so imme- 
diately become acquainted with all particulars concerning this 
remarkable dwelling of a person no less remarkable than his 
house. As far* as I can judge, I should think that such a cell 
formed, as 1 understood it was, by one pair of hands, required 
nothing less than the strength and labour of Hercules himself 
in the performance of the task. Such a rocky and majestic 
solitude would have suited with the spirit of an ancient philo- 
sopher of the peripatetic school, or with the sanctity ana self- 
denial of an early anchorite, but little with the follower of any 
religious sect or philosophical creed of modem days. 

We observed an immense block of granite near the Cheese- 
wring, whose|upper surface was an inclined plane. The natural 
position of this had been employed so as to become a roof to 
the dwelling beneath. There the earth had been excavated to 
nearly the extent of the rock above. The sides were lined 
with stones, cemented together with lime, whilst a chimney had 
been constructed by a hole dug in the ground on one side the 
roof of the incumbent rock. The whole was divided into three 
or four smaU wretched cells, parted the one from the other by 
vast blocks of granite. Above, was a sort of lodging formed 
of two rough stones, the one serving as a floor, and the other 
as a covering. One part of the latter rested on a portion of 
the natural and imbedded rock ; the other on masses of granite 
piled by main strength. All the covering stones served as 
channels for carrying off the rain water as it fell from the 
clouds. 

The whole was surrounded by a rude circular wall, or 
courtelage, that might have vied, in form and ingenuity of 
construction, with a circular temple of the Druids. 

The sight of such a dwelling, in a place so wild and solitary, 
filled me with astonishment; the grey and solemn rock that 
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towered above it was scarcely more impressive; so intense 
was the feeling of surprise and curiosity to which it gave birth.* 
I looked at it on all sides ; I doubted if it could be used as a 
shelter for a human being. 

''A human habitation!" (I exclaimed, as I stood viewing 
it from the Cheese-wring) /'and in this place! impossible! Who 
on this craggy mountain, far from all the haunts of his fellow 
beings, and all the conveniences of social life, who could live 
here?" 

" 1 live here, young lady," said a voice that seemed to issue 
from the very rock itself. I turned round on hearing it, and . 
saw a man, who must have come from the other side the pile, 
near where we were stationed; standing, leaning, with folded 
arms, against the rock, and under one of those hanging stones 
that seemed as if about to fall upon and crush Um for his 
presumption. I could not describe to you my surprise, nor 
would you wonder at it, could you but have seen that old 
rock; a vestige, perhaps, of some work of art of the world 
before the Flood, with the extraordinary and imposing figure 
that now rested against it. He wanted but a white robe and 
flowing beard to have represented to the life the druid priest 
of antiquity, about to perform some sacred rite at this august 
temple; a temple, may be, of nature's own work, in a wilder- 
ness so rude as these barren and desolate rocks presented to 
the view. 1 will endeavour to describe him, though 1 feel 
how feebly I shall succeed in the task. 

He was tall and upright, and though, I should think, at 
least sixty years had passed over his head, his strength seemed 
to be unimpaired by time ; he was habited coarsely, yet pecu- 
liarly, not like a Cornish yeoman or peasant. His features 
were regularly cast and handsome; the profile as perfectly 
formed as in youth or middle life, with not a feature depressed 
by age; the grey hairs, and furrowed brow, with the strongly 
marked lines about the eyes and mouth alone telling the story 
of the progress of time. The countenance was, altogether, 
noble and commanding, and put me much in mind of the 
marble head of some ancient philosopher which stands over 
thereat press in my lord's chamber at Trelawne. 

The voice of this remarkable person, even in the few words 
I had heard him speak, was peculiar; and 1 soon found it was 
one of those voices that would every now and then thrill you 
with its deep and sonorous tones; whilst his air, manner, and 
every expression he used, were such as excited curiosity, but 

* The mins of the extraordinary habitation here described, in part, 
still exist. Drawings were made of them, some years ago, by the Kev, 
Edward A. Bray, who found the name of the builder on the stone, as it ig 
bere described, with a diagram also upon it. 
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without giving a hope of satisfying it: and tliere was so much 
about him to inspire awe, bordering even on fear with a young 
person, that bold, indeed, must be that tongue which ventured 
beyond the ordinary bound of civility to make any inquiry 
such a nian would not choose to encourage or to entertain. 
On hearing him say that he lived in this solitary wilderness, 
some expression of surprise escaped my lips. 

He observed it, and said — "Yes, lady, there is my dwell- 
ing; these hands formed it — these feet wandered thither 
seeking rest, a home for poverty and misfortune; and here 
have I found both. Yet I am not solitary, miserable as you 
may think yonder hut; it shelters me and my children, who 
live exposed, as they must be here, to the inclemency and 
hardships of all weathers — of all seasons, in such a spot." 

" Your children 1 " said I, " and so exposed ? " 

" And far better," he exclaimed, " that it should be thus, 
than to expose them to the world. Here they will be in 
safety, if not in comfort. The rock is their dwelling ; a hard 
shelter, but better for youth than living in the vices of a town, 
where the whole practice of life, from the cradle to the tomb, 
is to deceive our neighbour ; or, if a man have so much left of 
the fear of God as not to do this, he becomes himself a prey ; 
his very virtues are his enemies, for they are a reproach to 
the unjust; fierce is wrath, dangerous is revenge, but who 
shall stand against the envious tongue ? " 

"You think hardly of the world," said I, and I spoke, I 
believe, with some trepidation, for I now began to ponder in 
my own mind, whether or not I had fallen into discourse with 
one who was in his right senses, or if he only affected a 
cynical philosophy that would make him in a short time the 
wonder of all Cornwall. Yet there was such an earnestness 
in every word that fell from his lips, so much seriousness in 
his commanding countenance, that I could not, on further 
reflection, fancy him to be a man capable of the paltry deceit 
so necessary to sustain an assumed character. My curiosity 
was excited, and I gladly kept up the discourse. " You think 
hardly of the world, I find ; yet, though I pretend not to your 
experience, I have, nevertheless, lived long enough in it to 
know there are some good people, who may be trusted." 

" Yes ! and what are they?" ne exclaimed, with vehemence, 
" the dupes of villains, or the neglected of their own friends ; 
the mark for deceit, the butt of ingratitude. No, my children 
are young, very young, though I am old ; but whilst I live, 
they shall never mingle with the corruptions of a base world. 
Here they will feel but the breath of the chilling air, but the 
fang of treachery will never fasten itself on their young hearts. 
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Tbey will never acquire a knowledge of that world I would 
have them shun ; but they will learn to know God — His word 
will I teach them. They will learn to know Him in His power 
in His beauty, in His mercy! Here will lie before them 
the constant sight of His most majestic works — earth, air, 
ocean! these rocks, that speak of the great flood; and this," 
he pointed to one at some little distance, " that owes its birth 
to a volcano — fire and water have here each done their part, 
and both were but as instruments in his Almighty hand! 
There lie outstretched plains of beauty, and here the wild 
bird finds his home, as surely protected by a fatherly hand as 
the sons and daughters of creation ; who, having mind above 
the brutes, and an immortal soul, used the first to lose the 
last, but for His mercy — the mercy of Him who sent the 
punishment of death, but with it the remedy of redemption ! " 

Judge, my dear sister, with what astonishment 1 listened to 
this preacher of the wilderness, only now and then venturing 
a remark in order to lead him to talk to me, in the hope, 1 
confess, that at length he would tell me something of his own 
life, which must be a strange one. 

''Surely," said 1, " the damps of such a habitation as this 
must be injurious to your little ones; and if the consequences 
were a fever, you might lose them." 

'' Not without God's will; I could not lose a hair of their 
heads without His permission, but if I did lose theml" — he 
paused. 

*' You would feel such a loss as a father, and severely," said 
I, filling up a pause that seemed to him one of emotion. 

" Yes!" he exclaimed with energy, "but not as a worldly 
father; I should weep to see my children scorched by the heat 
of a fevered blood ; I should grieve for the uneasy bed where 
no sleep came, where rest could not spread its balm; but if 
they died, I would bless God, who took them hence unspotted 
by a wicked world. J would, with these hands, and in this 
place, dig their little cells in their mother earth, and laying 
their heads gently down on that maternal bosom, watch and 
wait my hour, in the hope to meet them, raised as the cherubim 
in heaven. I have no violent sorrows for anything but sin, 
the sins of a nation, the sins of my own soul. Stormy griefs 
spend their fury but for temporal things, yet a just ana decent 
sadness passes on with time, and ends but with the close of 
life. I have had griefs that would break a common heart, but 
mine is steel." He beat his breast as he spoke, and there 
was an expression in his countenance that seemed to contra- 
diet his last words. 

" Pardon me," said I, " if I venture to observe, without 
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wishing to intrude upon your sorrows, that your lot appears a 
hard one; and if there is anything that I or my friends can 
do to alleviate it '* 

He interrupted me : '' I want nothing ; I have ahundance 
of all things, for I gain, hy my own lahour, hread enough for 
those who depend on me; for the rest, I have quiet and soli- 
tude; and here I follow my pursuits undisturhed. There is 
my hook," he continued, pointing to the heavens; '< whilst 
man sleeps, I love to watch, from these elevated heights, 
those hright constellations, that, from age to age, roll on their 
undeviating course ; those I watch, and think on the words of 
the prophet, as I view the wondrous host of stars, of planets ; 
the revolutions of Jupiter, of Orion, the Pleiades, as th^ 
come from their chambers of the south. I think on God with 
silent awe. He goeth hy me and I see him not ; He passeth 
on also, but I perceive Him not, yet I view Him above me in 
those His most resplendent works!" 

"You delight in astronomy, sir, I perceive," said I; "do 
you believe m the science of astrology, that it is now so 
common to consider as intimately connected with it, that I 
hear, in London, a body of the most learned men, many of 
them being of Oxford, have instituted a society, called the 
Astrologers' Club.* Do you believe in that strange study?" 

" I believe," he answered, "that God's will is and may be 
written in the book of His creation ; but with profound vener- 
ation, with fear, with trembling, do I venture to unfold its 
awful page. Man is free, but God is prescient; I can recon- 
cile both. I do believe, therefore, though there are many 
false pretenders, that truth may be found in that science, yet 
it must be warily approached." 

"An astrologer," thought I, "as well as an astronomer;" 
and I fancied this gave me some clew to the enthusiasm of his 
character, in which there was a tincture of wildness, that, at 
times, I thought, bordered on that sort of delirium brought on 
by an over excitement of religious feelings. I have often 
heard my father speak of such a state of mind, as being com- 
mon enough with the most heated amongst the sectarians. 
Anxious to lead him yet farther to speak of himself, I made 
some observations on his hut, and asked him, if he might l^ve 
been induced to select this spot oh account of its vicinity to 
so noble an object as the Cheese-wring. But he did not chose 
to follow my lead, and thus continued the discourse after his 
own way. 

" I do not wonder," he said, " that the British priesthood 

• The celebrated antiquary, Sir WUliam Ashmole, afterwards belonged 
to this club, and mentions it very often in his own curious journal. 
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here fixed their temple. The solitary grandeur of these grey 
and moss-grown stones; yon rock that looks, as it hreaks 
through the morning mist of the lower clouds, like a thing of 
life, yet fixed in motionless majesty, might to the unenlight- 
ened creatures who then peopled this isle, appear as an idol, 
suited to their dark and superstitious worship. The sight of 
such a monument fills the mind with awe, it produces so strong 
an efiect on the imagination, possessing it with great things, 
that drive hence the petty anxieties of life, and calm the 
passions into stillness and solemnity." 

" It is so, indeed,'' said Samuel, who had listened atten- 
tively to every word that had heen spoken, though the enthu- 
siast had scarely noticed him, and had not once looked in his 
face. ** How is it," continued Samuel, " that such a place as 
this is, so replete with the grand scenes of nature, always 
makes one feel inclined to prayer?" 

The observation certainly was a singular one to come from 
a mere boy, though not singular for such a boy as Samuel. 
The stranger seemed struck with it, " Because, ' he replied, 
** it is the nature of prayer to associate itself with whatever 
has reference to the vast and the noble in creation ; they are 
emblems of power, and power it is that we invoke ; God's 
power, when we pray Him, to succour, to save us. — But who 
are you?" he added eagerly, as he looked fixedly at the lad. 

" Surely — but no, that cannot be — who are you? Speak!" 

*' I am called Samuel — Samuel Elliot." 

The stranger took the lad's bonnet firom his head, parted 
the hair that curled over his forehead with his hand, eazed on 
him, and, as I thought, with uncommon emotion, lor there 
was a look of anxiety as well as of eagerness, strongly marked 
in his expressive countenance, as he asked the boy if he did 
not live with a person named Bligh, who once resided near 
Barnstaple in Devon? 

" Yes," replied Samuel; " do you know me, then?" 

" I have seen you before," saia the enthusiast : " you misht 
possibly remember me ; yet, your tender age considered, that 
can hardly be — I am Daniel Gumb." 

"I have heard that name," said Samuel; "it is a strange 
one V yes, I have heard Mr. Bligh mention that name." 

" Tell him, then," continued the stranger, " that the same 
man who, eight years ago, gave him so solemn a charge for 
your safety, repeats it now — now, ay now I it is more than 
ever necessary. ' 

The boy looked astonished. ''These," he said, ''are dark 
words : I never heard from Mr. Bligh that either you or any 
one else had given any charge about my safety : I never yet 
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knew that any danger threatened me. I am a poor fatherless 
boy; indeed, an orphan, bred by the hand of charity. I 
have injured no one : who should wish to harm me?" 

''Innocence is no protection," said Mr. Gumb (for by that 
uncouth name, which he declared to be his, must I now call 
him). "Who should injure thee? Oh, do not trust to 
apparent safety; — many would injure thee? Why does the 
wolf tear the lamb, but because he makes the harmless thing 
his prey? Why does the hawk strike down the poor bird, 
but because he has eye, wing, and fang, swift and capable of 
his destruction? Why does man trample on the poor earth- 
worm, but because it lies in his path? he crushes it, he 
crushes it." 

"Sir," said I, "your manner and your words are so extra- 
ordinary, that I trust I may be pardoned telling you, that if 
you know of any real cause of danger that points to this poor 
boy, and will but name it to me, he shall find a more powerful 
guardian than Mr. Bligh can be to him. I am the daughter 
of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, the lord bishop of Bristol, and it is 
the disposition as well as the duty of my father to protect the 
oppressed." 

" Trelawny !" exclaimed the stranger. " Are you a daugh- 
ter of that ancient house, who have helped to maintain the 
arbitrary power that has so long overwhelmed this bleeding 
country ? Your father is the friend of the king !" 

" It is my lord's duty to be so," said I, amazed at his 
vehemence. 

" Yes," he cried, " that is the plea of all the Episcopalians. 
Let tyranny want the crosier to lean upon, as a sustaining 
staff, and auty hands it over; though, like the rod of the 
magicians, it should turn to a serpent in the kingly presence. 
■^I know what bishops are!" 

This was spoken with so much bitterness, with such a smile 
of contempt, that I needed no more to tell me, that however 
fond of preaching the stranger might be, he was not likely to 
hold forth in favour of the Church of England; and, as I 
before said, I doubted his perfect sanity in matters that con- 
cerned religion. I let the topic, therefore, pass; but felt 
anxious to learn if the few but extraordinary words he had 
spoken to Samuel Elliot had any other foundation than that 
of some wild imagination of his own. 

"Sir," said I, "I will not dispute with you on any point 
of your opinions. I am the daughter of a christian bishop of 
the Reformed church : my father is a good man ; one who 
would gladly serve this boy." * 

" It is not to Bishop Trelawny that I would apply in this 
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case," answered Mr. Gunib. "There are reasons that would 
render it ineffectual. What I say is not lightly spgken: 
Mr. Bligh had once a solemn warning from me, to look to the 
safety of this poor lad ; he had afterwards cause to learn that 
warning was not given without necessity. The parents of 
this youth, were they alive to know it, would tremble for the 
danger such as now threatens him." 

"My parents!" exclaimed Samuel; "know you aught of 
my parents? Oh, if you do, in pity tell me, tell me of them i 
How often have I, as I deplorea in secret my orphan state, 
thought I could feel comfort, did but I know something of 
my parents ; so it were but their name, that I might reverence 
it, as I blessed them for my being; but I know nothing, 
nothing, except that they were unfortunate. I have been 
forbidden all inquiry, under injunctions so solemn, I dare not 
offend him who laid them on me, and who has supplied to me 
the place of my own parents, with a goodness so paternal. 
Tell me, I beseech you, tell me something of the condition of 
my father, of my mother ? Were they the poorest of the poor, 
the most lowly of the earth, so Ions as they were honest, — 
and my heart whispers, though I know not wherefore, that 
they were so, — I shall bless and honour their memory." 

" Do not inquire of me," replied the stranger ; " I am one 
having no authority now to speak of any matters that may 
involve deep and vital interests. Tell what I have said to 
Mr. Bligh, and to him alone ; that is all that necessity now 

requires ; hereafter, perhaps ^but no more. Have you no 

recollection of your infancy? none, before the period you 
were committed to the hands of Mr. Bligh ?" 

"I was then so young," replied Samuel, "that my recol- 
lections are faint and uncertain ; more like the remembrance 
of a dream that haunts one in sickness ; as if I had known 
pain and grief, whilst yet there was no real cause to create 
alarm. I do remember a tall dark gentleman who used to 
be dressed in black ; one who never played with me, never 
took me on his knee, as others did, yet who often chid me 
from him when I knew not wherefore he did so. His presence 
first caused me to know what sorrow was ; I never saw him 
without fear. But after I was given into Mr. Bligh 's care, 
I saw him no more. This is all I can remember." 

" It is enough to convince me that I am not mistaken," 
continued the stranger. " Here, Samuel, take this trifle in 
remembrance of me. It is a small mariner's compass; keep it 
— and should any difficulty or distress arise, so that you know 
not how to guide your course of life, let that be a compass 
to you indeed ; use it as do mariners when they make for a 
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port in a stonn. Let it guide you to the dwelling of Daniel 
Gumb ; and though his own misery, or his own danger, should 
be tenfold what it now is, his door shall open to shelter you, 
and to share with you his hard lot — ^nay, taKe my gift. More 
now I must not say, yet the time may come, wnen I may be 
a friend to you indeed. This lady is such ; for your sake, 
therefore, she will be prudent : the less the interview of this 
day is spoken of the better, for many are the idle tongues and 
the curious ears of this country.'' 

I assured Mr. Gumb that however mysteriously he had 
chosen to warn the poot lad, in an affair which concerned his 
safety there was nothing to be feared from me. I had, in 
fact, too many cares of my own, to interfere with any that 
might be foreign to me. 

"I know it," replied the stranger; "since, if you are 
Mistress Letitia Trelawny, you are destined to the worst of 
all lots — ^to be tied in an indissoluble bond to one unworthy 
of you, unworthy of any woman in whose heart there is one 
principle of honour." 

** Good heavens !" I exclaimed in extreme surprise, " am 1 
and my affairs also known to you ? Who are you ? Such a 
knowledge in one who is to me and mine an absolute stranger, 
appears mcredibie ? How are these things known to you ?" 

" No matter," he replied, " but surely the countenance given 
by your father to the pretensions of Sir Francis Beaumont, as 
his future son-in-law, is not so profound a secret in this 
country, but that it should reach even the humblest ear — 
there needs no wisdom to understand the whispers of rumour 
and report" 

I knew not what to say, Rebecca, but I determined not to 
make an affair, in which my father took so prominent a part, 
a subject of remark to a stranger; though in my heart I 
could not do other than assent to what he had spoken respecting 
this hated man. There was also a mystery in the discourse 
he had this day addressed to us, which persuaded me I ought 
to use caution, well knowing what dangerous characters are 
at this time abroad in the west of England — political agents, 
pretenders, and plotters of all kinds and descriptions. I 
remained, therefore, silent, and stood listening, with my eyes 
bent on the ground. 

The enthusiast or philosopher, or both, for he seemed to 
have a touch of each, mistook my silence and its motive ; and 
thinking probably, that I was displeased with the freedom of 
his remarks, he said, " Pardon me, madam, yet I did not 
think that you, in whose looks there is so much of gentleness, 
of goodness, could have been thus easily ; but I see how 
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it ia : rank is now held as honour; power is valued, not for 
what it does for good, hut for what it may effect for interest. 
Ahility is worshipped, no matter to what it may he turned ; 
and wealth, like charity, covers a multitude of sins: not in 
hlotting them from the record of God's account, hut from 
the eye of man ; whilst, give women hut the state, the con- 
sequence of one favoured hy fortune, and they care not for 
aught else. But, oh, how far different, how far more nohle 
should he the spirit that ties the marriage hond!" 

"It should, indeed," said I, " and you judge me rashly if 
you think that I helong to such of my own sex as you have 
just descrihed. But let us change the suhject ; I take no 
offence at your harsh thoughts. Is that little girl I see totter- 
ing towards the door of yonder cell one of your children V* 

"The youngest of three," he said; "they have no mother. 
She died soon after the hirth of Fanny ; hut I shed no tear, 
for the Lord gave and the Lord took away; and I was ohedient 
to his will. I did hut how my head, and smote my hreast, 
and kept silence." 

A sweet little girl, ahout five years old, came running 
towards us as he spoke; another child, a hoy, and older, 
made his appearance also at the door of the hut. I noticed 
both children ; my doing so seemed to please the father. The 
presence of the young ones put a stop to all further discourse. 
At length we took our leave; Samuel promising to com- 
municate what had passed to Mr. Bligh, and I renewing my 
promise to ohserve prudence and caution. The stranger 
parted from us with much kindness ; our notice of the children 
had touched his heart. We mounted our horses, descended 
the hill, and met Ellen riding hastily towards us. 

Her first exclamation was — "Well, have you seen him?" 

" Seen whom?" said L 

"Daniel Gumh, to he sure," cried she; "for have you not 
been to the Cheese-wring? and whilst you most probably have 
seen the curiosities themselves, for Daniel Gumh, and his house, 
and the Cheese-wring, are all sights worth seeing, I have been 
listening to his history, related to me by the farmer's wife I 
have been to visit, and her two daughters ; the one helping 
the other, and each putting in a word, or all speaking together, 
like the p/urts, in and out, or the full trio, in one of Rimani's 
glees." 

" And what have you heard. Mistress £Uen?"said Samuel: 
"do tell us, for we have seen him." 

"My tale is soon told," replied Ellen. "Daniel Gumb, 
who is generally believed to be a native of Cornwall, not 
very long ago suddenly appeared in this neighbourhood; and 
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represendng himself as having fonnerly heen a stone-cutter, 
obtained leave to do what he pleased with some stones on a 
portion of waste ground near the Cheese-wring. You have seen 
nis house ; it is a work of his own construction. Soon after it 
was completed he disappeared, hut speedily returned, bringing 
with him his family; that family consists of three children, 
and an aged woman who, it is believed, is related to him. He 
occasionally labours, but not regularly, for a master mason 
and stone-cutter near Liskeard; who, like himself, is a strange 
and enthusiastic character, and is supposed to know much 
more about Daniel than he chooses to make public. Both 
master and man are great politicians and furious sectarians ; 
it is said of the old, violent, republican order." 

** I thought so," I replied, '^ from the manner in which he 
spoke of the Bishops, when he found I was the daughter of 
one. What an odd name he bears !" 

''His name is not so remarkable as himself," said Ellen; 
'^ and by all I hear of him, he must have been the strangest 
person for a stone-cutter that ever existed. He is said, in the 
early part of his life, to have had such a love of reading, with 
a memory so tenacious for all it took in, that few books are 
unknown to him ; that not only many hours of the day, but 
half those of the night, were given to such studies ; that he 
contrived, solely by his own industry, some old, queer Cornish 
gentleman lending him books from his antique library, to 
render himself a great proficent in history, the tongues, mathe- 
matics and the stars; whUst his reserve far exceeded that 
usually found in persons of studious and solitary habits. He 
is also said to have married imprudently, and soon after to 
have disappeared for many years; it was supposed to improve 
his fortunes elsewhere, by trying to turn his learning to ac- 
count. However, nothing more was heard of him for many 
years, till he again suddenly reappeared, when only a very 
few, and those for the most part aged people, were still living, 
who could remember him in his early days. Of the events of 
his life, or of his present fortunes, he says nothing; whilst his 
old reserve has given place to a love of preaching, and a fond- 
ness for declaiming in a contemptuous manner against most 
of the ordinary and received opinions of civil society. He 
condemns alike all the graceful arts and refinements of life, 
all the grades of rank and fortune ; his desire seems to be to 
reduce all persons and things to the level of their natural 
order, and to find in the works' of God alone the theme of his 
study and his praise. In short, he is a philosopher. He does 
not, it is true, like Diogenes, live in a tub, but m a habitation, 
by all I hear, the most extraordinary in Cornwall; it is all of 
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ioB own labour and contrivance, and I question if the Grecian 
cjmic could say as much of his rotunda. I intend to visit 
both him and his dwelling before we leave the neighbourhood ; 
and I shall do so with double interest from having previously 
learnt these particulars of his strange stor^." 

Such was Ellen BuUer's account of Daniel Crumb. Nothing 
more of any importance passed during our ride, and we 
hastened back to the house where we were visiting, to be in 
readiness to join the family at the hour of dinner. I could 
not resist my desire to communicate to you these particulars 
on myv return home, and, praying you not to read my letter 
to any one, 

Believe me, dearest Rebecca, 

Ever your affectionate sister, 

Letitia Trelawny. 



LETTER XX. 



From Letitia Trelawny to her sitter Rebecca. 

My dear Rebecca, Trelaume. 

I should have written to you again since my return home, but 
for many painful occurrences. These have so distressed me, 
that I really could not summons resolution sufficient to take 
up the pen. But I will now endeavour to do so, to be calm, 
and to tell you all that has chanced, concealing nothing, and 
relying on the sisterly affection of my dearest Rebecca, to 
msJ&e every allowance for a mind at once worn and harassed, 
by so many and such conflicting circumstances. 

I was glad when the summons came to recall me to Tre- 
lawne; for though, whilst visiting in the neighbourhood of 
Liskeard, I had leisure and many hours of a morning; to 
myself, yet I felt uneasy and unhappy ; and most fully did 1 
experience the truth of an observation of Harry — that leisure 
and solitude, to become useful to ourselves, require that they 
should be entered upon with a mind at ease : for where there 
is no repose in the heart, they do but afford us so many hours 
the more to brood over our own sad thoughts, and to allow 
intense anxieties to fasten themselves upon us ; when a more 
active life, if it cannot entirely dissipate them, will, at least, 
prevent the injurious consequences that arise from a monotony 
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of suffering. I am fully aware that this is only the case 
where events which give us pain, yet hang in the halance; 
as where evils are irremediable, where we must ourselves 
admit, in this affliction time can make no change, retreat and 
solitude become beneficial ; for then we have leisure to reflect 
on the disposing hand of Providence. We are driven to him 
for support, and to ourselves for employment: the monotony 
of our situation settles into a calm, where no sudden flush of 
hope, no returns of expectation disturb its continuance; and 
though we receive our consolations but slowly, yet are they 
sure in their effects. 

I returned home with that sort of momentary pleasure 
which an uneasy mind always experiences on a change of 
place; as if the heart could change with it, and derive from 
outward circumstances the relief it cannot find within itself. 
On arriving at Trelawne I was both surprised and agitated, as 
you may well suppose, on learning that my cousin Harry was 
in the house. He had made his visit, it seems, in the expec- 
tation that my lord, the bishop, would be returned from London. 
My cousin's arrival took place after the summons had been 
despatched for my return nome; so that notwithstanding the 
cold reception Harry met with from Lady Trelawny, he had 
lingered a few days, in the hope to see me. Dr. Ruddell and 
Charlotte were in the room when Harry and I first met; it 
was fortunate for both, that no other or less friendly persons 
were present. 

I could not describe to you, my dearest Rebecca, what 
were my feelings on again meeting Harry — feelings I dared 
not indulge, and yet they filled my whole heart. Whilst in 
my exterior behaviour I was compelled to meet him with a 
degree of composure, and a welcome of ordinary civility that 
was most painful, because it was constrained; Harry, on his 
part, received me kindly, but yet with something also of con- 
straint; though Dr. Ruddell would have seen nothing, had it 
been otherwise; and Charlotte would not have observed him 
with the nicety that I did — that nicety of observation which 
to the eye of affection, and to that alone, shews the real state 
of another's mind, by things the least apparent to an indiffe- 
rent spectator. 

Sometimes Harry spoke to me a few kind sentences; then 
he was silent — a silence that had in it the force of eloquence, 
because it wore the character of suppressed feelings, of reverie. 
Then for a moment, when he did speak, he would look at me 
hastily but intently; and quicklv turn aside his eyes, or cast 
them down, and would pass his hand slightly across his 
forehead; and then would seem to make an effort to talk of 
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common matters, as if he wished to drive away some ohtruding 
regret; and to feel, or appear to feel, composed — I will not 
write indifferent, for indifierence in Harrv I could not bear. 
Yet there are moments when I severely take myself to task for 
my afiection for him, knowing that to have indulged it was a 
breach of duty to those to whom I am bound in the sight of 
God and man. 

But forgive me, Rebecca, if I say, that now, on once more 
seeing him, I could not (as I looked upon him, and felt all 
the fascinating power of his presence), I could not but excuse 
myself to myself; and avow to my own heart, that my feelings 
were as innocent as they were involuntary. I felt, Rebecca^ 
to love him is to love excellence; it is a natural tribute, a 
homage of the heart to one of the best and most perfect works 
of an Almighty hand : and how can the most excellent pro- 
ductions of the Creator of all good, do other than inspire such 
admiration in a mind capable of feeling, of taste, of discrimi* 
nation? Whilst to win Harry's esteem is honour, to receive 
his praise is reward, to possess his affections is distinction, is 
happiness — happiness too much, perhaps, for this world's 
portion ; and so exquisite in its kind, that were his professions 
but delusions I could scarcely do other than wish to be deceived. 

I felt in this interview all that revival of strong feeling which 
real regard cannot but experience, on once more beholding a 
beloved object from which it has been separated for a time. 
It is said that absence cures a hopeless love, it certainly de- 
stroys a weak one ; but true and rooted affection can never be 
injured by it: on the contrary, it is rather increased; since 
time and distance act on our feelings in the same way that 
distance does on the eye when contemplating the beautiful in 
natural scenery, — it softens all that is harsh, it blends and 
harmonises every feature, and casts a finer hue over that which 
is remote. 

The character of my cousin is not a common one : had it 
been such it would never have made so deep an impression on 
my heart. His very regard for me is not expressed like the 
love of ordinary men. Sometimes he is perfectly open to me; 
at others there is a restraint, a reserve in his manners towards 
me, which, though it speaks a far different language to that 
of neglect, nevertheless often gives rise to doubts and anxiety, 
and thus disturbs the most intimate union of our hearts, and 
for a while holds confidence aloof; and intimacy without that 
becomes an intercourse fruitful in pains to a feeling mind. 
He seems as if some internal, some deep emotion troubled his 
repose, that he struggled with himself to subdue or to restrain 
it. The very pain, by the conjectures to which this conduct 
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in him gives birth, renders him but the more dear, the more 
captivating, as it keeps hope and fear in continual play; they 
are like the tears and the smiles of infancy, that a little cir- 
cumstance can call forth, and can as soon dispel. Rebecca, 
you have loved : you will, therefore, understand this language 
of the heart! to sdl who have not, it would be as an unknown 
tongue. 

As I stood looking on the noble countenance of my cousin, 
so expressive of sense, of benevolence, and listened to the 
gentle tones of his voice, and marked his slightest gesture, I 
could not but feel how graceful, how beautiM is the being we 
love, even in the most ordinary actions of common life! whilst 
to other eyes than our own nothing more than usual appears. 
And when I listened to his conversation, as he, at length, 
exerted himself to talk to Charlotte and Dr. Ruddell, I could 
not but admire the ease and the justness of his expressions, 
the feeling which gave the grace of sentiment to all his 
thoughts, and added the irresistible charm of tenderness to 
the captivation of his manners. I could not but feel the con- 
viction that so well did I understand his heart, that I could 
make him happy, even though he felt less for me than I have 
reason to believe he does ; for such a mind as his could never 
remain insensible to that devotion of affection that has become 
a part of my existence, the habit of my soul. 

I had written thus far, Rebecca, two days ago, when an 
unexpected occurrence sadly distressed me. Sir Francis 
Beaumont has arrived, and Harry is here. Could you but 
have seen their meeting — could you but have seen the dark 
and angry looks with which they encountered each other, you 
would not wonder at my uneasiness. But let me tell you all 
that has chanced. Harry, in justice to him, I must say it, in 
the wish to fulfil that promise which had been extorted from 
him by my father, shunned all occasions where any contend- 
ing interest might awaken a renewal of those unhappy dif- 
ferences which had before led to such dreadful consequences. 
But I have felt all the misery arising from his jealousy and 
doubts; and on your poor sister, who so earnestly endeavoured 
to keep the peace between such fiery spirits, have the effects of 
these ill-suppressed resentments fallen, and with double weight. 

The day after Sir Francis arrived, mamma being better and 
able to leave her room, she had invited the ladies from Morval 
to Trelawne. Among the latter was Mistress Mary Mildred, 
who is, you know, very celebrated for her fine voice, and her 
nice finger on the harpsichord. It is also pretty well known 
how much she admires my cousin Harry ; and that if he chose 
to follow up the favourable impression he has made in that 
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Suarter, he might win hoth herself and her fortune, she being 
le greatest heiress in Cornwall, with no one to control her 
choice. 

Well, mamma proposed a little concert ; and sister Charlotte, 
who has so much improved her taste for music, and Mary 
Mildred, were to be our principal performers. I had stepped 
into the Paradise garden to gather some flowers for the music- 
room, when Sir Francis Beaumont joined me, and commenced 
that sort of attention, so disagreeable, towards me, because it 
is too assiduous, too peculiar, not to imply much more than it 
openly expresses; and yet it is not sufficiently explicit to 
allow me to notice it with any marked disapprobation, without 
subjecting myself to the charge of prudery, or of understand- 
ing more than is intended on the part of another; in short, 
of misconstruing the refinements of a gentlemanly deport- 
ment. Surely this is the height of art; but it is like the man. 
He would bind me by a tacit admission of his addresses, so 
delicately veiled, that a premature or a timely explanation is 
on my side impossible. Anxious to avoid his civilities, I 
returned to the house, all the while dreading lest we should 
encounter my cousin, who, I well knew, would fancy himself 
injured by even this casual interview with his rival, whilst no 
third person was present to restrain the artful pretensions of 
the baronet. 

How much did I rejoice when on entering the parlour J 
found no one there but mamma, Charlotte, and Mary Mildred ! 
Harry came in soon after, and asked me in a low voice where 
I had been; as he had but just returned from seeking me in 
the laurel-walk, where he fancied I should have rambled with 
him, as we had so often done in the days of our childhood. 
Not daring to mention Sir Francis, I said I had been in the 
Paradise garden, to gather some flowers to adorn the room. 
He seemed well satisfied; there was kindness in his looks, and 
the few words he spoke had in them that tone of gentleness, 
that sweet familiarity so fraternal, so endearing, that it con- 
veys to the heart the strongest proof of sincerity, the assurance 
of how much one is beloved. 

I was happy, Rebecca; yes, happy! for there are moments 
when the mind rejects all sorrow, all anxieties, though the 
obstacles to our affections may remain fixed and unchanged; 
and there is no more cause to hope for the better than to fear 
for the worse. But such is the influence of the certainty that 
we are beloved by the one who is all the world to us, that such 
a certainty can convey something of its own brightness to 
every surrounding object. I felt Harry loved me ; I felt that 
he looked on me with approval, with complacency, and I 
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welcomed the present hour which hrought with it so sweet a 
conviction. I thought not of the future — of that future which, 
as a veiled stranger, makes its approach, whilst we know not 
if the veil may shroud a friend, or a foe to our repose. 

Whilst mamma was receiving the company, and Sir Francis 
had been engaged by Charlotte in conversation, so that he 
could not very well leave her to annoy me, Harry and I, for a 
few minutes, stood talking together near a window, unob- 
served. At length the concert commenced. It was indeed 
worth hearing ; and I soon felt the power that music has over 
the soul, when we listen to it in company with the object of 
our affections. Harry also felt its influence ; and while the 
delightful airs of Rimani were resounding through the apart- 
ment, we both of us experienced that elevated feeling which 
this art, of an oriHn surely divine, is so capable of calling 
forth. Plato banished music out of his commonwealth ; yet 
it seems to me, in this instance, that the philosopher evinced 
not that wisdom which in all other things has rendered his 
name immortal. One air in particular made a deep impres- 
sion on me; it was the old hymn which our poor cousin 
Charles used to listen to with so much delight in his last 
illness: the words were Cowley's; beginning — 

" Waft my spirit to the skies." 

I remembered the last time he heard it was when Charlotte 
sang it to him, only a week before his death. The sun was 
setting, and the melody seemed to float on the evening air, 
and to die away in the distance, and to come again with a 
soothing voice like that of an angel to console mortality, 
making the spirit to rejoice in its passage to a world beyond 
our own. As I listened the recDllection of my poor cousin 
crossed my mind with that sense of deep regret, almost of 
repining, with which we generally associate the remembrance 
of those who die young. The tears started to my eyes ; I 
looked another way in order to conceal them. In doing so, 
my eyes encountered those of Sir Francis Beaumont, who was 
gazing on me with a lowering expression. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly to encounter the eyes of another, when that 
other is not conversing with you, is always an embarrassing 
circumstance; it is a real pain to a modest or a timid dispo- 
sition; but to meet the glance of a dark, designing, envious 
man, who you know, to be watchful for no friendly purpose, 
has in it something of alarm to the mind of woman, and calls 
up a thousand fears. I felt it so; and as if my feelings were 
but the presentiment of evil, I soon had cause to find they 
were but too well justified; for, as if to mortify me, to awaken 
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jealous doubts, to lessen me in the opinion of Harry, Sir 
Francis, on some trifling pretext, took occasion to walk up to 
me, and to commence a conversation between the pauses of 
the songs, that 1 could very well have dispensed with. I made 
an effort to avoid him, but it was in vain. He would persist; 
and putting forth all that power he possesses of holding one in 
conversation, I was compelled to attend to him, and to appear 
to be engaged with Sir Francis Beaumont in particular, when 
I was on thorns to escape his notice. 

You do not know, my dear Rebecca, the real character of 
this man ; you have seen so little of him. He has not read 
much, nor has he any deep or reflective turn in his observa- 
tions ; but nevertheless he is formed for society ; and when 
he can overcome his cold and haughty manner, and thinks it 
worth while to please, no one succeeds better. There is an 
air of negligence, of ease, whilst he accommodates himself to 
your peculiar cast of thinking, which, though the result of 
art, has to a casual observer so much the appearance of 
nature, that many feel flattered and prepossessed by fancying 
they have met with a congenial spirit ; and when he is with 
a superior, he has the art of paying his court by deference, 
which is the least broad, and the most pleasing of all modes 
of flattery. And then he has such a talent for insinuation, 
such a refinement of speech, whilst there is so little of solidity 
in his remarks, that the ear is caught, and the deficiency of 
sterling sense is supplied by a flow of words, or a happy turn 
*of expression, that, with the multitude, obtains for nim the 
character of a wise man ; whilst, in fact, he is only a cunning 
one, and neither pleases by his condescension, nor offends by 
his hauteur, without some view to self-interest in the one or 
the other. 

I know not how he managed it, but he would persist in so 
leading the discourse, that it became natural he should revert 
to our short conversation and meeting in the garden. And 
this, he took care, to do in such a manner as to attract the 
notice of Harry. I saw the aim, and the bolt did not fall 
harmless. Harry, to whom I had not communicated my 
being with Sir Francis whilst he had sought me in the laurel 
walk, immediately fired with angry feelings. True it is that 
he forbore to utter one word of reproach, — ^but he coloured 
deeply ; glanced his eye with a look almost of defiance on his 
tormenting rival, and then with such stem displeasure on me, 
that I felt as if I should have sunk into the earth, innocent as 
I was of any cause of offence, except that of having been 
silent on the subject of meeting Sir Francis. 

How I looked I cannot tell ; but I am sure I felt agitated 
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and so confused, that I am certain Sir Francis saw it all ; and 
yet he was determined not to see what he chose should pass 
unohservedi so that he went- on referring to our meeting, and 
in a way which almost insinuated (though playfully, so as I 
could not express resentment) that the meeting had heen 
purposely made to ohlige him. This I could not endure ; and 
1 was ahout to say something to undeceive Harry, that should 
convince him of my innocence, when he walked away from 
me, and going first to Mrs. Docton, with an air as if he would 
seem perfectly indifferent, engaged her in a close conversa- 
tion; played with her fan; nanded her refreshment; and 
then joined another party of ladies, to every one of whom he 
offered some little attention. 

I drew near, with the intent to mingle in the circle, so that 
I might he hut near him, even though no opportunity should 
occur to say one word in my own defence. Again he seized 
on the first opportunity to avoid me, till, stung to the very 
soul hy his unkindness, hy his so readily condemning me for 
such a trifle, I did feel, for a moment, that spirit rise within 
me, which a sense of injury, a consciousness of deserving 
better, will at last call up even in one the most patient of 
injuries, and I did not again offer to go near him who took 
such pains to shun me, the being who loved him more than 
all the world — more than her own peace, and (must I write 
it?) more, perhaps, than her duty could sanction or excuse. 
Yet though I now kept aloof, how bitterly, Rebecca, did I feel 
what it was to be thus shunned by one so beloved ! I could 
not help thinking that where the affections are innocent and 
guileless, as were mine to him, and his to me, there needed 
not a blush, had all the world known their existence. 

But thus to shun me on a slight suspicion ! in the very 
wantonness of temper ! it was too much. I sat with a break- 
ing heart, a heart that was filled with his image, that dwelt' 
on every look, on every word of his with unutterable affection ; 
whilst he, with seeming indifference, was dividing his atten- 
tions, and giving up himself to those who cared not for him 
beyond the present hour; and who, though they might admire 
his exterior qualities, did not know his heart as I knew it, and 
could not estimate his character as I estimated it, or cherish 
his better feelings as I had done, at the expense of my own 
peace. 

The concert continued ; and Harry, as if still more to wound 
me, now walked up to Mary Mildred, and busied himself in 
assisting her to arrange her music book, turning over the leaf, 
and asking her to sing his favourite air, which, he had once 
said, he liked to hear from no one but Letitia 1 She smiled 
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and looked pleased, and sang it enchantingly ; indeed, never 
before so well. But she was happy ; flattered by the atten- 
tion of the man who was the wished-for object of her regard. 
What a cause for inspiration ! How could she do other than 
surpass her ordinary efforts? Yet, Rebecca, she does not love 
him as I do, I could see that; and I could not help comparing 
the difference of her feelings for Harry to my own. I observed 
that, even whilst singing, she glanced her eye round the room 
to see who might be listening to her. I saw, too, that she 
was pleased by the general applause which followed her 
efforts; and I could not help, in my own mind, reproaching 
Harry for his want of discrimination in not at once feeling 
how different was such a love of general admiration to that of 
poor Letitia. Her desire for praise (had she sang that little 
air which he once delighted to hear from her lips) would have 
been but for his! 

At length mamma, at the request of Mrs. Docton, desired 
me to sing; it was in vain that I excused myself, I was 
obliged to obey. I rose with tottering steps, and Sir Francis 
Beaumont officiously assisted me to the harpsichord. Harry, 
cruel Harry, instantly retreated, as if to give place to him. 
Not knowing what 1 did, I turned over book after book, leaf 
after leaf, and could not find a song : till Charlotte, who saw 
something was the matter, whispered me for heaven's sake to 
make an effort to calm myself and obey mamma ; and bent 
her head over the instrument so as to hide my confusion, as 
much as she could, from general observation. I determined I 
would endeavour to be myself; to steel my breast against 
Harry's unkindness; and not to let one who so little under- 
stood the heart he thus wounded, triumph over me with 
indifference. I felt my cheeks glow, and my bosom swell, 
as these thoughts crossed my mind; and with more reso- 
lution than I had at first hoped to gain, I struck the prelude 
of an old favourite song of mamma, which Charlotte opened 
more by chance than design ; the words ran thus : — 



SONG.* 



THE INQUIRY. 

And dost thou, cruel maid ! inquire 
Why to the grove, where silence reigns, 

I stray, and string my lonely Ijre 
To none but melancholy strains? 

* For the above version of Letitia Trelawny's song, we are indebted to 
the Rev. £.A.Bray. 
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Why, now, in my once sparkling eye, 

N ought but the tear of sorrow shines ? 
Why pours my breast the frequent sigh, 

Whust o*er that breast my head declmes ? 

Know» then, thy charms have caused my woe : 

To thee my bosom owes its pain. 
And if thou'st made mine eyes o'erflow^ 

Canst thou not bid them dry again? 

Ah ! yes, dear maid ! thy power can calm 
(No spell so swift) each throbbing smart. 

B&y but thou lovest —the precious balm 
Will heal at once my wounded heart. 

As I sang the last line, I looked up— Harry was standing 
before me near the harpsichord; his eyes met mine; there 
was such an expression of tenderness, of regret in that one 
k>ok, that all my assumed resolution forsook me ; all my old 
and kindlier emotions were inr a moment recalled ; and with 
such force, that unable to contend with my feelings, and over- 
come by so many and such opposing circumstances, I burst 
into an hysterical flood of tears, rose up and rushed out of the 
room, Charlotte following in consternation. I went direct 
to my chamber; and entreating Charlotte to leave me, she 
returned to the company ; where, as the most plausible excuse 
she could offer, she said that the heat had been too much for 
me, and that I was easily overcome by it, so weak had been 
my spirits ever since our family affliction, in the loss of poor 
Charles. She told mamma I had retired, feeling myself very 
unwell, and that I did not wish to be noticed or disturbed any 
more that evening. 

Unable to compose myself, and being faint and oppressed, 
I stole down into the garden. The night was fine, the air 
blew gently, it was soft and refreshing ; I wandered from the 
garden towards the precincts of the park. You know, Rebecca, 
my feelings for nature : even in the midst of anxiety and dis- 
tress, there is something in the magnificence of her works 
which can for a while soothe a troubled breast. The pomp of 
men, their most brilliant spectacles of art, are an offence to 
the unhappy; they have nothing in unison with such scenes. 
But nature, whose immediate author is God, on whose will 
our destinies depend, and to whom we can alone txam for hope 
or consolation, has in it a power to awaken a train of reflec- 
tions, of feelings, of thoughts, that can calm an agitated spirit, 
and give it more strength to endure the. innumerable pains 
that, more or less, are to all the portion of this world. 

I was returning to the house, when to my astonishment I 
met Harry. Fearful that my mother or some one would sur- 
prise us, my first words were to beg that he would return to 
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the company. He told me they were talking together after 
the concert, before going into the supper room, and that, for a 
few minutes, he should not be missed. He implored me not 
instantly to leave him. He was dreadfully agitated. I scarcely 
knew what I said ; but I did not immediately quit him, as I 
had at first purposed. And oh ! Rebecca, such is the weak- 
ness of my heart, though I had during this memorable evening 
reproached him in my own mind ; though, whilst wandering 
in the garden, I had again pictured to myself his unkindness, 
his suspicions, his jealousy, and had resolved that I would not 
let him thus make sport with my feeling ; yet, no sooner did 
I hear the accents of his voice, than aJl the angry thoughts 
which I had dwelt upon during his absence vanished ; and a 
lively sense of delight at being once more near him, at again 
hearing from him how dear I was to his heart, filled all mv 
soul. I felt pity, too, for his agitation, his distress — ^pity ! is 
there anything so irresistible when it is called forth by the 
object of our affections ? 

Harry endeavoured to excuse himself for his conduct to- 
wards me; and though he said little more than what I had 
often heard before on his imcertainty, his fears respecting Sir 
Francis Beaumont, and the torture it was to him to see his 
rival thus encouraged by my friends, and, as he thought, that 
day by myself ; yet there was an accent of such persuasion, of 
such deep suffering in his expressions, that I could not but 
forgive, I could not but excuse him, as anxiously as he would 
be excused, in the hope to restore his peace. 

We parted in haste, for we thought that we heard a rustling 
amongst the leaves as if some one was near us. But thougn 
our interview was short, it was satisfactory; and there was, 
even in those few moments, that confidence, that sweet fami- 
liarity once more established between us, which is the dearest 
bond, the most certain proof of enduring affection. 

llie next morning Harry contrived to send me a few lines 
by John Jago : I will copy them for you, Rebecca, for in doing 
so, it will impress them on my own memory ; and I generally 
know most of his letters by heart. I often repeat them to 
myself as I sit working, or when I am walking alone in the 
gardens or woods of Trelawne. You will see in it, from 
motives of delicacy, that he avoids even naming the hated 
baronet who was the original cause of all this misery.* 
Adieu, dear Rebecca, and believe me 

Ever your most affectionate sister, 

Letitia Trelawny. 

* The letter here alluded to, from Harry Trelawny, does not appear in 
this collection. 
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LETTER XXL 
From LetUia to Rebecca Trelawny, 

My dear Rebecca, Trelawne. 

I prevailed with Harry to quit us for a few days, on a visit to 
the family at Morval, where he was invited to meet Captain 
Buller, who is just returned from abroad, and with whom he 
was always a great favourite. How little did I dream, when 
my cousin went away, of the strange circumstances under 
which I should next see him ! But let me forbear comment, 
and endeavour to tell you all that has chanced. 

After Harry was gone, that hated Sir Francis Beaumont 
remained here; I, therefore, kept myself as much as I could 
in my own room, to avoid him, as well as the rest of the com- 
pany; for the Doctons and Mary Mildred were still in the 
house. I felt also, that being alone was a relief; because 
when alone, 1 could give myself up to that train of thinking 
which of late so incessantly occupies my attention, (how can 
it be otherwise?) and when I am in the parlour, I am con- 
stantly under restraint, playing an artificial part that I detest, 
for I am called upon to combat my own feelings, to force 
myself to talk cheerfully, on indifferent subjects, whilst but 
one possesses my mind. 1 felt sick at heart with anxiety, not 
knowing-what frightfiil aspect affairs may assume on my lord's 
expected arrival at Trelawne. Had you, Rebecca, been here, 
I might have found relief in following the advice of my 
favourite dramatic poet — 

*' Give sorrow words ;'* 

but, watched by jealous eyes, I have had to stifle each rising 
regret, before it shewed itself by any external signs; I have 
had to seem happy with an aching heart, and to smile when 
the tears were ready to burst forth. And then ever^ thing 
looked so dull, and seemed so changed, and I liked not to 
witness the ease and effrontery with which Sir Francis Beau- 
mont insinuates himself into Harry's place: doing all those 
little offices of attention in our domestic circle, to mamma, 
Charlotte, and myself, which custom and the privilege of near 
kindred, for so many years, had consigned to my cousin ; that 
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the habit remained of receiving them from him, even when 
mamma no longer felt those kindly feelings towards him that 
once rendered them so truly acceptable from his hand. How 
much did I envy Harry's being called from this spot (where 
we had been together) at a moment when we were obliged to 
separate. He is gone amongst new objects, where new cir- 
cumstances may arise to interest him ; but I am tied down to 
the same place, where his presence had but so lately made all 
replete with delight. I felt the comparison of what it was, 
with what it had so recently been, and this increased the pain 
of his absence ; and the house, and every thing in it, now wore 
the most melancholy' aspect: it seemed to me as mournful as 
the habitation of a beloved friend, after that friend has just 
been carried to the grave. 

These, you will say, are very gloomy thoughts; but how 
can I entertain any more cheerml, when I see — yes, I too 
plainly see it — ^by all that mamma says or does, the determin- 
ation of my parents, respecting my unhappy self, is not to be 
shaken. On the day Harry departed, I kept in my chamber 
till I was sent for to join the party in the summer parlour, in 
the evening. I took pains to avoid Sir Francis Beaumont. 
Mamma saw it : and as if to shew me that she expected I 
should behave differently (and with her, you well know, to 
expect a child to do anything, is the same as to command it), 
she said — '^ Letty, shew Sir Francis, for we were talking about 
it before you came, the account you have written of your visit, 
last summer, to Tintagel Castle: no hesitating, Letty, (she 
continued, on seeing me reluctant to produce it), no false 
modesty. Sir Francis, will not expect anything extraordinary 
from your pen." I was obliged to obey; and my poor 
description of Tintagel Castle was handed over to the baronet, 
who, at mamma's request, read it aloud to the company. 

Sir Francis praised it very much : but he read it so coldly, 
that his manner was no compliment to the writer, however 
much he intended that his words should be such ; for no praise 
is so gratifying as that which shews that what is written has 
the power to interest the mind, or to touch the heart of the 
reader. Mrs. Docton was pleased very kindly to commend 
my poor performance ; but her eldest daughter, all the time 
Sir Francis was reading, played with the puppy dog upon her 
lap, and neither listened nor affected to listen, except it might 
be when that which I intended for the best part was read, I 
suspect she pulled the puppy's ear, to make him growl and 
snap, as a sort of ridicule of what, I conclude, she fancied I 
wished to be deemed pathetic. You know she is one of those 
who, by treating every thing that bears any resemblance to 
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high and nohle thoughts with ridicule, would hring down aU 
to the common level of ordinary life. She is constantly doing 
or saying something that chills or jars upon one's feelings; 
yet she is called a very good-natured girl! But neither this 
young lady, nor Mary Mildred, would ever he chosen as a 
friend hy me ; for they could never understand my mind, and 
I could never let myself down to the level of theirs, in their 
heartlessness, nor in their love of ridicule. They do not spare 
their hest friends; how then can they love them? as it seems 
to me impossible that we can love the object of our satire and 
our jests. Mary Mildred, who is determined I shall never 
grow vain by her approbation, talked in a high strain of praise 
of some author who, she said, had already described Tintagel. 
She was, I saw, desirous to set up a comparison, in order to 
lessen my attempt in the eyes of the company. But this did 
not mortifv m^, if mortification were intended; because I had 
not put mine forth myself, nor had I thought enough about it 
to feel any disappointment in its present poor reception. 

Charlotte, who is always generous and encouraging — Char- 
lotte was hurt ; and she took occasion to say, on a turn of the 
conversation, that for her part, when she read anything, she 
never thought of comparisons; she thought only of the work 
she was reading. Was it pleasing? was there anything good, 
any solid information, or any agreeable and innocent amuse- 
ment to be gained by it? if so, the writer had done his part, 
and the reader had the benefit of it, without its being neces- 
sary to lessen the merit of what is good in itself, by any 
invidious comparisons with what might be better. And she 
thought that criticism did not rest alone in finding fault, for 
quite as much judgment might be shewn in examining a book 
to point out its more refined and less obvious merits, as in 
being on the watch to detect nothing but defects ; and cer- 
tainly, the habit of being pleased with what deserved com- 
mendation, was a much happier frame of mind to the critic 
himself than its opposite : for those who seek their food alone 
in bitter things, can scarcely hope to maintain a state of sound 
and natural health; the mind, like the body, being liable to 
become distempered by the diet that it most constantly 
receives. 

This was Charlotte's opinion, given, as I saw, to reprove 
the petty spirit of envy in these young ladies ; who, having no 
literary pretensions themselves, are not at all willing to see 
them pursued and commended in any one of their own sex or 
age, who may come within the limits that constitute rivalry. 

But this was not the only mortification to which I should 
have been subjected, if I had not felt too little on the subject 
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to be open to such humiliation. I had, at the conclusion of 
my account, added what, to my own taste, was the most 
interesting part of it — the wild and romantic tradition which 
I had gathered from old Allen, who is now the last of that 
ancient body of men, the Cornish minstrels; an order as 
primitive, and once almost as celebrated, as the bards of 
Wales. Indeed Dr. Ruddell considers they had one and the 
same origin, being derived from the priesthood of the ancient 
Britons, who retired into Wales, Cornwall, and Britanny, after 
the Roman power was established in this country. Our old 
Allen is nearly seventy, and when he dies we shall lose our 
last and only minstrel ; for no other of his class, I believe, 
now exists, who is acquainted, as he is, with all the old ballads, 
tales, and legends of Cornwall. Many a tradition have I 
secured from total oblivion, by having 'written it down, after 
hearing it sung or recited by Allen in our hall. 

This of Tintagel was so obtained. It relates a story about 
that famous and stupendous castle being conquered, in the 
days of Prince Arthur, in consequence of the lord of the 
fortress having married, against her will, a beautiful young 
lady, whose beloved and betrothed had thus been deprived of 
her. In revenge, he surprised and captured her husband in 
the stronghold of his power, securing his lost love in a tower 
that overhangs the sea. But she, faithful to her wedded vow, 
though still attached to her old and lost suitor, in order to 
preserve her duty unbroken, contrived to give intelligence to 
the gallant prince of Cornwall, as he sailed on the open sea, 
past the rocks on whose beetling summits stood Tintagel 
Castle. Prince Arthur released her from captivity, and re- 
stored her to her unworthy lord ; who, requiting her virtuous 
resolution with the most unjust suspicions, treated her tyran- 
nically, and broke her heart. Her funeral was followed by a 
long train of warriors and virgins, who sang a plaintive dirge 
(wmch our old Arthur, in the original Cornish tongue, still 
I sings to his harp) over her grave, recounting her sad story, 

' This is still known by the melancholy title of " The Lady of 

Tears." I had attempted to render the ballad into English 
verse, heading it with these lines from Ottway — 

*' That woman virtuous is, 
Who can resist the man she truly loves/* 

The baronet certainly read aloud my English version of the 
ballad, which, however poor the rhymes, conveyed a correct 
translation of the wild imagery and the romantic incident of 
the tale; but he did not feel the beauty of the subject, nor 
the interest conveyed by so curious a specimen of one of the 
oldest examples of unlettered poetry now perhaps extant. 
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Dr. Ruddell, wbo is an excellent antiquary in the language 
and literature of this county, assures me that it bears internal 
evidence bf very remote antiquity. Mary Mildred, on hearing 
it to an end, commended warmly what she called my industry, 
laying a strong emphasis on the word ; and, as Charlotte after- 
wards remarked, that being the very coldest term of praise 
she could select when commending poetry, the very spirit of 
whose merit, if original or translated, consists in imagination, 
and has little to do with industry, except it be in the cultiva- 
tion of the art. 

Sir Francis Beaumont said, if he might venture to offer a 
remark, he would ask, how it was that I, who could write so 
well, could think of troubling myself to set down, and turn 
into English verse, the silly and antiquated tales of an old 
ballad singer? 

I gave him no explanation, unless it could be called one, 
when I told him " that I had done so because I felt an interest 
in the traditions of my native county." I did not venture to 
argue with him the point respecting the value of ancient tra- 
ditions as illustrations of history, manners, and society, in 
their rude or half-civilised state, becaase where there is no 
natural taste for such things, it is impossible to convey it by 
any argument; one might as well talk to a blind man on the 
beauty of painting, when he has not the faculty to discern 
light or colour. 

Sir Francis Beaumont has no poetry in himself; how can 
he have any, since he has nothing generous, nothing noble- 
minded in his own disposition? For though we do sometimes 
see, by a sad perversion of nature, that poets, and the poetical 
minded, are guilty of wrong actions; yet in such it is the con- 
sequence of strong passions let loose till they run wild, from 
a neglect to cultivate that grace of God, that Christian humi- 
lity, which would have regulated and subdued them, and kept 
them in the right way; for a poet cannot naturally be a bad 
man, however much he may afterwards fall, or degrade his 
own soul by the influence of evil habits. This little circum- 
stance about Sir Francis and the traditionary ballad of Tintagel, 
trifling as it may seem to an indifierent person, was to me only 
one proof the more, how ill we were suited to each other in our 
tastes, perceptions, and pursuits, as well as in all other things. 

It led me to serious reflections. I felt that if I were doomed 
to be the wife of this man, how many of my best feelings 
would remain dormant — how many would wither away for 
want qf an object by whom they would be understood and 
cherished. I never see him without feeling how ill it is that 
ardent and cold natures can agree together. The cold fancy 
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all beyond their own indifference to be mere folly, or mere 
madness. They see nothing but the dull realities of life; and 
know not that the immort J mind, whilst confined within its 
temporary dwelling, has a wing that soars abroad into futurity, 
that reaches beyond the boundary of earth, and delights, by 
anticipation, in its ethereal home. In minds of mediocrity, 
there is no change from conviction, for there is an obstinacy 
about them (so evident in Sir Francis), which renders even the 
ordinary arrangements of life a thousand times more difficult 
to be carried on with them, than with a really superior intel- 
lect. If they give up an opinion, they fancy they iDse by it; 
and having no fund of what is truly superior in themselves, 
they cannot afford to part with one iota of self-importance* 
With such how little of happiness can be found! how many 
thoughts must be suppressed — how many feelings locked 
within one's own breast — ^how many hopes die in the bud— 
and how many good and generous sentiments must be buried, 
where either man or woman is chained to a partner by whom 
they can never be understood! So true is it that there may 
be a solitude of the heart, unless another heart responds 
to it. 

But my mother treats with contempt, as a thing of no 
consequence, any .observations of mine that tend to prove to 
her how little congeniality exists between myself and Sir 
Francis Beaumont. She said, but yesterday, that he would 
make a husband who would never give any real cause of 
uneasiness to a wife. And would this (I ventured to ask 
her) constitute happiness? or is a wedded state to be only 
considered enviable, if it can but boast the absence of pain? 
She would not, however, let me argue the question, and 
silenced me with that barrier to all objections, on my part — 
" that my friends knew much better than I did what was 
good for me.** I left her in tears, and wandered into the 
park; and there, sitting down under one of the old trees, I 
thought of my cousin — of him whose thoughts and mine had 
for so many years turned on the same objects, the same 
feelings. 

In moments of lively recollection, when our hopes for the 
future borrow their colouring from the past, we are apt to 
turn to the simplicity of things; we strip life of all its facti- 
tious combinations; we consult the dictates of nature, the 
suggestions of our own hearts. I could not help, therefore, 
in these moments, indulging vain regrets ; 1 could not help 
thinking what folly it was that happiness should be nfkde to 
rest more in appearance than in reedity. Surely happiness must 
be sought within our own breast. What can such a feeling 

VII. N 
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have to do with the world? does it need witnesses, when its 
very existence is internal? 

But my mother, who, douhtless, thinks she is promoting 
mine in the steps she pursues for me, has annexed to her 
visions of felicity for her child, a certain degree of high 
station, and of fortune, that shall make a figure in the world, 
without which she fancies it cannot exist. How fAr is this 
from truth ! I could be happy with Harry, did we pass our 
days in that obscurity which is the friend of virtue, the nurse 
of the afiections. I would live for one, and only one. I want 
no general admiration, for that does not touch the heart; and 
all that does not refer to the affections, in domestic life, seems 
to me contrary to the designs of Providence in the condition 
assigned to woman in her earthly career. 

My thoughts were thus busy, and the uneasy feelings which 
they called forth made me incapable of steady occupation or 
of repose; so that, hoping by action and a change of objects 
I might be enabled to find some relief to the anxieties that 
beset my mind, I determined to join the family circle, who 
were going to witness the great hurling match, which was to 
take place with more than an ordinary observance of ancient 
customs. You have never seen these sports, Rebecca ; I wiU, 
therefore, endeavour to give you some account of them, in 
return for your description of the coronation. To do so, will, 
likewise, as you will find, lead the way to a full statement 
of the extraordinary circumstances I have to communicate, 
concerning which I hinted something at the beginning of my 
letter. 

This, however, is long enough; so I will devote another 
to the remarkable subject in question, and will write again i 

to-morrow, when I shall have more leisure for it. In the | 

interval, I rest the same as ever, 

Your most affectionate sister, 

Letitia Trelawny. 
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LETTER XXII. 

Fr<m. the same to the same — in continuation. 

My dear Rebecca, Trelawne. 

On the day of the hurling match, I had followed our little 
party, rather than accompanied it, with Samuel EUiot. We 
were both mounted on ponies. The day being fine, it gave 
an air of cheerfulness to every thing around ; and the living 
groups that thronged to the scene of rendezvous seemed in 
high spirits to enjoy a holiday. 

At length we came to an open space of ground, not very 
far distant from Talland, the spot appointed for the commence- 
ment of the sports; and where the hurlers (those who were 
entered to play) stood all ready and prepared for the game. 
There were crowds of people; for Looe, Talland, Polperro, 
and the country for miles round, had poured out the inhabit- 
ants in great abundance. Sailors, yeomen, farmers, smugglers, 
gentry, boors, seemed all on this day to have but one object; 
and many of the gentlemen present appeared to take a lively 
interest in the athletic exercises of their native county. The 
spectators ranged themselves around in every direction ; some 
standing, some on seats. A troop of young girls, in their 
best attire, and having their caps or bonnets dressed with 
flowers, walked in procession towards the principal tent, where 
those who were the leaders and judges of the sports were 
already assembled. The musicians were stationea near, and 
played several pretty airs, whilst old Arthur of Tintagel, who, 
as I told you, is said to be one of the last of that ancient 
class — ^the Cornish minstrels — appeared with his lad following 
him, and canying his harp. At the sight of this last of our 
native bards, there was a stu* amongst the peasantry, for Arthur 
is a universal favourite, his presence ever inspiring joy to the 
families of the farmers, and in the little country towns where 
he makes his rounds in his wandering vocation. Seldom does 
the old man appear without having the news of the country, 
as well as an ancient ballad, to delight his auditors, and a 
pocket full of gingerbread to distribute amongst the children.* 

* The aacient Cornish minstrels were similar to the "Welsh bards. The 
last of this venerated race, here mentioned, lived to an extreme old age, 
and died in the reign of Queen Anne. 

n2 
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The band of hurlers now took their several stations. They 
separated into two opposite parties; twenty being the com- 
plement of each. Many of them were far from young in 
years, but had that athletic appearance, indicative of strength, 
which so many of the Cornish peasantry retain even to an 
advanced date of life. Some of them were fine young men, 
and exceedingly handsome* Several came from Polperro, 
and these were, for the greater part, a motley set; for they 
appeared to be half landsmen, half seamen, and some had by 
no means a prepossessing appearance. I had no sooner joined 
our party, than Sir Francis beaumontVas at my side. Harry 
was not present; but dreading lest he should come into the 
field, and after what had so lately passed at the concert; should 
again take a new fit of jealousy, on seeing me beset by his 
rival, 1 determined, at any risk, to take the first opportunity 
of making my escape from his attentions ; and Samuel Elliot, 
who, I am sure, sees my dislike of the baronet, seemed very 
well to understand what I meant, when I begged him, in a 
low voice, not to leave me/for, may be, by and by we would 
ride beyond the field of the sports together. 

I endeavoured as much as possible to avoid listening to any 
of that smooth, small discourse, which Sir Francis, when he 
is in a condescending mood, is so fond of pouring into my 
ears. For this purpose I got off the pony, and taking him 
by the bridle (for I would not let any of tne servants present 
hold him), walked towards the seat that had been appro- 
priated to old Arthur: Samuel Elliot did the same. Sir 
Francis followed, and was again at my side. Determined to 
give a tone of indifference to the conversation, I asked many 
questions concerning; the hurling match; said I had never 
seen one; inquired m what the play might consist, etc. etc., 
and appeared to feel an interest in what was to me a new 
thing. 

" Hurling matches," said Sir Francis, " are peculiar to the 
county of Cornwall; they are trials of skill between two oppo- 
site parties." 

''And from what do they derive their mame?" I asked. 

''From hurling a wooden ball, covered with a plate of silver. 
The success of me game consists in catchinff the ball when 
thrown up, or dealt, for that is the word, and' in carrying it 
off swiftly, despite all opposition from the contrary party ; or, 
if closely beset, tossing it into the hands of a partner in the 
contest, who must also use the like exertions to bear it forward 
to the boundary, or goal, beyond which the play must not 
extend. The bound to-day is a far one, it extends for nearly 
four miles." 
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" And do they follow it so far?" 

"Oh yes, often," replied Sir Francis; "and even elude 
pursuit. There are some excellent players, I hear, to-day in 
the field. One, in particular, named Hawkins ; he has few 
equals as a hurler." 

"And if a hold hand, a quick eye, a swift foot, and a good 
grasp in a wrestler can win the game," said the old minstrel, 
who joined in the conversation, " Jack Hawkins conquers, or 
I know nothing of the matter. See, they are ahout to hegin ; 
yonder goes the hall hearer." 

"What motto has the hall?" said Sir Francis; "for the 
hurling hall is never without one," he added, to give me this 
piece of information. 

" Ywguare Teady" said the old man, "that is a true Cornish 
motto : in English it means, 'fair play is eood play;' and so 
speed the sports ; and for luck's sake, I wifi give them the old 
Cornish air of Prince Arthur in Tintagel's Hall:" and the 
silver-headed minstrel struck the chords of his harp as he 
spoke. 

"Do cease thy twangling," at length said Sir Francis; 
'* that tune is worn out by repetition." 

"May he," said the minstrel, "your honour would like 
better to hear a ballad not so old. T know many of all times, 
and all families, and some made not ten years agon. Would 
your honour like to hear the story, set in rhyme, of Sir Cop- 
plestone Bamfield ; it is a marveUous sad one, and as true as 
sad?" 

Rebecca, I shall never forget the change of countenance 
this offer, on the part of the minstrel, to sing the rhyme of 
Sir Copplestone Bamfield, produced on the baronet ; and he a 
man who has no taste for tales, no feeling for poetry, no 
interest in tradition. He frowned sternly on the poor harper, 
as his countenance changed to an ashy paleness; but he only 
said, " A truce with thy folly — let us observe the hurlers ; the 
match is about to begin; we want not to hear idle ballads, 
made out of an old wife's tale." 

"An old wife's tale!" said the minstrel; "alack! this is 
none such. Oh, that it were no other ! But these feet are 
not so old but they have found the way, in past days, to Sir 
Copplestone Bamfield's door — a door never shut against the 
poor, the aged, the friendless ! These hands were not so old, 
as now they are, when they struck the harp in his halls ; and 
the bread which they brake of his has not been forgotten, 
for it was heartily given ; and the pieces of silver that were 
dropped into them came less welcome than the kind word 
that bore them company, the word that was answered with 
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old Arthur's blessing on hitn who made glad the heart of the 
last of the harpets of Tintagel. Sir Copplestone Bamfield is 
dead, but not forgotten ; and men say, the curse on his proud 
heir has yet to be fulfilled. Let me sing the ballad, and you 
shall hear it, for the curse closes the tale." 

So saying, the old man struck a chord on the harp, as if 
he would begin ; but whether Sir Francis really disliked this 
ballad in particular, so that he could not endure it, or that 
his contempt arose from his dislike of all tales and traditions, 
new or old, I cannot tell; but he walked hastily away, and 
went and joined mamma and her party, who were in one of 
the nearest tents. 

My curiosity was strongly excited, and I was determined 
to have the ballad, and the tale on which it was founded. 
The minstrel seemed pleased to find that I felt an interest iii 
what he said, and thus answered my inquiries. 

^^Sir Copplestone Bamfield, young madam, was a brave 
man. He was rich, and had lands in Devonshire, as well as 
in Cornwall. He lived mostly at a fine house he had near 
the moorlands of Devon, after his marriage to a^oung lady, 
and she was as young and as sweet-looking as yourself — but 
not so greatly born and bred as he was; indeed, I believe, a 
poor girl. I played at their wedding, and sang the Good Night 
to all friends, as the bride men and maids strewed the bride- 
chamber with rosemary and flowers, for all the old customs 
were kept up in those days, and a blither wedding was never 
seen. Sir Copplestone Bamfield might have been happy, and 
have lived to die in a good old age, would he but have let 
alone politics. But he was one of those who thought ill of 
kings, and had been hand and glove with men who followed 
in the steps of Oliver Cromwell; so that on the restoration, 
when Charles the Second thought himself sure in the throne, 
Bamfield joined plots and attempts that were dangerous. The 
leader of them was f taken, tried, and hanged, as all the 
world knows ; and Sir Copplestone Bamfield escaped to France. 
Yet he might have stayed in England, as I have heard tell, 
because he had not joined the most desperate in any open 
attempt, though he was thought to be deep in their plots. 
The king wanted, 'twas said, to win him over for reasons of 
his own; but he fled, leaving his young and unhappy wife- 
behind him, for she was " 

At this moment a summons from the ladies in the tent, 
where the masters of the sports were assembled, took the old 
minstrel from my side. He left me to obey it, promising to 
finish his story as soon as he could find opportunity, and to 
sing me the ballad of Sir Copplestone Bamfield. I looked 
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round, and missed Samuel Elliott. We had been separated 
by the crowd of horsemen and people just before my curiosity 
led me to enter into conversation with the old man. I was 
vexed at losing sight of Samuel, because the boy being so 
constantly the companion of my walks and rides, gave me an 
opportunity very ouen of avoiding the more particular atten- 
tions of Sir Francis. Though he frequently joined me when 
with Samuel, yet there was always a relief in the presence 
of a third person; and it was, too, some check on tne more 
marked pretensions of this detested suitor. I soon found the 
lad; but Defore I tell you how I did so, I must mention another 
circumstance. 

I had remarked, soon after we entered the field, that a man 
who wore a slouched hat and a foreign cloak, and was mounted 
on a stronj^, rough horse, seemed to be eyeing us very 
closely, as I and Samuel rode on the ground. He did not 
mingle in the crowd, but rather kept aloof firom it, and seemed 
to hover about on the outskirts of the field, keeping his horse 
in gentle motion, so as to avoid being a mark for observation 
by standing still, and yet every now and then, by looking 
towards us, and following in the same direction, I fancied he 
was determined not to lose sight of us. I was going to speak 
to Samuel about it, but Sir Francis came up ; and then not 
choosing to make any observations to him (for 1 fancied the 
stranger had the air of Daniel Gumb, the extraordinary 
enthusiast we had met at the Cheese-wring), I remained silent; 
and the old minstrel's tale soon after engrossing my attention, 
I had not an opportimity of asking the boy if he thought as 1 
did respecting the horseman. But on now looking round, I 
observed him still on the outskirts of the field, and talking 
apparently in the most earnest manner to the lad. 

I cannot tell you wherefore it should be so, but the circum- 
stance gave me some uneasiness : and instead of going to the 
tent to join Mrs. Docton, I led my pony towards the spot 
where Samuel and Daniel Gumb were talking together. The 
latter immediately rode ofi*; and on asking Samuel what the 
enthusiast had been saying to him, he told me that Daniel 
had talked to him in a very strange manner, and had endea- 
voured (such were the words the boy used) to 'entice' him to 
ride away with him from the field, telling him he was not safe 
if he remained there; but that if he would ride home with 
him, he would take care of him. Samuel, of course, would 
not Usten to him, and on my coming up, the half-crazy enthu- 
siast (for so I began to think he must be) rode away. 

The circumstance, but for such a supposition, was unac- 
countable; so was the character and mode of life, and indeed 
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all that we had seen or heard of Daniel Gumb ; he appeared 
to be a man of mystery — I hope he may not be one of mis- 
chief; but I did not feel easy, after his strange and brief inter* 
view with the boy. Whilst I was saying something to this 
effect, the scene before us suddenly burst into tumtdt and 
animation. The shouts of the multitude, the galloping of the 
horses, and all the stir and bustle of the crowd, proclaimed 
that the hurling match was begun. Flags and handkerchiefs 
waved, the music struck up, and a deafening cry of — "For 
Cornwall ! " " For Polperro ! " rent the air. I shall not attempt 
to describe the several feats of the hurlers; for, in truth, I did 
not much attend to them. 

At length, wishing to retire before the party in the tent 
began to move (for I knew I should have Sir Francis, if I 
returned with them, at my bridle-rein all the way home), I 
proposed to Samuel that we should return to Trelawne as 
speedily as we could; and I rather hastened my purpose, 
because I fancied I saw the same horseman, Daniel Gumb, 
again hovering on the outskirts of the field, and looking out 
for us; and my suspicions and fears of the man, though I 
knew not what harm he could do, were now much increased 
by this his second appearance. We, accordingly, rode off the 
ground; and as the afternoon was fine, and we were near 
Talland, proposed riding round by the cliffs, and returning 
through Polperro to Trelawne. 

The afternoon had been lovely. Our path was, at first, over 
the hills which, in part, surrounded the level spac^ of ground 
where the sports were held and the multitude assembled. 
Our road lay over the rocky and precipitous cliffs that extend 
from Talland to Polperro, on the rid^e of whose summits (for 
the road may be so termed) we should have to pass. To the 
right of us appeared pretty cottages and grassy knolls, diver- 
sified by field or meadow, that formed altogether a pleasing 
inland view. Beyond the shore, on the left, extending, as it 
were, in a semicircular line, was seen that expanse of ocean, 
majestic even in its unbroken monotony — ^for not a single sail 
was, at this moment, within sight — which, combined with the 
lofty rocks, gives so much grandeur to this part of our native 
coast. In our way to the winding track over the cliffs, we had 
to pass a small but thick wood, so thick that at this hour of 
the day there was about it a character of gloom not unallied 
to solemnity. Here and there an opening between the trees 
afforded a view of the sea, and reUeved the deep shadows 
which the thickness of the branches, as they met and formed 
an arch of verdure over our heads, threw all around us. 
I have often noticed to you, Rebecca, that the remarkable 
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boy wlio now rode with me is a boy in nothing but the art- 
lessness and innocence of early youth. I never before saw 
such maturity of mind in any one of his years. We some- 
times observe in life, when ordinary dispositions have received 
the moral blight of an education merely worldly, that they 
will often (even whilst young) become old — old in the vices 
of age, in covetousness, selfishness, suspicion, that wither all 
the generous impulses of feeling, and supply, in their stead, 
the cold maxims of a calculating -and haraened natiu;e. On 
the other hand, we may, now and then, see youths like our 
Samuel, who, with all the warmth of affection, the confiding 
spirit, and the ardour of youth, unite to it a power of reflection, 
a seriousness of purpose, and a certain proneness to melan- 
choly (so often found in noble natures, particularly where 
there is any great superiority of intellect to be developed), 
that gives to them something of the solidity of judgment, and 
the patience of age, with many of those good qualities that 
are usually the result of experience and of years. In Samuel 
there is, also, a sweetness and docility of temper, which, but 
for a degree of spirit that he can display on proper occasions^ 
would render him almost effeminate in gentleness. * 

For some time he had ridden by my side in silence; till, at 
length, I mentioned Daniel Gumb, and told him that I could 
not help fearing there was something in that stranger's con- 
duct towards him so mysterious, it ought to be mistrusted. 
I soon saw the lad's spirits were aiSected by the brief discourse 
he had just held witn him; and he insensibly fell into that 
reflective train of thought which often makes his remarks so 
striking, so little in accordance with his years. 

** Samuel," said I, after he had made some observations of 
this kind, " how differently is your mind engaged from what 
most people would expect, on your returning from such a 
scene of sport and animation. You appear to me to be 
melancholy this evening, more so even than my fears — foolish 
fears, perhaps — about this Daniel Gumb, can at all warrant." 

"Dear Mrs. Letitia," he replied, " it is so, indeed; but a sad 
thought has crossed my mind. J cannot help thinking that 
my lot is marked out to be one of adversity. From my very 
cradle it seems to me that I was bom for sorrow. All other 
lads know to whom they owe their being; but I know no 
earthly creature to whom I dare give the name of father! 
When I was in the field to-day, a poor boy in rags, and in 
whose countenance there was that which told of want and 
misery, asked me for a silver sixpence, and said that he 
begged it for his sick father. God forgive me ! if I did wrong ; 
but though I have plenty of kind friends, and good schooling. 
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and all the books at Trelawne at my command) if I could 
read them all, yet I envied that poor child; and I would 
gladly have become as poor, as wanting even in necessary 
raiment, and in bread, could I but, like him, have known 
there was one in the world to whom I might give the name 
of father, even though I must, as he did, have craved the 
help of charity to support that father in his sickness. Oh, 
there is blessing, there is life, in knowing who we must bless 
for life! But I shall die, and die young, I think; yet the 
yearnings of my heart to the unknown authors of my being, 
will go down with me, unsatisfied, to the tomb." The tears 
stood in the dear boy's eyes as he spoke these last words. 

I endeavoured to comfort him, by representing to him the 
magnitude of those blessings he really possessed, which he 
had himself noticed; and, knowing his extreme love of learn- 
ing, I dwelt much on the opportunity, now in his power, 
under the care of Doctor Ruddell, to improve himself in his 
education. I mentioned to him Jeremy Taylor, that most 
learned and godly divine, whom I held out as an example to 
him. I told Samuel that Bishop Taylor was but fourteen 
years old when he took his degree, at Cambridge, as bachelor 
of arts. I said I was sure that if he would like the church for 
a profession, my father would take care that he should be 
fostered, and have the benefit of college. 

He thanked me most gratefully, but said he did not exactly 
know how it was, but he feared he should never be satisfied 
with a setded mode of life, because in a wandering one he 
should constantly fancy himself in search of his parents. 

" You remind me, Samuel," I replied, " of the young man 
in the book so lately written by that great French author, the 
Bishop of Cambray; for Fenelon, you recollect, first intro- 
duces Telemachus in search of his father. But your search, 
I fear, would be more difficult than was even his, as you 
know not the very name of your parent." 

"Indeed, I do not," he said with a sigh; "but, like 
Telemachus, I wish to begin my search by passing over the 



seas." 



" Not to be wrecked on an island like Calypso's, I trust," 
said I, smiling, in the hope to cheer him; "and as vou, my 
dear Samuel, would not, I fear, be able to prevail with good 
Doctor Ruddell to set out with you as your Mentor, and you 
are too inexperienced to wander alone, I would rather recom- 
mend you to think of college, of Jeremy Taylor's example, 
and of going into the church. Why are you so fond of the 
sea?" . 

" I like," he replied, his eye sparkling, and his expressive 
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^unteuance becoming animated by his own deep feelings, 
'* I like to wander over its immensity — ^it is so replete with 
images that are sublime." 

''Yet, Samuel, when far out at sea, and land no longer 
visible, you have only one monotonous object — sea before 
you, sea behind you, sea below you " 

'* And heaven above me," he added with animation; '' and 
what else, Mistress Letitia, could I witness that carries with 
it such an awful, such an imposing character of sublimity? 
The waters before, around, beneath — vast, profound, mys- 
terious — irresistible in their fury, seeming to have no laws— - 
having the power to set at nought those of man, yet being 
governed by that divine law which forbids their multitudinous 
waves to pass their everlasting bounds. What an image is 
this of power — yet of weakness! What a mighty element! 
Yet even now, as I look upon it as it lies yonder before us in 
the distance, seeming in itself all that is great, I feel that 
within me which is greater — that principle of life, of mind, 
of immortality, that renders man far nobler than the elements 
in all their force; that makes him the greatest of God's 
created works!" 

Rebecca, I was astonished to hear such remarks as these 
from a boy. I had just before been speaking to him of the 
premature richness and ripeness of mind in one who was 
afterwards a great divine of the Church of England; and I 
now considered this lad with something of the same feeling of 
wonder that Jeremy Taylor is said to have raised in his friends, 
when they first saw him after he had taken his degree, with 
circumstances the most rare and honourable at his early years. 

I was about making some remark, when Samuel changed the 
subject of discourse. Before he did so, he had been for a few 
minutes seemingly lost in thought: and when he commenced 
speaking it was in an abrupt, earnest manner, without pause, 
as if resolved to speak at the moment, lest his resolution should 
fail him ere the thing he was determined to communicate could 
be told. We had hitherto been walking the horses all the way, 
mine going on rather ahead ; he now drew his pony close to 
my side, and said, " Yes, Mistress Letitia, I will tell you — it 
cannot be wrong to do so : I will speak it, though I may be 
mistaken ; yet it must not remain untold. Would you believe 
it, that when to-day Sir Francis Beaumont looked so sternly 
on poor old Arthur, for offering to sing to him the ballad of 
Sir Copplestone Bamfield, I shuddered, and felt as I did in 
infancy ? for he recalled to me, at that moment, a vision of my 
childhood. I thought it passed before me again ; for I thought 
I saw in Sir Francis the same tall, dark-looking personage, 
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who first made my infant heart know what it was to fear. 
There was something which told me he was the man ! yet 
what that something was, I can scarcely say ; so faint is my 
recollection of his features, yet nevertheless so strong: that of 
their general impression, their character, their effect.^ 

" Good heavens !'* I exclaimed, " what new mystery is this? 
Was he the tjrrant of your childhood ? and has Mr. Bligh never 
mentioned to you his name ?" 

" Never," replied Samuel : " I have been forbidden, by that 
good man, to make any inquiry respecting the person who had 
charge of me before I came under his roof. I may be wrong 
about Sir Francis — it may " 

" It may, after all, be but a casual resemblance," I said. 
" One tall, dark-complexioned man, when compared to 
another of the same description, may by a childish recol- 
lection, seem the same, and yet be very different. It may 
not be the same person ; I will hope it is not." 

" And so will I too, if you have any good reason for my 
doing so," replied Samuel. He was about to continue speak- 
ing. We had yet to pass the outskirts of the wood, through 
which we had made our way, when we suddenly heard the 
rustling of leaves, and the tramp of a horse. I looked round, 
and judge, Rebecca, how my heart beat, when I beheld Daniel 
Gumb, mounted on the same horse we had seen him upon in 
the field, and looking more formidable from the gloom and 
shadow of the trees, under which he had surprised us. He 
did not notice me, but rode up to the boy. 

"What," he cried, "you will persist, then? you will not 
follow me — and after the warning I have given ? You will rue 
this mistrust — dearly rue it! I alone can protect you; your 
safety lies with me. Here I dare not tarry. Get off that 
pony — mount behind me ; there is no time for explanations : 
mount, and be safe ; or stay and perish — ^you are marked for 
destruction." 

Rebecca, I could no longer keep silence, and I said, I believe 
with some spirit, " Sir, I have before now told you, that if any 
real danger threatens this boy, make it known to me; and he 
will need no other protectors than those which can be found 
in the family of my father. But such vague warnings, you 
must be aware, are more calculated to excite suspicions about 
yourself, than in any manner to serve this poor youth. Speak 
openly, or let us pass on." 

There was, I thought, a look of anger, almost of resent- 
ment, in the countenance of Daniel Gumb, as he replied to 
me in a tone of scorn : " You talk like a woman indeed, like 
one without judgment, and full of presumption ! It is not 
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Under tlie care of your father that this boy can be safe. Do 
you live so out of the world, as not to know that in these 
times there may be matters of vital moment to the safety of 
another, in which a man may not act openly ; nor even name 
them in express terms without peril to himself?" 

" Is this such a matter?" said I ; " and would it be dan- 
gerous to you to trust the truth to our knowledge?" 

"This is such a matter," he replied; "and it would be 
dangerous to me ; and not to me alone, but to those whose 
lives are worth fifty such as mine. I dare not speak out ; yet 
I solemnly aver to you, by the God of heaven and of earth, 
that this boy is neither safe in liberty, nor in life, may be, 
unless he follows me : I can protect him, and I alone. Till 
the danger is overpassed, flight must be his safety. Mount, 
boy, behind me— do not delay." 

" I wiU not go,'* said Samuel; " I will not stir an inch at 
the bare suggestions of fear ! — the fear of I know not what. 
No ; if you are really my friend, tell me my enemy, name 
him ; shew me his purpose ; in what way I am threatened with 
danger. Give me a reasonable motive for apprehension, and 
I am not so obstinate to resist good counsel and a kindly act. 
But to fly on a word, to shrink before an alarm that is unde- 
fined, would be the act of a coward ; and coward I will never 
be. Tell me more, or I will not go with you." 

" Stay, then, foolish boy, and perish ! " exclaimed Daniel 
Gumb; and so sa3dng, he cast on Samuel a look that had in 
it something that was wild in its expression, turned his horse's 
head, set spurs to his sides, and was off like an arrow's flight, 
as if he dreaded pursuit. We had soon cause to find that he 
came and went but like the lightning's flash, that may be 
hurriedly seen as the first indication of the coming storm, a 
warning of its danger ; so brief and so strange had been his 
appearance and his departure, that I could scarcely credit my 
senses that witnessed tliis event. 

Though Samuel was not a youth who wanted spirit, yet was 
it impossible but that the reiterated warnings, and the energetic 
demeanour of Daniel Gumb, should make an impression on 
him, as well as on myself; for I could not do other than feel 
that we had no more the means of ascertaining the falsehood 
of Daniel's assertions, if they were false, than we had of 
learning their truth, if he spoke truth. To a certain degree, 
therefore, his [communication, vague as it was, was not to be 
slighted. We had no positive cause to suspect him; and 
habitual distrust, whatever warrantry these dangerous times 
may give to it, I have ever held to be neither honourable 
nor wise. 
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I dared not, therefore, think Daniel Gumb wholly a de- 
ceiver. I knew that of late there had been much talk of 
kidnapping to the Western Indies. Many an obnoxious person 
had disappeared ; and it was believed, had been so got rid of. 
Yet in all such cases there was a reason to be assigned for the 
commission of the act; but in the present instance there would 
be none. Who on earth, save ourselves and Mr. Bligh, felt 
any interest or any concern about Samuel? The youth was 
poor, without family, apparently had neither father nor mother 
alive ; had no possessions in the world, that any one would 
desire to covet them, unless they would rob him of those 
which are not to be stolen, his excellent parts, and his more 
excellent disposition. He had offended no one ; for his poverty 
and gentleness combined, rendered his. condition such as did 
not admit of an enemy. For what purpose then could it be 
possible that any one should desire to kidnap him? He was 
not the robust nor useful sort of boy to be of the least service 
in a foreign plantation. He had no turn for business, and no 
strength for labour; and to a mere taskmaster would be far 
more likely to become a burthen than an advantage. I was 
lost in conjecture. 

But though we could not find any real cause on which to 
ground our felars, Samuel and I were so far cautious that we 
now put our ponies to their best speed, towards the road 
which led directly over the summit of the cliffs. They are, in 
many parts, wild, precipitous, and broken; and it is not every 
one who can rely sufficiently on his own nerves, or on his 
horse's steadiness, to venture round this way to our house. 
Certainly it was far about, but it was now too late to think of 
turning back. 

At length we came to a spot where the road is very narrow, 
the ground much broken, the rocks on the one hand beetling 
over the sea below; and starting upright, like the walls of a 
fortress, on the other; till, on a sudden bend (where a deep 
fissure in their sides is concealed from observation by several 
large fragments of the cliffs), they begin to recede, leaving 
before them a more ample space for the horseman, or the foot 
traveller. Before we gained this particular spot, we had to 
pass under the long wall of rock. Samuel rode before me. 

The sun was setting; but the beauty of the hour was 
obscured by two dense masses of vapour, gradually spreading 
and drawing towards each other, and looking like curtains of 
darkness, ready to close and shut out the lingering day. 
These were edged and fringed with red, purple, or gold, as 
they caught and reflected the last rays of the gorgeously de- 
clining sun ; and whilst that luminary cast one long line of 
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light over the whole visible breadth of the ocean, extending 
from the shore to the horizon, the rest of its surface remained 
in dusk and gloom. The tide was rolling in below, with that 
regular burst and undulation, which, as its deep sounds broke 
upon the silence of the hour, seemed to shake to their very 
foundations the shores against which it sent, in long continuity, 
wave, and swell, and foam. The wild rocks about us wore 
that uniformity of dusky bro^vn that forbids their detail, their 
diversity of colour, or the formation of their strata, being 
distinguished by the eye; even close objects partook of the 
same sombre hue. 

Our route obliged us to pass the fissure I have already 
mentioned. 1 know not how it was, but 1 felt even trepida- 
tion as we drew near the spot. For though it is impossible 
to account for it, on any ground of reason (unless we admit 
the possibility of an undefined communication that may eidst 
between ourselves and our guardian spirits — secretly felt, 
though not apparent to our senses), there is not a doubt the 
thing itself is true, that, often before danger overtakes us, we 
have an intuitive apprehension of its lurking near us — of its 
approach towards us. 

We were now compelled, by the windings of the road and 
its narrow limits, to ride one by one close under the rocks ; 
and so much did they jut out, or overhang each other, that 
we could not discern any one who might be advancing, if any 
one were near. We had almost reached the extremity of this 
dangerous path, and I was internally censuring myself for the 
imprudence of having taken such a road, which we found 
really hazardous in the evening, when I heard a low whistle, 
that seemed to come from somewhere about the fissure in the 
rocks, near which, in a minute, we should have to pass. 

1 started at the sound, and was about to speak to Samuel, 
who was riding on before me ; but, ere I could do so, a cry 
burst from him; he was knocked off his horse by two men, 
who, with dreadful oaths and violent gestures, were laying 
hands on him, threatening the boy with instant death if he 
called out again, or made the least resistance. All this 
violence passed, as it were, in a mom'ent; and so confounded 
were my faculties with fear (for I did not doubt we had fallen 
into the hands of some villains, whose purpose, perhaps, was 
murder), that I even now can scarcely recollect the circum- 
stances with sufficient clearness to enable me to tell them 
even to you. I remember nothing distinctly, but the sight of 
the poor boy, feebly begging for mercy, and the villains 
binding his mouth with a handkerchief as he spoke, and then 
beginning to tie his arms \*dth a rope. 
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Though I could scarcely utter articulately, yet, as well as I 
was able, I ejaculated a few words, imploring them to have 
pity. I was bid to hold my tongue, with a horrid oath sub- 
joined to the injunction, and assured that I had nothing what- 
ever to fear ; that I should be suffered to pass on in a minute 
if I kept still; but that if I commenced a squalling, they 
would toss me over the cliffs into the sea, to make me a supper 
to the fishes. The ruffians were as expeditious in securing 
the poor lad, as they had been sudden in seizing him ; and I 
was left, Rebecca, with a charge to remain a short time where 
I was, to which was added another curse and the most dreadful 
threatenings, if I attempted to call out, or to give any alarm ; 
whilst they hurried off the poor boy between them, along the 
path that lay before us, leaving the pony, from which he had 
been knocked off, standing still on the same spot, as if the 
dumb creature was in some manner sensible that safety was 
more to be found in quiet submission, than in pursuit. 

I endeavoiu'ed to collect myself; I invoked God for mercy ; 
I made a strong effort to master my own terrors, and to think 
what was best to be done. For me, a feeble woman, to follow 
two strong and armed villains (who probably had others of 
their gang to support them at hand) would have been mad- 
ness ; to the poor lad, weak, bound, and muffled as he was, it 
could be of no service ; whilst on myself it might bring certain 
destruction. I determined, therefore, to obey — to rest where 
I was for a short space, then to make my way, with all speed, 
to Trelawne, and give the alarm: there cooler and better 
judgments than mine would know what to do for the detection 
of the villains, and the recovery of the boy : no doubt he was 
to be kidnapped, if not murdered, by these people. What a 
horrid thought ! I sickened with the very agony o^ my fears, 
as it crossed my mind ; yet I bless God I did not lose my 
senses throughout this dreadful scene. 

I rode timidly forward — I heard shouts — a loud cry met my 
ear — ^there were sounds as of a tumult, of persons engaged in 
a brawl or scuffle. The sounds grew louder ; even oaths and 
threats met my ear; a pistol was shot — then a cry — a great 
rush — and all was silent. I stopped, keeping as much as I 
could behind a projection of rock, which seemed to me at this 
moment as my only chance of safety, to hide me from the 
villains. I felt so ill, so overcome, I was obliged to get off 
the pony, for I thought I should have fallen off. I now heard 
voices near me. I heard, "Where is she?" — "Seek her" — 
" Follow the path — ^look behind every rock, do not miss one." 
These and other such words, expressing that an active search 
was making for me, met my ear. I felt very sick, very faint ; 
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I heard footsteps. I looked up : a man was rushing towards 
me in the place of my retreat. My head became giddy ; I lost 
my sight, and knew nothing more, till, on being restored to 
my senses, I found myself at Trelawne ; and the first object 
I beheld, on looking up, was — my cousin Harry ! Farewell, I 
will conclude to-morrow. 

Your affectionate sister, 

Letitia Trelawny. 



LETTER XXIII. 
From the same to the same — in continuation* 

Mt dear Rebecca, Trelaume, 

I will endeavour to-day to continue my narrative of the late 
extraordinary events ; for yesterday I found myself so much 
indisposed, not having recovered from the effects of my fright, 
that I was obliged to lay down the pen. 

As I before said, the first object I distinctly beheld, on 
coming to my senses, was Harry Trelawny, looking intently 
upon me, with a countenance in which all his anxiety on my 
account was but too evidently expressed, for there were 'none 
present but must have observed it. My mother was kneeling 
by me, chafing my hands, and Charlotte my temples with some 
strong waters. The dear boy, Samuel EUiott, was near, and 
the sight of him rejoiced my heart, as I knew he was safe, 
and restored to us. On looking round, I caught sight of Sir 
Francis Beaumont, who, with Mrs. Docton and her daughters, 
and Mary Mildred, were standing not far from the couch, in 
the great parlour, where I had been laid down before I came 
to my senses. My first words were to thank God for our 
safety ; my next to ask how Samuel had been restored to us. 

But my mother checked these inquiries, and would not 
suffer me to enter into any prolonged conversation. '^Be 
satisfied," she said, " Samuel is safe, Letty ; we all thank God 
for it, as you do. But you must not talk ; you have been 
recovered from a most alarming state of fainting : I never 
before saw a fit of such continuance. You must be put to 
bed, and take a composing mixture that 1 shall give you. Not 
a word more, you cannot bear it. You may faint again, if 
you in the least exert yourself." 

VII. o 
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By my mother's order, I was then carried to bed. She 
staid with me till the sedative potion she had prepared threw 
me into a deep sleep. When I awoke in the morning, which 
I did sooner than it was expected, I found Nancy, my own 
maid, sitting by the bedside. Anxious to learn all particulars 
of the preceding night, I put many questions to her; but 
only learnt (for she had never left my side from the hour I 
had been brought senseless home) that all she knew about 
the matter was, that Mr. Henry Trelawny and J ohn Jago 
had brought me to Trelawne on Mr. Harry's horse, not on my 
own pony, holding me up, as she believed, all the way they 
came along, and fearing I was more dead than alive ; that 
the lad, Samuel Elliot, was with them, and looked as white as 
a ghost, with his clothes all torn and dirty. That was all she 
knew, but John could tell us the rest of the matter, if I liked 
to see John when I was up. 

You know, Rebecca, that I have often suspected there is a 
little sweethearting going forward between John Jago and my 
maid ; that the fear of offending mamma (who does not like 
our maidens to have sweethearts) causes the simple-minded 
girl to make a secret of it even to me. 

" Nancy," said I, " I will get up, and you shall dress me 
immediately; and then you shall go down and bring John 
Jago to me : he must, by this time, be at work in the garden." 

"That he is, I will warrant," replied Nancy; "though, 
could he have his own way, he would never be other than 
serving young Mr. Harry ; for the love he bears young master 
is beyond all the world. We would all of us, to be sure, do 
anything for Mr. Harry; and I wishes — I know what we all 
of us wishes. Mistress Letty, and what we all see — but I says 
nothing, for a close tongue makes a wise head, as the saying 
goes ; and it's not my place to be talking about my young 
lady's concams, and so I tells them, when people ask me 
about you and young Mr. Harry. My lady, says I, likes who 
she likes, but I know she does not like me to be gossiping." 

So Nancy ran on, as J got up, dressed, and was soon ready; 
and Nancy was not long before she found her bachelor. He 
came straight to my closet, and there I put many questions to 
him. I have often remarked in John Jago a strange mixture 
of opposite feelings. He is one of the most honest, good- 
natured creatures in the world ; trusty, attached to the family, 
and fondly so to my cousin Harry ; for when children, they 
were frequently companions togetner at Trelawne, flying their 
kites and birds'-nesting in the grounds. Yet, with all his 
honesty, there is a great deal of caution and management 
about John. He holds mamma in great awe; and next to 
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her, Oben, the house-steward, whom he considers as the very 
lord of fear; so that he wishes to combine, if he can, two 
several services in his own one person. He would still desire 
to keep a certain home at Trelawne, whenever choice or 
necessity makes it convenient to him there to abide; and yet 
he would so far be at liberty to become, like a squire to a 
knight-errant of old, a follower of Mr. Harry, whenever a 
fair opportunity of attaching himself to his person may arise. 
He has hitherto been now and then indulged in this double 
service, so that sometimes he is our gardenerj^at others, Mr. 
Harry's groom. When I now questioned him, he at first 
hesitated in his answers, and asked if ^' my lady might yet be 
coming up this way." 

*' John," said I, seeing his reluctance to tell me all that had 
passed, " I am sure somebody has desired you not to be too 
communicative to me about last night's affair. Has my lady 
done so?" 

John did not know how to answer. He did not like to say 
yes, and he would not tell an untruth, and say no; and so, 
shifting about, and standing first on one leg, and then on 
another, and fidgeting with the ends of his blue apron, he at 
length scratched his head, and said that he wished I would 
be so good as not to ask him out-of-the-way questions, because 
he did not like to give answers that might displease his 
betters. 

" Well, John," said I, "I will not name my lady; but you 
must know that it can be no secret to me that you and my 
cousin, Mr. Harry Trelawny, last night saved the poor boy, 
Samuel £lliot. Am I to conclude, then, by your silence, that 
I do not owe the same service to you and Mr. Henry?" 

"No, Mistress Letty; no, not justly that neither; and if so 
be I thought there might be no harm in telling bolt outright 
the truth, I'd make no bones about it — ^if — if — " 

" John," said I, "do not fear; to speak the truth can be 
doing no wrong. And I promise you I will take all the blame 
on myself, if any harm comes of it." 

This seemed to satisfy John; and he then proceeded to 
inform me that he had attended Mr. Harry Trelawny on the 
previous day, whilst he was on his way from Mr. Buller's to 
the house of a Mr. Northmore, an attorney, where my cousin 
had some business to transact for his father ; that Mr. Harry 
had dinged with Mr. Northmore, and was riding back to 
Morval (still attended by John Jago) along the road over the 
cliffs, when they suddenly heard a cry for help : (That must 
have been the cry of the boy at the time he was knocked off 
the pony). On pushing forward to learn what was the matter, 

o2 
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they saw two ruffian-like, sailor fellows, who led between them 
a lad bound and muffled. Mr. Harry instantly stopped his 
horse, so that they could not pass in coming on the road, and 
desired John to do the same, for he suspected that this was 
some unfortunate boy who was to be kidnapped; for Mr. 
Northmore had but that very day mentioned the shameful 
neglect of the present government in not taking more active 
steps to put an end to the crime of kidnapping. It had become 
so common that it was a crying evil throughout the kingdom ; 
and in Cornwall there had been several most daring instances 
of its successful commission in the broad eye of day. Most of 
the persons so kidnapped were sent like slaves to the planta- 
tions, and some, worse dealt with, into Turkish slavery,* 

My cousin, it appears, first spoke to the ruffians with 
moderation ; demandmg, in a firm but quiet tone, that they 
should make him acquainted with the cause of their dragging 
forward a poor lad in so suspicious a manner. The men 
replied that the lad was a runaway apprentice of their master, 
that he had stolen some property, and that they had caught 
him, and were going to take him back, in order that he might 
on the morrow be carried before a magistrate. On hearing 
this shameful falsehood, the poor boy struggled, and made an 
effijrt to speak ; notwithstanding the frightful manner in which 
his mouth was tied and muffled, he contrived to utter the words 
— "Save me, Mr. Harry, save me!" 

Harrj?^ drew nearer, and in a moment recognised Samuel 
Elliot. This was enough. He now insisted that the boy should 
be unbound and set at libert}^ A scuffle ensued, and so violent 
were the men in their deportment, that they compelled Harry, 
in self-defence, to draw from one of his holsters a pistol (for, in 
consequence of the evil times, he has, of late, always been 
armed towards nightfall). He threatened that he would fire. 
But the men either believed he would not, or else they feared 
death no more than they did their own deeds of wickedness — 
and many such hardened wretches are to be found among the 
deer-stalkers and smugglers on this coast — for the more be 
threatened, the more tney swore; and one of them making a 
desperate effort to force on the lad, and to pass by my cousin, 
whilst the other ruffian, who was a strong man, armed with a 
cutlass, attempted to deal with John Jago in a most determined 
and vigorous manner, Harry did fire. He was compelled to 
do so, by the necessity of the moment : he fired, and the wretch 
who held the boy was wounded; he thinks shaiply. The 
villains seeing my cousin snatch a second pistol from the 

* Kidnapping was but one of the many enormities of the times of James 
the Second. It was so common, that hundreds of inoffensive but obnoxious 
persons were so removed for ever from their country and friends. 
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holsters, and finding they were likely to be overpowered, 
let go the lad, and made off as fast as they could down a 
path in the cliffs, which took the direction towards the beach 
below. 

The first thin^ Harry did was to unbind the boy. Samuel 
mentioned me the moment he could speak. Harry soon leanit 
enough, and immediately leaving the lad in charge of John 
J ago, made his way towards the spot where I had been stopped 
by the villains. My previous alarm, the agony of my mind, 
and mistaking the sudden appearance of my deliverer for the 
return of one of the ruffians, caused me to lose my senses, and 
I fainted as my cousin came up to me. Harry, Samuel, and 
John Jago, lost no time in bringing me home, where I was 
restored to myself as 1 have already told you. I slipped a 
gold jacobus into John's hand, thanking him warmly for the 
part he had taken in the deliverance of the boy from these 
wretches, who, no doubt, had some bad design upon him. 

" Mistress Letty, " said John, " there's no good design in 
nobody, now-a-days, hereabouts. The garden has been robbed 
three times within the last two months. And did you hear 
the firing, last night, in the park, and do you know what has 
happened?" 

*' I had a sleeping potion given to me last night," I replied, 
"by my mother; I therefore heard nothing." 

"Only to think of that! " said John. "Why I slept, that is 
to say, I could scarce wink an eye all night, in the little room 
over the gate-house; and I heard such a firing in the park! 
and old Barton, the head-gardener, says he caught a glimpse 
of the men, as they were going round by his cottage at day- 
break. And though, by reason of the mist and the darkness 
like, he could see none clearly, yet he is sure, and would take 
his Bible oath upon it, that if there was one man, there was a 
matter of twenty deer-stalkers ; and he heard them call out for 
one Hawkins ; and they staid in the park the greater part of 
the night, and one of the finest head of deer is missing, and so 
also a couple of fawns, and some turkeys from the farm hard 
by. And there's more news than that astir. Mistress Letty : 
a man has been taken up, supposed to be one of them ; he was 
taken as early as five o' clock this morning, by the cleverness 
of old Barton and Tom the constable, who is his neighbour, 
and who he called up as soon as he saw the gang, at dawn, 
making their way out of the park. And this man who was 
caught, Tom suspects to be much worse than a deer-stalker, 
and thinks that he is one of the fellows connected with the 
ruffians who attempted to kidnap the poor bov on the cliffs. 
He is to be examined this morning in the hall before Sir 
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Francis Beaumont, who happens to be here, and is a magis- 
trate for Cornwall as well as Devonshire." 

You may suppose, Rebecca, how much this piece of intelli- 
gence interested me. I dismissed John Jago, thanking him 
for his information ; and soon after Charlotte and the younger 
Miss Docton came to see me. My sister could not stay, 
she had to attend mamma in her closet; but she told me a 
man was taken into custody, etc. Sir Francis, Charlotte said, 
if he finds it necessary, will commit him to prison. Mistress 
Sarah Docton remained with me, and seemg me still very 
dispirited and anxious, expressed her surprise, as if I could so 
easily regain my composure after such events as I had shared 
in and witnessed only the previous night. But Mistress Sarah 
has none of those nice feelings that are to me so delightfid in 
my friend Ellen, or she would not, at such a moment, have 
shewn how little she understood mine, by this total want of 
sympathy. 

Soon after, mamma came. I related to her all the parti- 
culars of the previous day, respecting the boy, myself, and 
Daniel Gumb. She said it was my duty to relate these things 
to Sir Francis Beaumont; and J did as she desired. But I 
must here conclude my letter, for I am called to attend my 
mother in her closet. What can she have to say to me in 
private at such a moment? Surely it cannot be anything 
about myself and that detested baronet? Well, I must go to 
her; I will write again to-morrow. In the interval believe me, 

My dear Rebecca, 

Ever your most affectionate sister, 

Letitia Trelawny. 



J 
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LETTER XXIV. 
From Harry Trelawny to Colonel Sydney Godolphin, 

Dear Godolphin, Trelawne, Thursday noon. 

I hope you have received my last letter, in which (as the true, 
and, therefore, the only necessary apology) I gave you a full 
statement of the extraordinary circumstances that occurred 
on Monday evening, and occasioned my return to Trelawne, 
instead of meeting you, as I had promised, on the Tuesday. 
I must now await here the arrival of the hishop, and I am not 
sorry to have the opportunity of staying, as that black baronet 
remains. During the last two days he has looked, more than 
ever, like the devil ; so ill at ease does he seem to be in his 
own mind. I should not feel at all satisfied, at this moment, 
to leave him near Letitia. But a truce with him for the 
present; and let me rather tell you some observations I have 
made, on matters which do not so immediately concern myself, 
though J cannot but feel a deep interest in them. 

I need not repeat the circumstances of the rescue which I 
and honest John Jago had the good fortune to afford Samuel 
Elliot, that very remarkable boy, about whom I have already 
told you so much in my former letters. Indeed, Godolphin, 
I never saw such a lad in all my life as this is. I have heard 
much of John Evelyn's son, who died so young, and was such 
a wonder; but he could not have exceeded this boy; no, not 
with all his early and superior opportunities, for Samuel learns 
as fast as he can be taught ; devours books, whilst his mind 
grasps at once their spirit, and is so clear and comprehensive, 
that I have not unfrequently observed his account of the sub- 
ject of a work, or his recital of an historical fact, is rendered 
with more interest, in a more condensed and luminous manner 
than by the very author he refers to. He has an amazing 
aptness in acquiring languages ; his memory being tenacious, 
and his ear remarkably quick and fine. This faculty has been 
most conspicuous in the rapid progress he has made, under 
Dr. Ruddell, in acquiring the Greek and Latin tongues. I 
am convinced that Samuel needs but to go on with his studies, 
pass hence to Oxford, and there enter the schools, and he 
cannot fail, in a few yeais, to take his degree amongst the first 
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young men for learning and ability. So much for an account 
of bis mind ; now for facts concerning his person. 

I told you about Daniel Gumb, the Cornish philosopher (as 
Letty calls him), how he warned the boy of impending danger 
— a certain note he had some sort of acquaintance with the 
designs of the ruffians who waylaid him — how he wanted 
Samuel to ride off with him for safety, to his rocky dwelling 
near the Cheese-wring, etc. Now all this made us think, in 
catching so opportunely as we did a person in the grounds, 
that we should, by his means, perhaps, soon find out the 
villains who had attempted such violence on the lad's person. 
Sir Francis Beaumont being in the house, he was requested to 
act on the spur of the moment, as he is a magistrate for the 
county. His own clerk was not at hand, but he said he knew 
well attorney Short, who was then doing some business for 
him in the neighbourhood, and Short was at once summoned. 
Sir Francis, likewise, considering the affair was likely to be 
serious, requested that he might have the presence of a few 
gentlemen of the vicinity to witness the proceedings; and was 
told that he might have any he chose to name; they should 
be sent for, and, no doubt, would attend to oblige him. He 
named rather an extraordinary set, as you shall hear anon. 

I did not much like his having fixed on attorney Short, to 
act as his clerk pro tempore^ as I knew something of that 
pettifogger's character, from Northmore, my father's honest 
and trusted man of the law. Short's bills and harangues, 
suits and pleas, are nothing akin to his name, for each are of 
the longest and most enduring order, grievously trying both 
to purse and patience; and though he is famed for gaining the 
causes he takes in hand, he is no less so for having ruined 
more than one client in their progress. He is known as a 
cheat, suspected as a spy, and believed to be capable of 
becoming an informer. Such is the man whom Sir Francis 
chose to honour with his patronage on the present occasion. 
The examination of the prisoner was to take place in the hall ' 
at Trelawne : to that apartment, therefore, I bent my steps, to 
witness Sir Francis Beaumont's performance as a justice of 
the peace ; yet though I thought of that worthy, as introduced 
in John Bunyan's Vanity Fair, I will not venture to continue 
the comparison in regard to the accused, as representing the 
prisoner in the Pilgrim's Progress, thinking that he had no 
right, at that time, to any better parallel than Mr. Doubtful. 

As I entered the hall. Sir Francis was standing near the 
head of the table; he had not yet taken the chair of justice. 
Lawyer Short, however, was seated. He sat cutting a pen, 
and was speaking to his new patron with a soft, insinuating, 
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agreeing tone and manner, which quite confirmed me in my 
previous suspicion, that he would be exactly the sort of under-> 
ling Sir Francis would select on this or any other occasion, 
where he had to play the first part. There were two or three 
neighbouring gentlemen assembled, in compliance with the 
baronet's request. One was the family doctor, Mr. Marshal ; 
the other a sportsman, who thinks a violation of the laws in 
all matters enacted for the safety of deer, etc., one of the most 
cr3ring sins that can be committed within his Majesty's 
dominions. The other was a weak, timid, country gentle- 
man, who never thinks for himself; or if he does, never can 
muster courage enough to bring out an opinion, should it 
happen to be in opposition to any person who may choose to 
take the lead whilst conferring with him. Sir Francis, thought 
I, has selected a convenient set of personages to witness and 
report his proceedings in this matter of justice. Neither the 
boy nor Dr. RuddeU were yet in the hall; and as for the 
ladies of the family. Sir Francis had advised them not to make 
their appearance, unless he should find it necessary to call on 
Mrs. Letitia Trelawny to give any evidence on the circum- 
stances of the case. 

As I drew near, the baronet bowed stifily ; for, in conse- 
quence of the charge of the bishop, and the promise extorted 
by him from us both, after our former rencounter, we are 
mutually tied down to terms of civility — a civility that may 
be compared to the truce of two rival powers, who keep the 
peace till an opportunity occurs to declare a renewal of the 
war with advantage, when each will require a more bitter 
requital, and a more unsparing victory, for the unwilling sus- 
pension of their mortal feud. The boy's danger and escape, 
the deer-stalkers, and that a suspected person was in custody, 
became naturally the matter of discourse in the hall, till a 
stir without proclaimed that the constable and his men were 
bringing in the prisoner. 

He entered; and judge, Godolphin, of my extreme sur* 
prise, when I instantly recognised in this person the very 
same stranger with whom 1 had met, in so singular a way, 
in the house of Hawkins, at Polperro, on the night I was there 
detained, by my horse having cast his shoe. I was indeed 
surprised; for the intelligent conversation, the manner, the 
dignity, the religious enthusiasm of that stranger, had alto- 
gether made an impression on me that was never to be effaced ; 
and now to see him in the hands of a common constable, and 
brought before Sir Francis Beaumont, on suspicion of being 
concerned with the scoundrels who had attacked the boy, was 
a circumstance passing wonder. What was I to think? Could 
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I have even conjectured that this man should prove to he the 
very same stranger I had seen at Polperro! Satan, we know, 
can sometimes assume the form of an angel of light : so he 
might, I thought, after all, he a villain hy trade, and con- 
nected with villains. Yet when I looked at him — that 
nohle demeanour — that brow, so expressive of high-minded 
thoughts — that eye which could penetrate, awe, or encourage, 
at the pleasure of the master spirit that gives speech to its 
glance! How could these deceive? How could these belong 
to a villain ? Yet I did not know what to think ! So much 
were circumstances, feelings, and prepossessions, at variance 
"with each other. 

But if I felt surprised at the entrance of this person as a 
prisoner, what was my astonishment on observing the effect 
his presence produced on Sir Francis Beaumont, and Sir 
Francis Beaumont's on him ! An unarmed man ! thus situ- 
ated and standing within the power, the danger of his cruel 
adversary (for Sir Francis can be a cruel adversary in his 
judicial character, as I well know), and to be thus capable of 
making him shrink before his glance ! No lion, wolf, nor bear, 
stalking into the hall, unmuzzled and unchained, could have 
produced a greater effect ; a more utter look of dismay, min- 
gled with astonishment, in Sir Francis Beaumont, than did 
the approach of this man, as he walked bold and upright 
between the two men who held him in custody. The prisoner 
also started; and fixed his eye, I had almost said his wither- 
ing eye (for there was a glance of fierceness in it) on the 
baronet when he first beheld him. 

Their eyes met. What an exchange of thoughts must have 
passed in that encounter! What a world of matter must have 
been conveyed in that glance ! It was evident that each felt 
alarm at the sight of the other. Yet, what this interchange 
of looks might imply, I cannot tell ; for I am not in possession 
of the key that might enable a stander-by to comprehend the 
cypher* between them ; though I can guess that it contains 
hidden things, deep in their import, and perhaps dangerous 
in their consequences, if openly set forth in the sight of honest 
men. The prisoner's fierce glance was but momentary ; it 
was soon subdued; his eye sank; it rested a moment on the 
ground, and he drew back some paces. Sir Francis, I saw, 
made a determined effort to recover his self-command, to 
seem calm, as he bade the prisoner advance. He then took 
his seat as a magistrate ; the clerk his pen ; the Bible was 
produced to swear the witnesses. 

• Writing in cypher was very common at the period of this letter, on all 
matters of secresy and importance. 
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The constable may be said to bave opened the case by his 
depositions as follows. There had been deer-stalkers in the 
park (no uncommon thing at IVelawne) the night before. 
Barton, the head-gardener, had caught sight of them retreat- 
ing, at dawn, from the domain. The firing in the park had 
been heard during the night by many of the family. Barton 
hastened to call up the constable, who lived near his cottage. 
Two other men joined them who were labourers on the estate. 
A deer had been shot in the park during the night; Barton, 
a bold fellow, traced it, by the help of a bloodhound, from 
the place where it had been shot. The hound followed on 
the scent; they after the dog, till they came to the door of a 
miserable cottage near the cliffs, where the road over them to 
Polperro begins. The cottage, it was believed in the neigh- 
bourhood, was almost uninhabited on account of its ruinous 
condition. But now there was found in it, concealed under 
straw, a fat buck, evidently lately killed by a gun-shot wound. 
There was no person discovered in the house, save the 
prisoner. There were signs and marks of people having 
lately been there; such as an old hat, a blue jacket, a pair 
of shoes, and some other trifling matters, with,pipes, tobacco, 
drinking cups, and an empty stoup, which had lately con- 
tained liquor. There were the embers of a fire on the hearth, 
and a few old seats and a table ; for the rest, the cottage 
had scarcely anything in it — ^it was poor in the extremity of 
poverty, scarcely fit to house a human being. The prisoner 
was found sleeping, on some straw on the ground, in the room 
where the fire was going out. The men softly entered, they 
took his arms from him before he awoke ; they secured him 
as a prisoner. Barton and the two other men, on oath, 
repeated and confirmed the evidence of the constable. 

Sir Francis Beaumont, now commenced his interrogatories, 
by inquiring of the prisoner his name. I fancied, Godolphin, 
there was a particular look given with this inquiry, as much 
as to say — " What name do you mean to give me as yours?" 
I thought this ; but it might only be my fancy. 

"Daniel Gumb is my name," he replied, with perfect 
calmness. 

"Whence come you?" was the next question. 

"From over seas." 

"What is your business in these parts?" inquired Sir 
Francis in a bolder tone, and with a touch of his accustomed 
haughtiness. 

"Does Sir Francis Beaumont inquire of me my business; 
would he wish to know it?" replied Daniel Gumb, in a manner 
that carried with it something of irony. 
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Sir Francis coloured, paused, and looked confounded, not 
knowing what to say in reply. At length he made an effort 
to seem indifferent. " I ask no unnecessary questions, Mr. 
Gumh, and I expect you to answer none ; but deer-stalking 
in this park has, of late, been very common, very daring ; it 
has arisen to a serious offence, and hiust be looked after. You 
were in the house where a deer was discovered, that, beyond 
all doubt, was last night killed on these grounds. Deer- 
stalking is a serious matter." 

" Deer-stalking!" thought I, "is that to be considered the 
most weighty matter in the investigation now set on foot; 
when this Daniel Gumb must, by the very warnings that he 
gave the boy Samuel Elliot, know something of the designs 
of those scoundrels who waylaid him." 

I was about to speak, but attorney Short here thought 
proper to follow the lead of his patron, and " deer-stalking," 
said he, " is a very serious misdemeanour ; comes under the 
Act, Anno Tertio Jacobi primif made for the better under- 
standing, keeping, and maintaining that of the statute Quinto 
RegincB E/izcAet/ue, cap. 21. It is generally found necessary 
that a second Act of Parliament should be made to explain 
the first; which first is most commonly a puzzle to gentlemen 
of the law. The aforesaid Act saith, * That if any evil-disposed 
person or persons shall chase, hunt, kill, or otherwise injure 
any deer, fawn, or conies, within any park or inclosed grounds, 
eitner in the day or in the night, or shall wrongfully and 
unlawfully drive, harry, worry, or vex any deer, or fawn, or 
conies, over pale, wall, hedge, or other barrier of park or 
inclosed grounds, for any purpose or purposes of lawful or 
unlawful sport or sports, the owner or owners, occupiers and 
possessors of the same, shall be entitled to prosecute, commit 
to prison under lawful conviction, any such offenders, and 
shall rest in the judgment and discretion of the justices of 
Oyer and Terminer, justices of assize in their circuits, and 
justices of the peace and gaol delivery in their sessions, or 
elsewhere in any other the king's courts.' " 

In this verbose way attorney Short ran on, till Sir Francis 
Beaumont, whose duties as a magistrate were evidently this 
day anything but welcome to him, asked Daniel Gumb what 
he had to say concerning the charge of being connected with 
deer-stalkers. 

" I am no deer-stalker," replied Daniel Gumb; "my mode 
of life is well known : with these hands do I labour to earn 
the bread that is eaten by me, and by my children ; and those 
who would unjustly detain me, so as to take me from my 
labour, would take away the children's bread, instead of 
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gathering for themselves the crumhs that fall from the Lord's 
table, by the blessing of doing acts of mercy and of charity 
to the poor in condition, as well as the poor in spirit." Here, 
Godolphin, I recognised the fondness for Scriptural allusion 
and quotation, which had formed so marked a feature in the 
discourse of the stranger on the night I first saw him, in the 
house of Hawkins, at Polperro. 

" My habitation is well known," continued Daniel Gumb, 
after a short pause; " I dwell in the wilderness, as do those 
who fear the Lord; and the rocks are as a cradle to my little 
ones. There the winds bring the blessings of God. There 
is nothing in my way of life hidden; it is open, hard, laborious, 
under an earthly master, for whom I labour with these hands ; 
and he will bear me witness, if you seek him, that I speak 
truth; he will bear witness to my honesty." 

" You deny, then, being connected with the gang of deer- 
stalkers who last night did so much mischief in these grounds?" 

"1 deny it altogether," replied Daniel Gumb; "nor can 
you prove that I belong to them." 

" Certainly not," said Sir Francis, very readily. 

"But you were taken napping," said lawyer Short, "in a 
suspected place — in a place where there was found the body 
of a deer, recently and unlawfully killed with ball or leaden 
bullet, shot from a fusilee, birding gun, matchlock, or what 
not instrument, for the purposes of discharging powder and 
lead. This was found in a concealed place : to wit, in an old 
cottage, outhouse, or indwelling, the said deer being covered 
with straw, for the matter of concealment. How answer you 
this? The worthy magistrate expects your full and entire 
explanation of the circumstance." 

"The worthy magistrate does not say so himself," replied 
Mr. Gumb; "nor can I explain what I do not know. You are 
not my examiner." 

" Gentlemen acting on the bench," said attorney Short, 
" frequently interrogate by their clerks; I am, at this moment, 
the mouthpiece of the worthy magistrate. You will favour 
him with an answer." 

" Willingly," said Daniel Gumb : " my reply is very simple, 
and easily given : there is in it no mystery. I was yesterday 
present to witness the hurling-matcli ; and having lingered 
there, and in the neighbourhood, longer than I intended 
doing, the evening drew on apace; it was too late to return 
through bad roads and darkness to my own dwelling. I am 
a poor man ; I have no means to make me a frequenter of 
places of public entertainment for travellers; and seeing 
among the crowd who were returning from the sports, a 
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person I knew of this vicinity, I craved of him the favour of 
a night's lodging for myself and for the horse — the horse 
being none of mine, for I am too poor to keep one. The 
animal had been lent to me by the good master for whom I 
labour at Liskeard. The person of whom I craved a lodging 
had, he said, no place for me in his own crowded dwelling; 
but he bade me follow him, and straight conducted me to the 
cottage in question. There I saw none but a couple of poor 
men, who seemed harmless, and were apparently fishermen. 
They gave me food, and oifered me such shelter as the place 
could afford for the night. I thankfully received both. The 
men went out after their meal. I laid myself down on the 
straw, and speedily fell asleep, for I was wearied; age and 
fatigue made my hard bed welcome. This is all I know : my 
tale is told; I have no more to add. Are you satisfied?" 
continued Daniel Gumb, after a moment's pause ; and fixing 
his eye, as he spoke, on Sir Francis Beaumont, with that 
steady deliberate look, as if he would not let him escape 
giving the yes in reply, which he expected — I might almost 
add commanded — should be the baronet's answer. 

"Yes," was the answer: but ere Sir Francis could go on, 
attorney Short, who probably did not quite imderstand the 
justice's mistaken zeal, said — " Mr. Gumb, we must insist on 
knowing the name of the friend who conducted you to the 
cottage. Sir Francis must issue a warrant for his appre- 
hension." 

" Mr. Short," said Sir Francis, somewhat haughtily, " I am 
not accustomed to be dictated to by my own clerk, whose 
absence I regret. Probably your magistrates here may need 
to find both brains and law in the heads of their clerks ; but 
I beg you to understand I need no such assistance. Sir, if 
you expect my support in your favour, to obtain the post 
vacant of clerk to the sessions, you may rest assured I shall 

five it to no attorney who has not manners enough to govern 
is tongue with discretion. The bench shall never be dictated 
to by any attorney whilst I am on it." 

This tolerably broad hint about the clerkship was not spoken 
to deaf ears; it had its full effect in checking the forwardness 
of the pertinacious man of the law : he bowed, stammered 
forth an apology, and said not a word more about Daniel 
Gumb giving up the name of his friend who led him to the 
cottage (where the stolen deer was found), and by whose ex- 
amination some clue might have been gained respecting the 
deer-stalkers. From all I saw, I was convinced that Sir 
Francis had some motive, a powerful one, for making him 
desirous to connive at any account the prisoner chose to give 
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of himself, so that it might be a sufficient warrant for his dis- 
missal. I could see the baronet dreaded any evidence coming 
forth that should render necessary his committal; and this 
from Sir Francis Beaumont, a man ever known, in general 
matters, to be so rigid in his magisterial capacity, as even to 
strain the law to the utmost limit of its power, — ^it was most 
extraordinary, and only to be accounted for on a motive of 
self-interest. 

Ail that train of questions which he next put to the prisoner 
sounded well ; it seemed to the heedless and the dull as if he 
were engaged in carrying on a very close scrutiny; yet of all 
thes6 interrogatories, vaguely put, and cunningly answered, 
not one was of any importance, not one likely to draw forth 
a single fact worth knowing, except when he now and then 
put what lawyers call a leading question ; and this was only 
done when he wanted to give a help to Daniel Gumb, to get 
rid of the case as fast as possible. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this friendly dealing between the justice and the prisoner, 
every now and then, a word passed that indicated ill-suppressed 
feelings of anger and aversion; and a look was also ever and 
anon exchanged, full of meaning, though not of amity; for 
the baronet's scowl displayed more self-confidence than he 
had heretofore exhibited; and in Daniel Gumb's occasional 
glances, there was something that spoke a bold and deter- 
mined resolution to set his judge at defiance, if it came to the 
worst. These adversaries reminded me, Godolphin, of two 
dogs ready for battle, longing to fly at each other's throats, 
but kept back by the presence of the standers-by, who might 
be induced to prevent a combat by dividing between each 
some heavy tokens of disapprobation. 

Though I saw it was evident Sir Erancis wished to hasten 
the proceedings to a close, yet no one else, I believe, perceived 
it; such a set of dolts were purposely collected to witness 
them. Not a word did Sir Francis say of the boy, Samuel 
Elliot; his affairs seemed to have altogether glided from his 
memory ; and he harped on the deer-stalkers, and the impro- 
bability of a respectable man, like Mr. Gumb, being connected 
with them. Mr. Gumb's education, so far beyond his present 
humble fortunes, the very eccentricities of his life, being of 
themselves things sufficient to warrant the impossibility of 
such an association. Attorney Short was by this time, no 
doubt, as well aware of the baronet's drift as I was; but he 
had no mind, for the sake of mere justice, to lose Sir Francis's 
vote in the clerkship of the sessions, so he once more sat 
intently cutting and nibbing his pens, and as happily oblivious 
that there was anything more to be done, in the way of 
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business, as his worthy patron could desire he should be at 
this moment. 

But I was determined things should not go thus; and I 
well knew that if any one present dared boldly take up the 
subject, and insist on bringing it forward, that, with all his 
shifts, common decency must compel Sir Francis to attend to 
it. I ventured to say, therefore, in a quiet but firm manner, 
" That my uncle, the bishop, would feel more concern for the 
outrage attempted on Samuel Elliot, than for the loss of his 
deer. That was a serious affair, which I now saw Sir Francis 
was at leisure to attend to ; and certainly it was to be inferred 
that some information might be obtained from Mr. Gumb 
connected with it, that might lead to the detection of the 
villains. John Jago," 1 continued, without awaiting the 
baronet's answer, " go and request the attendance of Doctor 
Ruddell and Samuel Elliot, in the hall; otherwise they will be 
detaining Sir Francis, who is awaiting to receive the youth's 
deposition." 

John Jago obeyed, and Sir Francis bridled up at my inter- 
ference, looked stem, but said nothing. In fact, there was 
nothing he could say to delay the investigation; as however 
dull might be the people collected around him, the attempt 
on the boy's liberty had been so violent and atrocious, that he 
could not directly refuse to attend to the complaint, without a 
display of the most glaring injustice in the sight of all present. 

Whilst I was thinking thus, I was startled by the peculiar 
tone with which Daniel Gumb spoke but a few words, accom- 
panied by another of those expressive glances at the baronet, 
which made me, this day, think that he talked to him as much 
with his eyes as he did with his tongue. These words when 
written down, would seem to imply nothing extraordinary; 
but their tone, their emphasis, the manner of the speaker — 
these implied more, much more than met the ear, as he said, 
" Sir Francis, the boy is come; he stands in this presence." 

" Well, what if he does?" said Sir Francis, forcing him- 
self to seem indiifereut, — for I observed he changed colour 
slightly on Daniel Gumb's surveying the lad, with a scruti- 
nising eye as he entered, ** he might have stood in a worse 
place but for his good luck last night, in meeting with this 
gentleman." Sir Francis bowed slightly to me, as he spoke; 
and then, assuming an air of much sternness, that I could 
not help fancying was intended to try if Daniel Gumb could 
be intimidated, he added, '' There is a worse presence, in which 
you may yourself stand, Mr. Gumb, if you cannot find the 
means to satisfy those who might be disposed to befriend you. 
To satisfy them, I mean, by giving satisfactory answers." 
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"You said but now, Sir Francis," replied Daniel Gumb, 
dryly, " that I had done so." And then turning towards 
Samuel Elliot, who was listening to Doctor Ruddeil, Daniel 
stood silent, intently gazing on the boy's countenance with an 
expression of deep and peculiar interest. 

" Let the lad come forward," said Sir Francis, "we will 
hear his deposition." 

Samuel Elliot now seemed disturbed in his turn, for as he 
approached the table, at the head of which sat the magistrate, 
he looked up at him with a timid air, and the colour of his 
cheeks faded; there was a little tremor, too, in his voice ; a 
flutter in his manner, that evinced agitation, as he commenced 
his tale. I-Ie was asked, had he ever before seen the prisoner? 

He replied, " Yes, some little while ago, when he visited the 
Cheese-wring in company with Mistress Letitia Trelawny. He 
had also seen him again but yesterday." 

Sir Francis here stopped him, and asked if he felt certain 
the prisoner was the same person; bidding him be careful that 
he spoke the tmth. 

" Sir Francis Beaumont," said Dr. Ruddeil, " this youth has 
of late been under my tuition ; and I know him well ; I can 
safely avouch that a child having a more direct love of truth 
never existed. You may depend on aU he asserts in any 
matter." 

Samuel Elliot then told his tale with great clearness and 
precision ; beginning with an account of the warning given to 
him by Daniel Gumb, who told him that he was not safe 
unless he would consent to go with him. His refusal to do so ; 
his meeting Daniel again in the wood ; his subsequent seizure 
by two ruffians ; and, lastly, his timely rescue by myself and 
John Jago. The boy spoke with considerable feeling when he 
alluded to his own fatherless state ; the tears stood in his eyes 
as he answered Sir Francis's question — " If he knew any cause 
or any motive that would be likely to induce any one to enter- 
tain a grudge towards him?" "Indeed I do not; I have 
always been a poor boy : my father and mother I have never 
known. They may be living ; yet it is most likely that they 
are dead ; but I have never had the melancholy satisfaction 
of learning their fate, and doubt keeps my mind in continual 
anxiety : I live between hope and fear. If they are dead, 
from my ignorance about tLm, no tear of mine has been 
dropped on their ^ave : I know not so much, as in what spot 
of the wide world their earthly part is at rest ; nor, when I 
die, where my dust may be laid to mingle with theirs. My 
heart yearns to them — ^yeams to their memory : their grave 
would be sacred to the feelings of their son. I would pray to 
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God for them daily, hourly, were they living ; but 1 fear to 
offer up even a prayer for the authors of my being, lest in so 
doing, I might be praying for the dead." 

" A Popish custom," said Dr. Ruddell, "and one justly 
expunged from the services of the church, by those wise and 
godly men who undertook to finish the work of the Reforma- 
tion ; using their hand with the liturgy as a cunning worker 
of metals does his with the alembic, taking hence and pre- 
serving all the gold, and casting the dross into the ashes. 
You are right, child, not to make too bold with heaven in 
praying for the dead. Prayer for the departed is founded,' in 
the church of Rome, on the belief of purgatory or limbo. The 
Jews prayed also for the dead, that they might have their 
portion in Paradise. And the infidel worshippers of the 
heathen gods of antiquity likewise prayed for the dead, for 
which custom we have the authority of the poet Juvenal : — 

Dii majordm umbris tenuem et sine pondere terrain — 
Spirantesque croco8» et in ami perpetuum ver. 

Thus the ancients prayed well for their dead, and inscribed on 
their tombs, s. t. t. l. ; whilst on the tombs of their enemies 
they prayed the earth might rest heavily — 

*' Terram gravem optabant.** 

Sir Francis Beaumont had availed himself of Dr. RuddelFs 
interruption to whisper with attorney Short ; but that being 
finished, he had no mind to indulge the learned doctor in a 
further lecture on praying for the dead. And turning towards 
Samuel Elliot, he observed, that it was quite clear, from his 
own statement, that no person entertained any grudge against 
him, and that he had offended no one. 

" No one that I know of," replied Samuel; " I am too poor; 
I have lived too much in obscurity to give offence or to make 
enemies, and I have been taught kindness and the civility of 
gentle speech. I have endeavoured to do any little act of 
service to another whenever the occasion offered ; how then 
can I have offended any one ? whose interest could it serve to 
harm me? Men, though thev are wicked, do not use to snare 
or to kill the poor bird that will neither advantage them in their 

Sleasure nor in their profit — that is neither good to give them 
elight in a cage nor food for their table. I am like the harm- 
less, useless bird to strangers, though not, I hope, quite useless 
to my friends. I cannot think who would wish to hurt me 
from malice, and so I can accuse none." 

Nothine could be more negligent than the manner in which 
Sir Francis put all the inquiries respecting this case ; whilst 
Daniel Gunib remained in an attitude of fixed attention, still 
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looking with an eye of interest on the hoy, and listening 
eagerly to every word he spoke. " Have you," said he, 
** addressing Samuel Elliot, " any recollection of your child- 
hood r 

But Sir Francis would not suffer this to go on; and declar- 
ing the question to he irrelevant, and that it was clear there 
was no proof of any one entertaining a feeling of malice towards 
the hoy, he was disposed to think that the attempt made to seize 
him might have heen no more than a foolish or a drunken 
frolic of some idlers returning from the sports, to frighten the 
child, and that no serious injury was premeditated. 

"Christian charity would make me hope so, too," said I)r, 
Ruddell, " if I could hut think so; for it is hard to fancy that 
such wickedness could exist in the world, as that of meditating 
an injury to such a hoy as this is. Yet I would say, if I might 
speak, that it were somewhat pertinent to the case, to ask Mr. 
Daniel Gumh how he came to know that any evil was pur- 
posed against the youth, and from whom he learnt it. For 
though, as Bishop Hail says, in his truly apostolic work of 
meditations and vows, it is the most thankless office in the 
world to he a man's pander unto sin, for in other wrongs one 
man is a wolf to another, hut in this a devil ; yet, nevertheless, 
there are those to he found, who are ready enough to take the 
devil's character, and imitate his works ; and some such agent 
of mischief may have heen known to Mr. Gumh, whilst he 
stands acquitted of the fact of the hoy's danger." 

To this speech of Dr. Ruddell 's Sir Francis gave very little 
attention, and here, for the first time, even Daniel Gumh 
seemed at a loss what to answer; and, at length, gave a reply 
which, to my mind, was anything hut satisfactory. His tale 
was, indeed, most improhable ; for he stated, heing on the 
ground the day of the sports, that he overheard two men 
talking together of perilous matters (very likely, Godolphin, 
that two men capahle of so atrociously attempting to hreak the 
laws, would choose such a puhlic spot for a discourse on peril- 
ous matters!) that they spoKe of some boy who was at Trelawne, 
talked of getting him off on ship hoard, in order to send him 
over seas. That when he heard this he did not douht it was 
Samuel Elliot, who was thus to he spirited away and kidnapped. 
That from the fear of exciting ill-blood and revenge against 
himself, had he appeared openly at such a crisis in the boy's 
behalf, he chose the safer way of warning the lad of the threat- 
ened danger, and offered to take him home to his own rocky 
dwelling, where such a superstitious dread existed ahout him- 
self and his habitation, that he knew the boy would be perfectly 
safe in such a retreat, till all thi& present peril was overpast. 

p2 
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This tale was told with effort. It seemed to be with great 
reluctance that Daniel Giimh had recourse to a subterfuge; 
yet it was evidently a made-up story; no man of common 
sense, save our worthy and simple Dr. Ruddell, could have 
been deceived by it ; but it suited Sir Francis Beaumont, I 
conclude, to believe it all, and so he declared liimself perfectly 
satisfied. Dr. Ruddell's acquaintance with the world (till he 
came to Trelawne to see what sort of world a gentleman's 
house might be in an obscure corner of England) never in 
former years, I believe, extended beyond the six foot by eight 
in length and breadth of his own litUe closet at Oxford. He, 
therefore, swallowed all the improbabilities of Daniel Grumb*s 
story as fast and as freely as he chose to pour them forth. 
Samuel Elliot had that profound respect for his tutor, that what 
satisfied his dear master he deemed ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy himself. 

The others present said little; nor were they persons at all 
likely to be scrupulous: for so cunningly had Sir Francis 
selected the parties he had chosen to be present at this meeting, 
that there was some sort of tie, or some feeling of awe and 
dependence existing towards him, in every one of them except 
myself and honest John Jago. The attorney he held fast ; 
for the pettifogger had a shrewd eye on his own interest in the 
affair of clerk of the sessions; he knew well enough the 
importance of Sir Francis's support. The sportsman had leave 
to hunt and shoot over one of the baronet's manors. The 
timid country gentleman was his copartner in some Cornish 
mines ; and the family doctor was in high favour with Lady 
Trelawny, and knew her partiality for her son-in-law elect. No 
wonder, therefore, that so many approving voices were found 
in the hall, at the conclusion or this most partial and unsatis- 
factory examination for the purposes of justice. 

Sir Francis now arose, and gravely made a puerile speech : 
in which he gave his auditory many words and very little 
matter; pronounced the assault on the boy to have been 
attempted by some person or persons unknown, and for a 
purpose equally mysterious ; and, finally, dismissed the case 
and the prisoner as a man against whom nothing whatever 
had appeared to warrant his detention. 

He cautioned the boy to be careftd of himself for a few days 
and to keep within the grounds of Trelawne ; and then bowed 
as he retired from the hall; and this, Godolphin, was the end 
of the day's business altogether. 

One thin^, however, I learnt from John Jago, who seemed 
afraid for his very life, as he told it to me, namely, that before 
Daniel Gumb left the house, he and Sir Francis had a confer- 
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ence of some length in private. It was held in the old decay- 
ing apartment, formerly used as a library, over the gate-house^ 
where the family scarcely ever go; not once, perhaps, in a 
year; and Sir Francis nimself accompanied Daniel Gumb 
from the tower to the outskirts of the grounds. What can all 
this mean ? There is more in this than we know of; I am 
sure of it. There are more iniquities between heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy; and this Sir 

Francis ^but J am int emipted and must conclude, 

Dear Godolphin, ever yours, 

Harry Trelawnt. 



[The account given by Harrv Trelawny, in the above letter, of the careless 
and partial manner in which a justice of the peace carried on an impor- 
tant examination in the time of James the Second, is not extraordinary. 
So notorious were similar instances at that period, that they became one 
of the manv causes of public discontent throughout the kingdom. The 
example of the infamous Judge Jefferies, no doubt increased the evil, for 
Im gross abuse of justice was upheld and countenanced by the court'] 
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LETTER XXV. 

From Rehficca Trehtumy to her sister Letitia, 

Mt dear Letitia, Chelsea, Monday morning. 

You must think me very unkind that I have not before this 
answered your last three letters ; but they came to town when 
I was not at Chelsea, having been with godmamma and Lady 
Buller to the wells at Tonbridge, where we all drank the 
waters at the Queen's spring, as 'tis called out of compliment 
to her Majesty. Lady Buller took them because she was 
not well; and godmamma because she thought she was going 
to be unwell ; and I because I saw everybody else drinking 
them ; and when at Rome, you know, Letty, one ought to do 
as Rome does. And some indeed say that the waters do 
improve the complexion, and make, the spirits lighter, so I 
had a mind to try ; but not all the wells in the kingdom would 
ever make me so fair as you are, Letty ; and as for spirits, I 
am sure nothing can make mine lighter till I hear that you 
are happier. What a deal you have written ! and what a 
world of trouble you have had to make you write ! I was 
very much grieved when I read your account of cousin Harry's 
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Strange behaviour at the concert, and his jealousy about 
nothing. But you ought not, indeed you ought not to have 
wept : it was letting him see how much power he had over 
your feelings. 

Now if John Buller had so served me, I should never have 
condescended to cry ; but I would have let him see there were 
other young men in the world besides himself worth caring 
for ; and I'd have danced, and sang, and laughed, with a dozen 
the next month to come, on purpose to punish his folly and 
mortify his pride. But I must say for Jonn Buller, that he is 
not of a iealous disposition, and if he were, he would not know 
with whom to be/n ; for in London thefe are so many fine 
young gentlemen, and they are so very civil, that it is impos- 
sible not to be pleased, and to be civil to them all in return 
for their attentions ; yet I am not the girl, as you know, who 
would wish to have more than one lover at a time ; and I shall 
not be sorry when the day comes, as it soon will, to have him 
changed into a husband, for really love takes up a great deal 
of time; and when one is married that's all over, and one has 
opportunity to settle and be quiet, and learn something useful. 
But now, what with dressing so often, and seeing what I look 
best in (for no girl likes to be seen other than well dressed by 
her suitor), and what with going with him to sights, and court 
balls, and shows, and city-bonfires, and plays, and water 
triumphs, music-meetings, and to church, I nave not an hour 
that 1 can call my own. 

It is certainly very natural that we girls should have lovers 
before we have husbands; but not for all the lovers on earth 
would I be made so miserable as you are about cousin Harry. 
And how it will end, I know not ! For your sake, I am almost 
afraid to say what I think. I am sure papa is very much set 
against it ; I can see that by many little things. And my 
lord goes to Trelawne next week, so there again will be new 
trouble for you ; for you know, Letty, in the plays, fathers are 
always made to cross true lovers : and as it is said that good 
poets and dramatists write from nature, I suppose it is natural 
that fathers should do so, and never sanction true love for the 
sake of their children. I wonder how it is then that my father 
does not object to John Buller, for he loves me most dearly, 
as everybody sees he does; for he always walks by my side, 
talks with me, fans me, hands me to my coach, and dances 
with nobody else ; and these are such proofs of devoted affec- 
tion as admit of no doubt. 

How I long to see the boy Samuel Elliot, that you write so 
much about ; he must be a very extraordinary creature, just 
like poor Charles who died. But I wish thi^ Samuel was not 
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SO clever, for I fear he will not live long ; for such wise boys 
have not strength of body equal to their minds. Like the 
rare American plant, which our brother gave us for our garden, 
they send out such a quantity of beautiful blossoms and shoots, 
that they too often exhaust themselves, and die before they 
can bring any of their fruits to perfection. Now, Letty, that 
is something in your own way of writing ; but I have been 
reading poetry lately ; for John Buller lent me a book full of 
poetry — all posies and aongs and sonnets. There were the 
sweetest things imaginable from Cowley, Davenaut, and Waller, 
and a world of other charming poets. 

By the way, talking of poetry reminds me to say, that you 
really must contrive to see the old minstrel, and get from him 
the rhymes of Sir Copplestone Bamfield: I am dying with 
curiosity to know more about that story. What can the ballad 
be about ; and why should this, or any other ballad, so much 
startle Sir Francis Beaumont? I declare it is just like some- 
thing one meets with in a French romance, it is not unlike 
an adventure in Mademoiselle Scuderi's last work, where a 
wicked baron started at hearing a tale told of the very enchanter 
he had employed, and who was afterwards the cause of enchant- 
ing him and all his people for their wickedness. I have only 
yet got as far as the eight hundredth page of the first of the 
seven volumes of the tale, and am delighted. What a charm- 
ing thing is reading ! and what charming love stories there 
are in French romances ! not at all like what one meets with 
in the world, and that makes them so clever I suppose. 

In these books, men fall in love with a ladv as soon as they 
see her ; sometimes before they do so. And then she makes 
them miserable with a look, and they die or run mad, all at 
once, for nothing but love. And ladies faint at every turn 
when there's anything goes amiss ; or of a sudden, such as 
on the coming and going of their lovers. Now, Letty, though 
John Buller loves me so dearly, I do not believe I could kill 
him outright, even though I should treat him with the greatest 
cruelty (not that it is in my heart to do so) ; and as for fainting 
away, I have tried at it a hundred times, when I knew there 
was a proper occasion, in which I ou?ht to be very much 
moved, but I never could succeed. Though I should have 
fainted fast enough, and, I verily believe, have died too, if I 
had such a dreadful fright as you had on the cliffs. And 
then to think of poor Samuel ! his mouth bound with a hand- 
kerchief, his arms tied, and he led away by two vile ruffians, 
like sailors ! They ought to have been armed men, like the 
retainers of some lord of a castle ; but to be carried off by 
-common sailors is such a vulgar distress, that if the boy were 
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not 90 very deserving, and you had not been with him, and so 
frightened, the thing would lose half its interest by such 
common, low people, being employed as the instruments to 
seize him. llien you say it was to kidnap him : that's vulgar 
too, Letty, and a thing never introduced by Mademoiselle 
Scuderi in her romances ; where everybody seized is to be 
conveyed to a dungeon in a castle, or, at least, to be shut up 
in a cave in a wood ; and all the characters employed are 
kings or princes, knights, giants, dwarfs, and esquires; the 
very least of them pages and men-at-arms ; but sailors and 
tobacco-pipes are never mentioned in such books. And the 
heroines of old, thus beautiAilly drawn, could never have 
been like us girls in these times, for you scarcely ever hear of 
their eating and drinking, except it be fruits, or a cup of cold 
water from some pellucid fountain ; and when they die, it is 
always in a tragic or an elegant way. Certainly such books 
do very much exalt the female character in these respects ; 
and frequently place it on a par with those goddesses to which 
the poets are so fond of comparing lovely women. 

Now you must complete your tale, by telling me all the rest 
that may happen about the boy, and that strange man, Daniel 
Gumb ; I really did think him almost good enough for a real 
romance, if you had not spoiled all by telling me, that he 
worked as a stonecutter for his bread. To be sure, if he is 
only one in disguise, it would be different; but if he is a real 
stone-mason, I give him up for romance — there can be no 
interest in him. 

My absence from Chelsea, till within the last ten days, 
prevents my having so much to tell you as I used to have, in 
the way of news, about this great place. Whitehall is more 
dull than I ever knew it before; which they say is owing to 
the times; but I cannot see how the times should afiect the 
king, court, and courtiers, who seem to care for nothing but 
themselves and their pleasures; and think, I verily believe, 
that all the world was made for Whitehall. Though my time 
has been short in town, yet knowing its value, I have made 
the most of it since we returned fi'om the Wells. John Buller 
was not there with us ; and so, as L thought it right to take 
the opportunity of making some sacrifice to sentiment, for his 
sake, whilst at Tonbridge, I did not go to any places of public 
entertainment, not even to one ball. 

Since our return to town, I have been to a solemn foolery, 
,as it is called, at Lincoln's Inn. It was the performance of 
** Prince de la Grande;" it ended with a banquet. One Mr. 
Lort was the spark who maintained the charges of the page- 
antry. He is now studying the law; I am sure he has impur 
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dence enough for a dozen lawyers; for he talked a great deal 
too free to me, and as if he thought I should like it; hut it is 
said that he has hrought the license of the army to season the 
gravity of his new profession, as he formerly trailed a pike, 
and led a foot company in Flanders. This entertainment, 
however, was not altogether so much disapproved by papa as 
the revels at the Middle Temple, which, he says, are an old 
but riotous custom; having in them neither good order, nor 
virtue, nor the policy of good manners; and the way the 
Templars have of making welcome the masters of families, by 
making their servants dnmk, is very often dangerous, as the 
coachmen frequently tumble off the box in goin^ home, and 
so accidents happen. I have seen the tragedy of " Horace," 
written by Mrs. Phillips; and between each act, there was a 
masque and an antic dance, very gratifying to the spectators. 

I have been, also, to see a comedy acted at the Cock Pit; 
have heard the great French Protestant preacher. Monsieur 
Moms, that half the town are running after, though they 
cannot understand him ; and have had a new head made after 
the fashion of the famous Roxalana; so called in compliment 
to the beautiftU way in which she plays that part in the 
" Siege of Rhodes." She is very pretty, and everybody is 
talking of her; but, after all, she is a vile creature, being the 
Earl of Oxford's Miss. So much for plays. There is now in 
London a great stir about the court; everybody abusing the 
King, and sapng that he and Father Petre are determined, 
once more, to bring in popery, neck and heels; that this 
makes the king do mean things, and sanction them in others, 
in order to please everybody, if he can, in the hope to win 
them over to his way of thinking. And so, they say, he is 
going to permit a lottery to be set up, for one day, in the 
banqueting-house at Whitehall; the same sort of lottery as 
that shark. Sir Artliur Slingsby, was allowed to open, in the 
late king's reign, when every one believed that Kmg Charles 
and his favourite Miss, Portsmouth, had a share of the 
winnings. 

I have been to see the Duchess of Newcastle, in company 
with Lady fiuller and a party of friends. I went to her Grace 
with feelings of embarrassment and awe, because I knew she 
had written so many printed books ; and I thought, therefore, 
she must be very wise; and I expected to hear from her as 
many sensible sort of things as I do from you, dear Letty, 
who are quite as learned as herself, and, like her, love the 
pen. But she is not the least like you, Letty, in any one 
thing that I could find out. I do not pretend to judge of 
learning, having none myself. But such a fantastical person 
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as the Duchess of Newcastle I never hefore saw in all my life. 
I heard nothing very sensible from her; or, perhaps, what 
she said was too sensible for common minds such as mine ; 
for I could not understand what she meant; but that might 
be because she is a wit, and wits are not always very clear in 
knowing what they mean to say themselves. I thought she 
talked very high and flighty ; a great deal about herself and 
her learning, and poetry and philosophy; and all the great 
men of letters who were her admirers and friends; and ex- 
pressed the utmost contempt for all things usual with women, 
or with their pursuits. Yet, I observed, notwithstanding this 
contempt for ner own sex, she did not despise dress, for she 
had a mind to have her own very fine ana fantastical. She 
shewed, I thought, the extravagance of her humour as much 
in her strange attire as in anything else, for it was like that of 
an Eastern Sultana: she had on a wide pair of drawers, a 
great turban on her head, and wore a caftan, as she called it, 
instead of a gown, bordered with silver lace, and enriched 
with jewels of rare price. 

I am told that the Duchess keeps two young women always 
near her, to write down her thoughts, as they occur to her in 
the middle of the night. I wonder that she never thought it 
might not be quite so pleasant to them as to herself, thus to 
have a night's rest broken by such unseasonable pursuits. I do 
not know her books, but John BuUer does, and does not much 
like them ; so I have not opened a folio of hers. I ought to 
tell you that she is not young, but seems to wish to be thought 
so, which I did not like to see ; because nobody but the famous 
Ninon de TEnclos (as my brother says, who saw her at Paris), 
can ever hope to carry the flowers of spring to so late an 
autumn ; and to be dying for love herself, and making all the 
young men in the same condition for her, at the age of sevenhr. 
The Duchess appeared to me to think of nobody but herself, 
and to be more vain of what she called her great repute, and, 
above all, of her dress and person, than any peacock of his 
fine tail. 

She received us in a chamber that was styled the cedar 
room, painted with the history of the giants, by Mr. Streeter. 
But the figures looked, even for giants, too large in proportion 
to the room, and were too near the eye to produce a pleasing 
effect. Mr. Streeter is the great artist wno paints the per- 
spectives for the court masques and plays. The Duchess next 
led us to look at another chamber (for she seemed proud of 
her taste in the ornature of her apartments), that was hung 
with pintado, full of figures, great and small, and very daintily 
representing the trades and crafts of the Indians, all dressed 
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in the habits of their country. There were also an abundance 
of Venice glasses and mirrors, silver jars and vases, and 
cabinets of ebony, and silver, and velvet, with the richest 
arras, and a Paradise room, like that in Hatton Garden, 
decorated with the representation of all kinds of animals, 
painted on boards or cloth, and so cut out and contrived to 
stand forward, to move or to fly, by springs, and even to 
make their cries and to roar, that it was, as a whole, the most 
curious exhibition in this great town of London that I have 
yet seen. This was all of the Duchess's own devising : and 
here she repeated, as we stood admiring her inventions, some 
of her own verses, which I thought very formal ; and she gave 
them in a high unchanged tone, as if she imitated Lacy, that 
charming actor. But it was more like mocking him than any- 
thing else ; for she had none of his variety, none of his grace 
and ease : I did not much like her, though she was very civil 
to me and my friends, and asked us to come again when we 
took our leave. 

As we had yet a e^ood deal of time before us, we would go 
and see something else that was amusing; and so we all went 
to the great bear-baiting in Tothill Fields, where we met many 
gentlemen and ladies of the court, though the queen being 
indisposed was not there ; and afterwards we went to see the 
ape on horseback ; and just took a peep, in our way home, at 
Carter, who was pilloried that day at Charing Cross for a libel ; 
but there was a rude mob, and we did not stay, as many did 
in their coaches, to see the man pelted with eggs and billets. 
We were engaged to dine at the Lord Mayor's ; and we had 
a terrible fright in getting through the city ; for there was a , 
riot, and the king's trained bands were out, as well as the 
civil officers. The city apprentices, aU with their clubs in 
hand, and as bold and insolent as ever, had got a holiday ; 
and they employed it, after parading the streets, in honour of 
the Protestant church; so they knocked down and fought 
everybody they met that they fancied might be friendly to 
Popery; and would bum the pope, in effigy, under the lord 
mayor's nose, because he is thought to lean too much to the 
court in the matter of the Romish religion ; and was for doing 
away with the Test Act, and wanted to make a party in the 
city, at the time of the petitioning for the Protestant church, 
against that popular measure. 

This, dear Letty, is all the news that I can think of just 
now. Do continue to write to me, for no one can take a 
warmer interest in your concerns, or be more faithful to keep 
them secret, than your 

Ever most affectionate sister, 

Rebecca Trelawny. 
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P.S. — There is a mode getting very much into use here, 
just now, even amongst the finest ladies; it is that of wearing 
wigs — not so large as the men's, that are full bottomed: but 
wigs with little curls on either side the face, very stiflf and 
wiry. There's no such thing now, as seeing a grey hair on 
an elderly lady; so it is thought old women will soon be out 
of fashion, in the English court, though Madame de Main- 
tenon and Ninon still make them very fashionable in France. 



LETTER XXVI. 

Sir Francis Beaumont, Bart to Mr. Attorney Jarvisy at his 
kotue on the Bank-ddef London. 

Dear Jarvis, 

I write this at Trelawne, where I propose to tarry for certain 
reasons, till the arrival of my Lord Bishop of Bristol, the 
master of this house. I should have written to you, in con- 
tinuation of the subject of my last, but till now I had not a 
sure hand by which to send my papers. What I have now to 
say is for no eye nor ear save your own ; and I must put into 
this packet the matter of a dozen letters, having so many 
particulars of import to bring to your knowledge ; and so 
many instructions that I would commend to your instant care, 
for tnere must be no delay. 

I have ever found you trusty, active, secret; and let me 
tell you, Jarvis, if in so doing faithful service to me, you have 
hitherto found your own interest well served (and you truly 
say, in your last, that I alone have made you the man you are 
in the world), 'tis now of tenfold import to you, to keep fast 
faith and duty with me, for my rising rests on the success of 
those schemes you wot of; they are twofold, being of a public 
as well as of a private nature. I look to high things ; and if 
I rise, Jarvis, you, who have been the man to help me up, 
mount with me also, till you stand but a few steps lower than 
myself, and my standing will be near the top round. You 
understand me — we will talk more plain anon. But first to 
private matters ; public ones are second in this case. 

I writ you at large about the boy, and my surprise at the 
sudden reappearance of that Daniel Gumb — I would both of 
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them were at the bottom of the sea ! for I tell you, Jarvis, that 
I would as soon see the devil unchained, as see at my heels 
that old republican ; and for the lad, I promise you, notwith- 
standing aU our caution, he is likely to become troublesome, 
and likely, moreover, to ruin all my schemes, if certain things, 
that you wot of, come out, before 1 am married to this proud 
and fantastical girl ; or before another event, of no less import 
to me, comes to the birth. That these things may prosper, is 
now the upshot of all my plans, the very head of all my hopes. 
I would Ferguson were here; but he is over seas, and there 
must he tarry, or I lose my play for want of a hand over the 
water : of this more hereafter. But in order that you may see 
the absolute necessity of what I am about to command you to 
execute, I must, before entering on the business, give you the 
substance of a very singular discourse which 1 held, in pri- 
vate, with this Daniel Gumb : and for your more perfect com- 
prehension of the affair, I will speak of some things not yet 
fully known to you. 

You ought to know how this Daniel Gumb and I stand in 
some sort in relation to each other; for though we hate each 
other, with no common hatred, there is a tie between us, that 
makes it not safe to come to open war yet. But the time may, 
nay must, arrive, Jarvis, when that holy Daniel shall find that^ 
by his insolence, he may have the lion let loose upon him in 
a deep den, yet lacking a deliverer. He loves to quote Scrip- 
ture, and he shall have the illustration according to my reading 
one of these days, in requital for all the trouble he has given, 
still gives, and is like to give me. 

Know then, Jarvis, that the matter stands thus: Daniel 
Gumb was well bom ; though the ruined fortunes of his father 
cast him, when very yoimg, penniless, almost friendless, on the 
wide world. Notwithstandmg this, he contrived to gain for 
himself such scholarship, with the knowledge of many sciences, 
as few, having more opportunities but less natural gifts, oft- 
times acquire even at the universities. He set himself up for 
a practical philosopher, before he was twenty-five years old ! 
and whilst he disdained not to labour at a common craft for 
his bread, he gave as much of his days and of his nig^hts, as 
he could spare from his labour, to those studies which fostered 
his pride, and rendered his eccentric mode of life a wonder in 
men's eyes, and prevented his rising in the common way of 
the world. He married, late in life, the daughter of a poor 
peasant, by whom he had many children ; his wife is, I find, 
now dead. But this Daniel Gumb was, though an only son, 
not the only child of his father ; for he had a daughter, who 
grew up a woman of rare beauty, exceedingly gentle, and 
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altogether very superior to her fortunes. She ohtained a ser- 
vice, as a sort of attendant to the wife of a gentleman in 
Devonshire, hy whom she was much esteemed, and where she 
won a good name by her diligent discharge of all her duties. 

Well, Jarvis, I had then an elder brother who lived also in 
Devon ; he unhappily visited often at the house where Daniel's 
sister resided in so mean a capacity. She had the art to gain 
his affections, and he committed the exceeding folly of making 
her his wife ; so that by this degrading marriage, Daniel Gumb 
became brother-in-law to my elder brother, who, admiring his 
learning and his strange and cynical mode of life, overlooked 
the humiliating condition of his fortunes, endeavoured to 
improve them, and took the philosopher to his bosom — to his 
most secret counsels. He had soon cause to rue it ; for Daniel 
Gumb filled his head with wild notions, and led him sadly 
astray in certain matters of deep import. 

You know what was my brother s most disastrous fate, in 
the first instance brought upon him by his connexion with 
this very man. Of this, therefore, I say no more; and indeed 
as the thin^ was neither creditable, nor safe, may be, to his 
family, the less said about it the better. 

Daniel Gumb himself got into trouble ; and greatly did I 
rejoice when I found that for certain acts which were too 
clearly proved to be denied, he was known to be connected 
with Vemer, the fifth-monarchy man, who, in the late reign 
of Charles the Second, made that unripe and mad attempt at 
rebellion, which brought himself and his chief confederates to 
the gallows. Vemer could not deny, though he did, at first, 
endeavour to conceal the fact, that Daniel Gumb had joined 
him in the plot ; but Daniel's letters were found with the rest 
of Verner's treasonable papers, by which so many were dis- 
covered, arrested, and suffered death. Daniel was taken after 
the execution of the leaders, but managed to make his escape ; 
consequently his trial never took place, and he passed beyond 
seas. 

For some time I heard no more of him, and, hearing 
nothing, believed him to be dead. However, a certain act of 
erace, not of indemnity, but of free and royal pardon, was, at 
length, issued bv King Charles, for all persons suspected of > 
being concerned in Verner's rebellion ; it did not, nowever, 
include any who had been guilty of an overt act in tha^^ 
treason. Probably Daniel Gumb thought his offence came 
within the clause of pardon, as he, soon after its publication, 
returned to this country, and had the effrontery to come direct 
to me ; and to charee me with certain particulars touching the 
rights and safety of this very imp of a boy, of which 1 was as 
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innocent as the chUd that is unhom. These base accusations 
are known to yon, Jarvis ; I will not, therefore, spend my time 
or your patience with repeating them, nor will I waste words 
in my own vindication to you, who never doubted my inno- 
cence in that matter, and who clearly saw the black malice of 
the device, set up by this Daniel Gumb for my injury, solely 
from motives of the most foul revenge ; — because, forsooth, I 
had honestly endeavoured to dissuade my late brother from 
marrying his sister ; and had, also, done my utmost to prevent 
that brother from giving himself up to so close a conversation 
with this philosopher, as he used to term the poor, proud man, 
who would not condescend to take a farthing from his hand, 
and yet led on this true friend, the husband of his sister, to 
that rebellious affair which turned out to be his ruin, and finally 
broke his heart and caused his death. 

Jarvis, it was thy active agency, in working out my sugges-* 
tions, which, at the time I have alluded to, alone enabled me 
to get rid of the false accusations and scandalous inquiry, to 
the injury of my character, that this Daniel Gumb was so 
determined to drive on about the boy, then under the charge 
of Mr. Bligh, and maintained by my own charity, for 1 paid 
his pittance : I say, Jarvis, thou didst enable me to rid me at 
once of this base accuser: would thou couldst do it again! 
but the thing is now beyond thy skill, as thou shalt hear anon, 
though that it is so will vex thy honest heart as it does mine. 
Thou it was who didst stir the question that David Gumb 
could not come in for the benefit of the royal pardon, inas- 
much as he was more than a suspected person in that matter, 
and had, in some sort, been guilty of an overt act in the fact 
of the treasonable letters. Well, I took care that Daniel 
should have timely notice of this; for to hang him would not 
have suited my purpose, as, at the very foot of the gallows, he 
would have stoutly maintained his infamous story about myself 
and the rights of the boy, as he called them : so black was his 
malice — so deadly his hatred towards me. To get rid of him 
then, for his own safety, so that he should flit freely and of his 
own will, was the wisest thing that could be done; and fly 
Daniel did to save himself, and went back again to France. 

I hoped never to hear of him more; and to prevent all 
trouble (lest the boy should get hold of the false story, for it 
giras not yet made known to him), I proposed and urgently 
attempted to carry it forward, that he should be sent out to 
the Western Indies, where, on a planter's lands, he might 
have been made a useful lad in a useful craft, that of keeper of 
a ledger-book, or some such employ, in an office of account, 
for he had a good capacity, and was ready enough with his 
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pen. But judge of my astonishment, when I found Mr. Bligh 
m a very obstinate mind about the lad; and that Daniel 
Gumb (without having told liim the cock-and-bull story he 
had hatched up to charge me with to my face) had neverthe- 
less thrown out such devilish liints and dark suspicions about 
the cause and motives that made me feel an interest in the 
concenis of the boy, that Mr. Bligh positively rejected my 
plan for the Western Indies altogether; and oifered to main- 
tain and adopt the lad himself, as his own son, setting me free 
from all charges, rather than let him go to die, as he said so 
tender a youth would do, in a foreign land. 

Jarvis, my first feeling was to reject this proposal, and take 
up the matter with a higher hand than ever Mr. Bligh, with 
his humble fortunes, coula do, and to insist on shipping off the 
boy where I pleased. But on second and cooler thoughts, I 
determined to do no such tbiug. It is ever the safest way to 
meet danger, not to seem to fear it. 1 clearly saw, had I done 
as I at first intended, it was the very way, by seeming anxious 
to get rid of the lad, to confirm all those dark and infamous 
hints Daniel Gumb had conveyed to Mr. Bligh about my 
motives in dealing with him. I saw also, that though I 
might get rid of him for a time, if Daniel were really not 
dead, and if the boy lived to return (probably having won 
favour and Mends abroad), these rascally lies about me might 
be remembered, and, some time or other, an inquiry might 
be entered into that would give me trouble and annoyance. 

On the other hp.nd, by suffering Mr. Bligh to do as he pro- 
posed, I at once shewed (what was natursd) a certain degree 
of displeasure towards him for doubting me, who had hitherto 
maintained the boy. Therefore, if Mr. Bligh mistrusted the 
lad's benefactor, and would be so much his friend as to take 
the charge upon himself, in good sootli let it be so ; let him 
keep him. And I also proved, by thus entirely abandoning 
my own scheme about the Western Indies, that it could never 
have been other than a disinterested one. These reasons, I 
knew, would present themselves to a man of Mr. Bligh 's good 
sense; and would go ^irther than anythinsf I could say, to do 
away the impression occasioned by Daniel Gumb's foul sur- 
mises and suspicions concerning me. 

I saw another advantage likewise, in permitting the boy to 
stay in England with Mr. Bhgh : he was too poor to bring 
the lad forward; and Samuel must, therefore, be brought 
up to maintain himself by some mechanical craft. Indeed, 
I proposed apprenticing him to a cordwainer; but Mr. Bligh 
rejected the suggestion, and said he should have some school- 
ing uncler the nearest pedagogue, and be trained to teaching 
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lads hereafter, in some little country school of his own. I did 
not object to this; I thought the thing would do, and that the 
boy would pass his days in all the obscurity I might desire for 
him. So I left the lad in Bligh's custody, keeping an eye on 
him, and determining if there ever should be any likelihood 
of his becoming troublesome, that I would find a way to be 
rid- of him altogether. But you well know, Jarvis, I am not 
a man by any means given to have recourse to violent 
measures, unless the justice of the case sanctions so great a 
necessity; and now both justice and necessity, I fear, are at 
hand — but of this anon; let me first finish regularly the detail 
of particulars. 

You know well my passion for Letitia Trelawny, the finest 
woman I ever beheld ; and one who has piqued my pride by 
her conduct towards me; a conduct commenced in London, 
where I first saw her at Kneller's, when she was sitting for 
her picture. I am not the man, Jarvis, to play the part of a 
dangUng sentimental lover after any woman; but I Jid feel a 
good deal of passion for this girl, more than I ever before 
entertained for any other. I was determined, if I could, to 
win her. Being a lady of rank and family, and the daughter 
of a bishop, there was no getting; her^ar amours; though the 
thing was common enough with women of rank in the easy 
and pleasant court of the late King Charles the Second, and 
is so still in that of Louis the Fourteenth; for the French 
understand gallantry and good breeding too well to expect 
every gentleman to take a yoke upon him for every woman 
for whom he entertains a fancy. However, I made up my 
mind that I would, in this instance, marry; and I was the 
more tempted to do so, on finding that Letitia was likely, on 
the death of a very old godmother (who had declared her 
intention to make Letty her heir, if she married a man of 
station), to become possessed of a considerable fortune, besides 
what her father will give her, if she weds to please him. 
These motives were enough to tempt me to commit the act of 
marriage on myself. As the representative of an ancient 
family also, I felt it would be respectable, and indeed neces 
sary, to have one son that should be legitimate. But if I had 
wanted an additional motive to induce me to win this woman 
as my wife, it would have been easily found, in the determi- 
nation I felt to mortify and overcome that insolent young man 
(the son of a half-beggared father, who piques himself on his 
blood as proudly as any ragged Highland chief), Harry 
Trelawny, who has done me more mischief, thrown more 
obstacles in the way of my success with Letitia, and given me 
more trouble, than any other scoundrel, save Daniel Gumb, in 
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all my career of anxious circumstances and deep consequences 
throughout my whole life. The spark too was very nearly 
the death of me; for he gave me a devil of a hit between 
the short ribs in our rencounter; the point of the sword 
running upwards, and very nearly piercing the heart. If he 
had done it, my only consolation would have been that, as 
we had no seconds, he might have been hanged for murder. 
Ever since, though the pacific spirit of the bishop has placed 
us under such restraint that we can no more tUt with cold 
steel, we hate each other deadly; and but for the bishop's 
injunction, I would have had the blood of that insolent rival 
before now, in requital for the injury he has done me ia 
Letitia's affections. 

But this shall not prevent my marriage. Let me have the 
girl whose beauty I admire, whose rank and fortune suit my 
own ; and I will teach her to love me, as a husband, or she 
shall rue it the longest day she has to live. But I fear 
nothing : after our marriage a girlish fancy will give place to 
a wiser affection. The old bishop would preach her out of 
that folly by one of his sermons on matrimonial duty ; and if 
it came to the worst, and she loved me not, why a gentleman 
can always remunerate himself elsewhere for these home cold- 
nesses and neglects. And, indeed, I fear not Letty, for she 
has been, as I would have the woman that I marry, seriously 
brought up and well educated in right notions of female 
honour and religion. I believe, moreover, however much she 
may love her fine spark of a cousin, she would be true to the 
devil, if she wedded him, although he made her, like Proser- 
pine, the queen of hell itself. Mv only fears about her are 
for what she may do before marriage, in the way of getting 
rid of me ; there lies the rub, Jarvis ; there's the sore where I 
wince. But to conclude these matters — and then for the main 
point. 

I have had a very difiicult, very nice game to play with the 
old bishop ; fortunately he knows nothing of certain things, 
trifies to be sure, that passed in my early life; and I have 
now entirely left Devon, where he would alone be likely to 
hear of them. I repeat that I first saw Letitia in London; 
wooed her there; proposed to her father there; and there had 
his and his wife's consent to go on and prosper in my wooing. 
It was, however, agreed that my suit in tne King's Bench, 
and my suit in the Chancery Court, and my affair of my coal- 
mines in the north, should all be first decided ; for you know 
fathers never forget clear settlements about property, be they 
churchmen or laymen; and the old bishop laid as much stress 
on my suit at law being ended before I wedded his daughter. 
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as if I, with my large estate, could be beggared by a couple 
of causes should they chance to go amiss. I pressed for an 
earlier day; but no, and so I was obliged to submit; and then 
came the discovery about Harry Trelawny's love, and our 
iluello followed. 

But whilst I, '^ good, easy man," as Shakspeare makes 
Wolsey say, in the history, thought all was going well, and 
that my honours were not only budding, but ripening too, 
there comes a frost, and something worse than a frost, a very 
blight to my prospects, unless I could for a while lie down 
perdu, as travellers, we are told, do in the desert, till the 
blighting and withering blast passes over their heads, and 
leaves them at liberty once more to stand on their legs and 
breathe the free air in safety. For would you believe it, after 
I had been wooing in London, and winning myself into the 
entire confidence of the bishop, he tells me about a wonderful 
boy, one named Samuel Elhot, whose interesting story (the 
particulars of which he did not repeat to me), had so excited 
nis compassion, that he had directed his family chaplain (that 
old fool Dr. Ruddell) and his daughter Letty, then gone back 
to Trelawne, to encourage the lad's coming to them, that his 
very excellent parts might have the advantage of ^ood school- 
ing? — Confound his very excellent parts, I wished both them 
and him at the devil. Here, Jarvis, was a pretty prospect 
for me ! Intercourse with the boy, I saw in a moment, might 
be the means to bring on intercourse with Mr. Bligh; and, 
then, if the bishop once heard those scandalous hints about 
me that had been poured into Bligh 's ears by Daniel Gumb, 
where would be my hopes of marrying his daughter? I sat 
on thorns as I heard this communication, for I did not actually 
know, till that moment, that either Bligh or his adopted son 
had quitted the north of Devon. I asked, as carelessly as I 
could, where this clever boy might reside ? 

" Near Trelawne," answered the Bishop. And then he told 
me about Mr. Bligh's having come into the possession of the 
cottage near Polperro, and a little property on the death of his 
wife's uncle, and thither had all his family removed. I found 
they were still in humble, though rather better circumstances, 
than when I knew them in Devonshire. 1 said no more, 
having learnt enough. All my hopes now rested on the 
solemn charge I had formerly given Bligh, at the time he 
adopted the child, never to mention me to him, or in connexion 
with him; promising that, if this caution should be strictly 
observed, I might be induced to leave the boy something 
handsome in case of my death, or even to do something for 
him, by and by, to set nim up in a school : but nothing would 
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I do if my name was mixed up with the lad's affairs, after the 
false and scandalous surmises thrown out hy Daniel Gumb. 
I had seen that Bligh feared me; and for the lad's sake, as 
well as his own, I now hoped he would, on again seeing me, 
obey to the very letter the injunctions I had already given. 

I determined immediately to go down to the West of Eng- 
land, and to make a visit to Lady Trelawny and to Letitia my 
excuse for so doing. I resolved to see Bligh without delay, 
and once more to enforce upon him my former cautions ; to 
give him something in hand for the lad, to convince him that 
I was indeed his true friend. I did go down into Cornwall ; 
I did see Mr. Bligh, but not at his own house ; for, as if fortune 
were willing to befriend me in this matter, I most strangely 
met with Mr. Bligh on the road to Polperro, where he was to 
seek one Hawkins, who, as it was well known to myself and 
to certain other persons, was employed as an agent to bear 
papers across the seas on a certain great political matter, of 
which you will hear more anon before the close of this packet. 
I soon discovered that Bligh was, like myself, deeply concerned 
in that affair; and that he was entrusted with letters that must 
speedily be shipped for their passage over the water. That 
there might be no delay, we passed on together to the house 
of this Hawkins, who was that very day expected home from 
abroad, and whose coming we determined to abide. In the 
meanwhile there was full leisure and secresy enough for the 
discussion of my matters, 

Bligh listened to all I had to say: his confidence in me 
improved by his finding that I was employed in the same 
great political affair with himself; and that, too, by one he 
held in the highest estimation. This impending event was a 
bond of union between us; he could no longer doubt me. 
He did, therefore, promise to observe aU my instructions, 
having now, he said, no fears whatever for the boy; asking 
pardon for his former misplaced suspicions, and charging 
Daniel Gumb with a wild, enthusiastic, passionate spirit, which 
had, he firmly believed, led him to form hasty and injurious 
opinions. 

A wet and stormy evening coming on, I resolved to pass 
the night where I was. Thus situated, judge of my vexation, 
not to say terror, when I found that the jackanapes Harry 
Trelawny was in the house, and had there made good his 
quarters for the night, by the accident of his horse having 
cast a shoe — I wished the animal had, instead of that, cast 
his rider over the cliffs, and broke his neck for his pains. I 
found out his being under the same roof with us by mere 
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chance, for Mr. Bligh and I kept close in the old tower 
chamber, where our conference had been held. 

When Hawkins returned, not choosing to tell him that I 
knew who the youngster was, whose horse had cast a shoe, 
I contented myself with giving the old, smuggling, deer- 
stalking scoundrel, a general hint to beware what he said 
before any strangers he might chance to harbour in his house 
for the night ; as any such might act as spies, and be danger- 
ous to his own concerns and to those of the parties on the 
other side of the water. Mr. Bligh joined me in giving this 
caution ; and we both agreed to depart before dawn, yet so as 
not to go forth together. 

But little did 1 at that moment suspect, Jarvis, that a far 
worse enemy than Harry Trelawny was at that very hour 
under the same roof with me ! But the whole house of 
Hawkins, headed by his beldame of a wife, was, as it seemed, 
destined on this night to be made as confounding and terrify- 
ing to me, as full of fearful visions, as was ever the cave of 
the witches to Macbeth. No band of spectres, ushered in by 
the armed head for their prologue, could be more formidable 
and threatening in their array, than were the figures which 
started up before me ere I left this accursed house. Yet you 
know, Jarvis, I am not a man easily susceptible of the passion 
of fear. 

I arose to depart long ere the sun had made its appearance ,* 
and after holding a brief but earnest conference with Mr. 
Bligh, whilst he was yet in bed, in which I cautioned him to 
beware of Harry Trelawny, I bade him farewell; descended 
the stairs of the tower chamber, as Hawkins stood below, 
holding the lantern to guide me through the dark passages of 
his dwelling, and to see me on my horse that he had already 
saddled in the stable. When I joined him, the fellow said in 
a low voice, that a man who had brought some secret letters 
from the friends of our party over the water, was now sleeping 
in the kitchen. He also told me that he believed the letters 
were from a great quarter, to one Mr. James Ailoffe, of 
Liskeard. I knew Ailoffe well ; for, indeed, since this busi- 
ness was on foot, we had often held meetings at his house. 
Desirous to learn what I could of the letter-bearer in the 
kitchen, I talked to Hawkins in his own way, and asked him 
" If this person might be a regular carrier, or only a solitary 
pigeon, sent out to see if land might be yet in sight, so as to 
afford a good footing above the stormy waters. You under- 
stand me ?" I added significantly. 

** I can take a spy at your meaning. Sir Francis," replied 
Hawkins, <* though 'tis confounded hazy, and wrapped up. 
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like John Bunyan's moralities in the Pilgrim's Progress, in an 
odd fantastical sort of a way. This is no regular carrier*bird, 
but rather a hawk ; for I warrant me he comes not to land 
now, without having an eye to strike down his own quarry. 
He is a rifler — an old republican; one of Verner's fifth- 
monarchy men ; but mum for that matter : I know him for 
an honest fellow now, and in a right cause for his own interest 
in time to come. It is Daniel Gumb sleeping there as fast as 
a church, and as hard as years and travel over seas can make 
him. Look in upon him, you'll not wake him." 

Jarvis, I was confounded. I did look in upon this man ; I 
was dumb with amazement. It was a good thing that the 
lantern, which Hawkins held low, could not shew him my 
face, or he would have read there how greatly the news he 
communicated had upset me: that Daniel Gumb, my old 
enemy, whom I thought dead ! — that he, the defamer of my 
character, the only living witness of — no matter what ; the man 
who suspected me — accused me to my very face, of crimes 
and motives that are too fearful to be written down — that he 
should start up again ! that he whom I hated, cursed ; whom 
I had once removed from my path — that now he should return, 
like an Egyptian plague, the last time worse than the first, to 
torture me — torture me with daily, hourly apprehensions! 
whilst the boy, too, was living ; whilst the boy was prospering, 
cherished under the very roof that is Letitia's home! and 
where he might be harboured till, like the snake warmed into 
life, he springs up to strike into me a deadly sting ! That 
Mr. Bligh should be at hand also — that Mr. Bligh, how so 
fully satisfied by my late conduct, that his former suspicions 
of me were unjust — that he should be near to receive again 
the poison of those most deadly suspicions, that once made 
even him so dangerous to me ! That this very Daniel Gumb, 
who was this evil, this blighting thing to me ; this man whom 
I could once have crushed by a word, if but whispered near 
the throne, — that he should now be come back again, and 
with letters in his charge in furtherance of the same cause to 
which I am myself bound — the cause by which I must sink 
into ruin, or rise into prosperity; that he, I say, should be 
thus protected, thus trusted, so that I dare not touch him — 
dare not give him up — dare not betray him ; for am not I, 
even as himself, an agent of Monmouth, in his meditated 
rebellion ? Jarvis, I cannot tell you the effects these thoughts 
had on me, as I looked on Daniel Gumb, sleeping in security, 
even from my hand ! 

Yet I saw there was no time now for deliberation — no 
moment for delay ; a bold push must be made, or ail would be 
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over with me. True, Daniel Gumb I must not, dare not 
touch ; but the boy ! My head is dizzy at this instant, as I 
look back : as I attempt to describe the thoughts, the feelings, 
the hurricane of passion, the desperation of that hour ! I took 
courage — I determined to be a man ; and not to stand and 
parley with ray fate, when, by a decided blow, I might over- 
rule it. Yes, I was decided, I was prompt; and that very 
morning, before the sun was up to shew me my own deed, or 
to betray to Hawkins the dreadful agitation this sudden dis- 
covery of Daniel Gumb, in his house, had caused in my whole 
frame, I gave the order; and more — I gave that fellow, 
H awkins, fifty gold jacobuses, with a promise of a hundred 
more, so soon as the boy, the viper, should be removed from 
my path. I gave Hawkins an order to take his opportunity, 
as early as he could, to seize the boy, Samuel Elliot, and away 
with him on board his own vessel, to weigh anchor on the hour, 
and never to let that youth see light, save such as might find 
its way into the hold of his vessel, till he had transferred him 
over to his friend, the captain of Buccaneers, who knows so 
well how to keep up the supply of white men for Turkish 
slavery. Jarvis, I can write no more ; I am sick at heart 
when I think how so good a plan at this was, failed — failed 
by the means, too, of that accursed Harry Trelawny ; that he 
should have rescued the boy, and from my power ! I will 
conclude to-morrow : till then, farewell. 



Tuesday morning. 

Dear Jarvis, it is impossible I should now continue at large 
the subject of the above. You must take my orders, act on 
them promptly, and without explanation. You need none 
from me ; yet all shall be explained on the first opportunity ; 

but now the bishop is arrived; yes, arrived at Trelawne, 

and now must the blow be struck — now or never. I must 
steer direct into port, or so crazy is the vessel of my hopes, 
that all goes by the board. 

1 can only find time to tell you, that in my private inter- 
view with Daniel Gumb, I did condescend to give him some 
explanation about the boy from the time of his birth, till that 
of his being adopted by Mr. Bligh. He did not, however, 
appear to be so fully satisfied of the facts I stated to him, as 
he ought to have been. Yet he did submit; what could he 
do but submit? for I found the means, and happily found 
them, once more to raise his terrors concerning tne share he 
had in Vemer's business. I pointed out to him, that if we 
now made a brawl of a private question, so that it should 
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become a public one, the great cause of the Protestant Duke, 
Monmouth, for which he expressed himself willing to make 
any sacrifice, would go to ruin ; and that as we were both 
pledged to the furtherance of that cause, our own feuds ought 
to give place, rather than be its hindrance. He assented to 
the truth of this, and was silent. 

How he gained any information about the intended seizure 
of the boy, I know not ; but nothing would draw from him the 
least confession on that point. That he knew something about 
it was evident, from the warnings he gave the lad; these were 
stated before his face in the examination in the hall. I sup- 
pose he must have gained some intelligence from Hawkins, or 
his confederates, over a bowl of punch at Polperro ; but all is 
conjecture. Daniel Gumb and I parted, not friends, nor yet 
avowed enemies. I gave him to understand that, knowing as 
I did, he had been the bearer of letters of import to Mon- 
mouth's partisans in the West, I had purposely favoured him 
when he appeared before me as a prisoner at Trelawne ; and 
that I had not by any means done so from the least motive of 
fear for myself, or from any apprehension that any renewal of 
his dark suspicions concerning my conduct towards the boy 
could be capable of injuring my character. He said nothing 
to this; but there was the devil lurking in his eye, as he 
glanced it upon me with an air of contempt as I spoke. I 
did not choose to notice his insolence, being glad to be rid of 
him any way ; and so for the present stands my connexion with 
this extraordinary man. I repeated, however, the threat that 
I would find a means to deal with him which he would not 
like, should he dare to become troublesome to me in meddling 
with my affairs. But all presses on me, heavily presses; I 
must hasten the marriage, or Letty will never be mine, I see 
that. For the affair of Monmouth may not quite please the 
bishop, notwithstanding his high-church protestantism. I 
must marry before the duke lands in England; that is, before 
the bishop finds out that I have any part in his adventure ; 
though the peerage promised me by the gallant Monmouth, if 
he succeeds, as the reward of my services in his cause, might 
atone for my offence, by enabling me to make Letitia a 
countess. 

But the boy — ay, the boy. Well, I have it; Jarvis, what a 
fool was I not to remember how many poor lads are now 
pressed for the king's service, and cannot help themselves 
after the thing is done. See Captain Oliver, that terror of 
the navy : he knows me. Let him order his press-gang down 
on this coast, say at Looe, or Polperro. Let this be done 
before ten days are past. You understand me. Do you con- 
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trive the rest : you know how a man like Oliver must be paid ; 
and let me hear no more of this Samuel Elliot. If this scheme 
fails — but it shall not — I do not wish to have recourse to 
harsh measures, to extremities, till all else is tried in vain. 
Remember, no delay ; for if the boy remains here, mark my 
words, Jarvis — I lose my destined bride. And lose her I will 
not — no, not if blood must be shed to win her ! 

Yours ever, 

F. B. 

P.S.— If the Captain cannot send down his gang within ten 
days, fail not to fet me know it. You may draw on me for 
any sum required: do not haggle with Oliver, let him have 
his price. 



LETTER XXVII. 

Letitia Trelaumy to her sister Rebecca, 

My dear Rebecca, Trelaivne, Wednesday night. 

All the house is now at rest. I will endeavour to continue 
the subject of my last; for there is relief in thus pouring out 
my thoughts to you, in the certainty that in my dear sister I 
. have a friend who will enter into them with true affection. 
Ova father is arrived at Trelawne; we were all rejoiced to see 
him, and assembled in the hall, there to bid him welcome 
home. Harry was there, too; and Charlotte and I stood 
together, somewhat apart from the rest, till it should please 
my lord to notice us in our turn.* 

My lord first saluted our dear mother, and expressed him- 
self much concerned by observing her ill looks; indeed she 
has been very much indisposed for some time past. My lord 
next saluted Mrs. Docton and her daughters, and Mistress 
Mary Mildred, who are still guests in our hoiise. He then 
addressed Sir Francis Beaumont with a most gracious air ; and 
next spoke to Dr. Ruddell and cousin Harry; last of all he 
came to us. Charlotte and I immediately kneeled down to 
receive his blessing; and he gave it us, placing a hand on each 

• At the time of these letters, there was much of awe, distance, and 
ceremony, observed on the part of children towards their narents, in the 
higher orders of society. The meeting with the bi:«hop, as here described 
by his daughter, will not surprise any reader acquainted with the manners 
of that period.j 
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of our heads. Oh, Rehecca ! how I felt at that moment, as I 
looked up and fixed my eyes on our dear father's venerable 
face! There was a benignant expression, a solemnity of 
manner, deeply impressive, as with the feelings of a parent, 
and the authority of a Christian bishop, he gave us the bene- 
diction we had knelt before him to receive. 

You know my lord, though a good father, is not a fond one : 
his actions, generally speaking, shew his affection for us more 
than his manner; and his fear of injuring us by indulgence 
makes him rather study to repress any emotions of affection 
towards us, than to give way to them. If I dared entertain a 
wish that he should be other than he is, I would say that I 
could wish our father had something more of tenderness in 
his manner, something more of persuasion and less of com- 
mand. As by the constant and rigid exercise of parental 
authority, he denies us the opportunity of doing right from 
ourselves; for, where every thing is enforced as a mere duty, 
it chills the pleasure which every generous heart must feel on 
making a voluntary concession, or a sacrifice of free-will, to 
please another: but perhaps I am too fastidious. 

My father spoke to us both kindly; and to me with an 
endearment of expression very unusual with him. Rebecca, 
how I felt it! I felt my very heart subdued; I felt that in 
this kind of treatment lay his power over me, for I can seldom 
resist affection. At that moment my conscience rose in judg- 
ment against me. My heart now reproached me, and my 
eyes dared no longer look up to my lord's face; they sank on 
the ground, as I thought with a sigh of regret of those early 
days, whilst I was yet a stranger to the anxieties, the tunnoil 
of the passions; when father and mother, and brothers cmd 
sisters, were all the world to me ; when I lived always under 
their eye, never fearing, as I now do, to meet that of another, 
for I had then no thoughts to hide : and I feared to wander 
from my parents' side, whilst all my childish griefs were 
poured into their bosom. 

But now I felt like a culprit; like one who harbours treason, 
and yet loves too well the person of the master he offends, to 
make entertaining a treasonable thought against his authority 
other than painful to himself. I would have given worlds, 
could I have preserved to this date of life such a happy, such 
a calm state, as I enjoyed in former years. But it was past; 
and like all who do wrong, I tried to excuse myself to myself. 
I tried to say, why did not my parents by more tenderness, 
and less awe, invite and preserve my confidence? Why did 
they expose me to the danger of being so constantly with this 
too dear, too engaging Harry? Was it right to expose an 
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ardent) an affectionate heart to the only temptation likely to 
betray it? Had my father been always as he was to-day, 
then I had never disobeyed him. 

Thus did I palliate my own fault : but conscience, Rebecca, 
if not hardened, is, like a chemical test, that detects, in a 
moment, any base material; removes the dross, and leaves 
the pure metal untouched, unchanged. My conscience, there- 
fore, rejected this sophistry ; and, in spite of all my efforts to 
impose upon myself, told me that principles are as permanent 
as they are clear, and that the demeanour of a parent can in 
no wise alter that tie of love, duty, and obedience, which is 
due from a chDd to a father. These thoughts passed rapidly 
through my mind: they had their effect; for I felt humbled, 
and stood silent in the presence of the bishop, after he gave 
me his hand to assist me in rising, and kissed me and my 
sister with great kindness. Nothing more in particular passed 
that day. Several of the tenants and dependents of my lord 
came to welcome him home, after his long absence from Tre- 
lawne. My mother had a conversation with him in private. 
Oben, the house-steward, was soon after in attendance upon 
him in his closet ; and Dr. Ruddell introduced Samuel Elliot. 
My lord noticed him most kindly, and put many questions to 
him on the subject of his studies, etc. ; all which the lad an- 
swered so well, and so pertinently, that though my lord would 
not praise him, except by gentle encouragement, before his 
face, yet he afterwards said to us, that he thought this boy was 
nothing less extraordinary than John Evelyn's son, who died, 
an'd of whom he spoke in admiration. 

Sir Francis Beaumont (who, heaven be praised ! says he 
must leave us on some business of moment, for a few days) 
behaved with civility and caution ; and less haughtily than I 
ever saw him do before ; deferring to my lord on all" points of 
opinion, and rather inquiring modestly what might be his 
lordship's, than expressing his own. So you see, Rebecca, 
the man is a good actor; for all this was not natural to him ; 
and I could perceive he was under restraint in the presence of 
my lord. No wonder, therefore, that our father is deceived 
in taking this piece of fustain for better stuff than he is com- 
posed of. But many a man in a mask looks the character of 
the prince, when he assumes it, who, when stript of his dis- 
guise, is found to be but a sorry gentleman and a braggart. 

Sir Francis, also, had a private audience with my lord; 
and, I do verily believe, the object of that closeting was to 
avail himself of the opportunity of giving his own account of 
the affair of the deer-stalking, the boy, and the apprehension 
and dismissal of Daniel Gumb. My lord seemed entirely to 
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agree with him in the husiness, and said there was not proof 
sufficient to detain that eccentric person, Mr. Gumb; Sir 
Francis did perfectly right to discharge him. Cousin Harry, 
who was present at the examination, told me, however, that 
he was sure Sir Francis did perfectly wrong; but it would 
have looked like prejudice if he had said so to the bishop: 
and attorney Short, who soon after called in, seemed eager, 
in the presence of the baronet, to give my lord his account 
of the affair, and of his entire approval respecting tbe dis- 
missal of the prisoner. 

The most extraordinary circumstance of the day (at least 
to my thinking), was my father's conduct to cousin Harry ; 
for it had in it so much of old times, so different to what it 
had heen of late, that my cousin was exceedingly affected by 
it; and especially when he more than once called him nephew, 
instead of Mr. Henry Trelawny, as he has hitherto done since 
he was displeased with his pretensions to me. Yet I observed 
that when he had occasion to speak to me about Harry, he 
used the words, "your cousin, Letitia," as if he would remind 
me perpetually of our nearness of kin; and prohably the 
" nephew" so often repeated, was to let Harry see that he was 
still desirous to acknowledge him only as a blood relative. 

On the next day we had a large company of persons, pre- 
viously invited by mamma, to meet my lord after his return. 
Much state was observed at dinner; but in the evenine the 
young people had music, singing, and dancing ; for you know 
our father never objects to innocent sports in proper season. 
Rebecca, how much did I then feel that there are times when, 
according to our state of mind, a great crowd (as Lord Bacon 
says of a great city) is a great solitude, and not always an 
agreeable one. For a long while I was beset with the atten- 
tions of Sir Francis Beaumont, and obliged to listen to him; 
to answer him, when my mind was not with him. And whilst 
I could see Harry, and whilst my thoughts were with him, 
and his, I hope, with me, he purposely kept aloof from me. 
Motives of prudence might have caused him to do this ; for 
my mother's eye and Mary Mildred's were upon us. 

Yet I own to you I felt hurt with Harry for thus studiously 
avoiding me. Surely, 1 thought, after all, there must be a 
wide difference between his character and my own; for I 
never could have done as he now does; and yet I have seen 
him jealous on more occasions than one — ^how inconsistent ! 
No, Rebecca, I could with more ease conquer my affection 
for Harry, than thus studiously endeavour to conceal it. It 
was that night torture to me to try to keep up a conversation 
with indifferent persons on indifferent matters; to endeavour 
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to seem tranquil when so disturbed within. I did not feel, 
alsD) quite satisfied with Harry; for surely, I thought, there 
is too much of the world — ^too much of subterfuge in all this. 
If he studies to deceive others, may he not deceive me? It 
was a fearful suggestion ; but I will not judge him rashly. He 
has been more in the world than I have been ; he may feel, 
and yet not feel so deeply for me, as I do for him ; for he has 
mingled with courts, with society, both at home and abroad, 
on a large scale. 1, on the contrary, have lived much in the 
country, in a retirement which approaches to solitude ; and 
it is in solitude that all strong affections take their root. In 
general society many impressions are received, few strike deep; 
the new often efface the old, or help to dissipate the strength, 
and height, and depth of one all-engrossing feeling ; pains 
are blunted, and tenderness becomes less ; yet I would prefer 
the pains nursed by my own solitary hours, to all the vain 
pleasures of the world, for his sake. Do I then love Harry 
more than he does me? I will not think it I away with self- 
torment: I will confide in his affection (for in my own for him 
all my happiness rests) in certainty and confidence. 

The day after the company, would you believe it, Rebecca, 
that Harry, who had been so careful but the night before to 
avoid me, did the most imprudent thing in the world about 
me ; and one which I, who took no such pains to shun him, 
should never have dreamed of? I was sitting in the summer 
parlour with my father and mother and Mrs. Docton, and Sir 
Francis Beaumont had placed his chair next to mine. My 
mother observed I looked pale, and saying the air would 
freshen me, desired me to throw on my shawl that was on the 
table, and go down to the gardener's cottage in the park, and 
tell him to let us have a queen pine for the dessert.* At this 
instant. Sir Francis was engaged in listening attentively to an 
account my lord was giving him of certain debates that had 
passed in the parliament just before he quitted town. 1 arose 
to obey her orders, when, judge of my amazement, all at once 
Harry started up, and saying, with the utmost coolness, to 
my mother, that " he doubted not she would place his cousin 
under his protection in her walk," he passed my arm under 
his own, and before the faces of all present walked off with 
me ! To stop him would have been too marked on the part 
of my mother; but I shall never forget the look she gave him, 
as she desired me to make haste, and return quickly. 

We were soon walking together towards the gardener's 
cottage. Well, dearest Rebecca, of a ttuth the human heart 

• Pineapples were very rare, and called Queen Pines at the date of these 
letters. Tne first sent into England was to the queen of James the First. 
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is of all things the most difficult to he understood ; else how 
can I account for what followed — ^how can I reconcile with 
sincerity the secret feelings which give rise to capricious 
motives and contradictory actions? How was it that when 
Harry, who had actually committed such an act of imprudence 
to ohtain speech with me, now that he had the opportunity, 
seemed confused, and so overpowered by conflicting feelings, 
that he scarcely spoke to me at all ; and that I, who had felt 
so hurt by his studied neglect on the previous night, and had 
longed to tell him so, had not now the courage to open my 
lips on the subject? Was there a lurking feeling of ofiended 
pride in my own breast, that made me silent till he should 
touch on this delicate point? What was it that made me, who 
so dearly love him, now distant, reserved to him, even to 
coldness? Possibly his pride, too, might take the alarm at 
finding me so little disposed to confidence at the very moment 
he had risked so much to obtain it. 

Our walk to the gardener's cottage was anything but 
satisfactory to either of us. On his part, I thought I could 
read the old feelings towards me, ill suppressed, still indulged, 
yet without purpose, without hope. On my side there was 
embarrassment, and an attempt to seem happier than I felt ' 
so that at last we returned to the house, having been absent 
together just long enough to raise renewed suspicions and 
displeasure in others, without having ourselves derived any- 
thing more from the opportunity than an additional cause for 
paui and mortification, by a sense of doubt, by a want of 
explanation, of confidence ; and I now felt more than I ever 
did before, that with one so dear to me as Harry, intimacy 
without confidence, of all my sufferings for his sake, is the 
most tormenting. 

On our return, I saw my mother was highly displeased • 
but, willing to make the best of it before Sir Francis Beaumont 
(for 1 know she dreads a renewal of strife between the baronet 
and my cousin), she took my going out and coming back, as a 
thing of no moment, and turned the discourse on general 
matters. Charlotte, Doctor Ruddell, and the boy Samuel 
Elliot, had by this time joined the family circle," and (1 cannot 
tell you how it was, for 1 was much bewildered in my own 
thoughts) the conversation at last turned on the ancient 
literature and the traditions of Cornwall, a very favourite subject 
with our dear old tutor, who values himself, and justly, on his 
learning in such matters. 1 confess I did not listen ; I did 
not even hear one word of what he said, till I started on 
hearing my own name — on finding myself appealed to, relative 
to something that had been just spoken by the Doctor. 
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"Child,*' said my mother, "how absent you are! Doctor 
Ruddell has twice spoken to you. He has been talking of the 
old story connected with our family — the Prophecy, 1 mean, 
about Sir Reginald Trelawny, who fought in Spain under the 
lilack Prince. The story, the Doctor says, is one of the most 
ancient and curious of our Cornish traditions ; and he wishes 
you to shew my lord the account you have written of it, as you 
received it last Christmas, from old Arthur of Tintagel, the 
last of our minstrels. Your father has never seen your 
performance ; he knows you are apt with your pen. Do go 
and fetch it, as Doctor Ruddell wishes you to do so." 

I, of course, was to obey ; and my papers were soon pro- 
duced. My father then requested Samuel Elliot to read the 
traditionary tale aloud. The lad took his seat by my lord very 
respectfully, in order to fulfil his desire ; and Doctor Ruddell 
begged him to read up, not too fast, and to mind his stops. 
"With these several instructions, the boy commenced my record 
of our family story. Oh, Rebecca! what business had I to 
record it? And why was I just now desired to produce it? 
Well, take it — I send it to you, for I never wish to see it 
more. 

Ever your affectionate 

Letitia. 



THE PROPHECY. 



In the year of our Lord 1361, the kingdom of Castile, in Spain, 
became the scene where the chivalry of England, under its 
gallant leader, Edward the Black Prince, attained a victory 
more brilliant than just, in favour of Peter, surnamed the 
Cruel, from the many crimes which had acquired for him that 
distinction, and had stirred up his oppressed subjects, and 
even his own brother against him. 

Amongst the knights of England who had most adorned 
the court of Edward at Bordeaux, and had followed him to 
the Spanish wars, was a young Cornish gentleman, called Sir 
Reginald Trelawny. Thougn praised for his prowess in the 
tourney, his courtesy in the hall, and his courage, which had 
approached to reckless daring in the field of battle, Sir 
Reginald was more esteemed for his great qualities than for 
his agreeable ones ; as of the last he had but few. For one 
so young and so accomplished, he looked with unwonted 
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indifTerence on all the high-born beauties and dames who 
graced the court of Bordeaux ; and no sooner had the victory 
been achieved that restored Peter the Cruel to his throne, than 
he took leave of the Black Prince, who would fain have kept 
him near his own person, and returned towards England. 

His uncle. Sir Hamelin Trelawny, was at this time the head 
of the elder branch of the family ; and, with all the state and 
bravery belonging to so ancient a race, resided in the castle of 
his ancestors, in the county of Cornwall. There was high 
festival kept in those old haUs on the day of St. George, in the 
year of redemption 1363. The banquet was spread; Sir 
Hamelin sate on the dais ; knights, esquires, pages, followers, 
and yeomanry, all in due order and degree, were enjoying 
revelry and mirth. The wine cup passed round, the minstrelsy 
was sounding ; when stout old Sir Hamelin arose, and raising 
the cup he held in his hand, he gave the health of his nephew, 
whose feats in arms had been transmitted to England by the 
tongue of fame ; and may he (added the master of the feast as 
he gave the health) be ever protected from danger, by that 
good St George, in honour of whose memory we now keep 
this solemn day. 

The health of the knight. Sir Reginald Trelawny, in one 
deep chorus of loud and glad acclaim, rang through the hall. 
Scarcely had it subsided, when a trumpet sounded without, 
and the doors were thrown open to admit the new comer, who 
thus sent before him the martial note of war, to proclaim that 
he who advanced was of the number of those who sought 
honour in the battle with lance and shield. There entered 
two persons : the first a knight, armed cap-a-pee, attended by 
his esquire; both were vizored, which in an esquire was 
somewhat against the rule, as he was not entitled to wear 
bacinet or helmet, his steel cap alone being the head-piece of 
his degree. The stranger knight stepped slowly, with much 
majesty, into the very centre of the nail ; and there leaning 
on his lance, he presented in his own person no bad image 
of that warlike saint after whom the day was called ; for St. 
George himself could not have had more dignity, nor a more 
lofty bearing than that which appeared in the iron-cased 
figure who now broke in upon the revellers at his feast. 

Sir Hamelin arose. " For what purpose, gallant knight," 
said he to the stranger, " come you hither at this time? Is it 
to share our solemn mirth, to taste of our cup, and to pledge 
a health to all? If so, raise thy vizor, and welcome." 

" Sir Hamelin," replied the stranger, " I come not hither 
for any other purpose than to claim mine own — the fulfilment 
of thy word ; this is the feast of St. George. Three times 
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twelre months have sped, since thou didst, on this day, hanish 
me, thy kinsman, these halls ; and bade me not return till I 
had approved myself a Trelawny in battle and victory. This 
I have done ; and now, on the feast of St. George, 1 come to 
claim the promised reward of all my toils, in the hand of thy 
fair daughter. Give me my cousin Adelaide to wife ; I am 
Reginald Trelawny— give me my bride ! " He raised his vizor 
as Le spoke. 

'* I cannot," said Sir Hamelin; ''thy bride is the bride of 
heaven." 

An angry scowl, like that of a dark cloud which casts its 
shadow over a bright field, obscured the goodly front of Sir 
Reginald, on the hearing of these words. ** False kinsman!" 
he exclaimed, " thou hast dealt foully with me. Thou didst 
promise me thy daughter to wife, when I should have approved 
myself valiant in arms." 

" 1 have not dealt foully with thee," replied Sir Hamelin. 
" The Prior, here, of St. Ives, told me that I had rashly given 
my word to thee; that my daughter being too near thee in 
blood, such marriage could not take place without the dispen- 
sation of his Holiness of Rome. I did apply to Rome, and 
was denied the dispensation. It may be there was some let or 
obstacle cast in the way, by some one who wished not to see 
Adelaide thy bride; for she had many suitors — ^many a fair 
barony was laid at her feet, would she but wed the owner. 
But Adelaide loved thee ; and being denied the sanction of 
the Pope to wed with thee, she was persuaded by a godly 
monk to become the bride of heaven. She passed over into 
Spain, where the sister of her deceased mother is abbess of the 
convent of St. Magdalen, at Barcelona, in Catalonia. This is 
all — this is true ; i have not been false to my word, but I stand 
not in the place of the Pope, either to give in marriage, or to 
sunder, as heaven and his noliness may direct." 

'' Is my fair cousin yet vowed?" inquired Sir Reginald. 

''Not yet as a nun," said Sir Hamelin; "for one month 
more, to complete the twelve, must she wear the gown of her 
novitiate. Tnat little month run out, she makes her vow to 
God and to St. Magdalen as a nun." 

"And here," exclaimed Sir Reginald, "I make mine to 
St. George;" he struck his lance on the ground as he spoke; 
" that I will never more strike a blow in battle for my prince, 
nor come within the lists, nor shrive me afore a priest, till, by 
the strong hand, I win Adelaide. The Pope shall not cheat 
me out of my bride. St. George, accept my vow, and aid me 
to make it good!" 

"A fearful vow!" said the Prior of St. Ives. "God assoil 
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thee, young man," he continued, crossing himself; 'Most 
thou heard the holy father of Christendom, when he would 
prevent a marriage that comes too near thy own blood? A 
fearful vow ! Could St. George speak, he would tell thee that 
such a vow as thou hast made, he rejects with horror; and 
may he he would prophecy to thee the evil thou wouldst draw 
down on thine own fated head, didst thou keep it." 

"St. George would do none of this," said Sir Reginald, 
" for he is the patron saint, the friend of all true men-at-arms; 
and I, who am his servant, his knight, for I took my spurs on 
his day, and bear his image on my pennon in the battle-field 
— I have done him good service in the way of arms — arms 
are his delight; he will not desert me. I fear not any pro- 
phecy St. George might make as to the fortunes of Reginald 
Trelawny." 

"Wouldst thou dare inquire of him?" said the Baron of 
Tintagel, who sat on the right hand of Sir Hamelin. 
" Wouldst thou venture to inquire of him, at his miraculous 
image, which stands within the walls of that very city where 
thy once destined bride is held in the convent of St. Magdalen ? 
Wouldst thou dare?" 

" Baron of Tintagel," said the Prior of St. Ives, " pray 
thee, hold thy peace. By the mercy of Mary, thou wouldst 
put this hot-headed knight on an adventure that might cost 
him life. Know ye not that the blessed and miracle-working 
image in question was, by a Christian knight (shame on the 
recreant!) betrayed and given up, with all its most rare 
jewels and decorations, to the Moors of Granada, as the 
readiest ransom he could lay hands on, to redeem the capti- 
vity of his favourite esquire? But, though the image was 
stripped of its riches, it liked not to remain amongst infidel 
dogs and Saracen Moors; and so, of its own good will, it 
walked all the way back again to Barcelona." 

" A long tramp, in good sooth, from Granada," said Sir 
Reginald; " I marvel the image of the blessed St. George did 
not make the journey on horseback. What did it next at 
Barcelona?" 

" Even took its station, whence it had been removed, in 
the church of the white-mantled and barefooted Carmelites. 
But a fearful thing followed, in token of St. George's displea- 
sure that any Christian knight should thus have made a barter 
of the jewels of his image, and given it all this trouble in 
coming and going, to redeem a mere mortal esquire of his 
own." 

" What thing followed?" inquired Sir Reginald. " I have 
heard nothing yet to startle me; and 1 doubt not, had my 
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honest esquire here, the hold lago, heen in the same straight, 
and I had no other means to redeem his captivity, I should 
have fain made free to borrow of St. George ; trusting to the 
good deeds that my faithful esquire would afterwards accom- 
plish with his good sword, to pay the saint back his own again 
with interest." 

" Tia boldly said," cried Sir Hamelin. 

" Thy nephew, I fear," said the Prior of St. Ives, " has little 
reverence for the church. Let him hear what followed, in 
punishment for this sacrilegious deed. Let all men listen, to 
teach them how to look to consequences, before they adventure 
on bold deeds with heaven and heavenly saints. That image 
had always been possessed of miracle-working powers." 

"It had none, however, to raise angels," said Sir Reginald 
(playing on the word, for in his day an angel gave name to a 
gold coin as well as to spirits), " else had it called up a round 
sum for the' knight who wanted to raise the ransom for the 
esquire, and not have suffered itself to be robbed and sent off 
amongst the Moors for such a purpose." 

" Cease thy profane jesting," said the Prior of St. Ives^ 
"and listen. On the return of the image to Barcelona, those 
miraculous powers again appeared ; but they were ever after 
chiefly exercised in prophecy. For if, on any high festival 
of the church, a knight or an esquire (for to none but such as 
are destined for the honours of chivalrous exploits will the 
image of St. George become prophetic) dares to seek that 
august figure between the hours of midnight and cock- 
crowing, and will hang up his shield on the pedestal at the 
feet of the image, making solemn inquiry of anything he 
would know that may be yet hidden in futurity; presently a 
supernatural light will irradiate the shield; and (here the 
Prior crossed himself three times) even like the characters of 
light which were interpreted by St. Daniel to the infidel king 
of Babylon, that irradiation will become as written words, and 
will make true and faithful prophecy of the thing that he 
would know. Yet to seek the image of St. George at Barce- 
lona, for such a purpose, is a dreadful thing. Bold must be 
the heart that would adventure it. Fearful temptations, more 
fearful than those which presented themselves to St. Anthony, 
terrible sights surround the image, that come and go and flit 
before the eyes of him who would inquire. And if he dares 
do this " 

" What follows?" asked Sir Reginald eagerly. 

" Sometimes death," replied the Prior of St. Ives, " but 
always great trouble; afflictions either in body or in mind, 
and an anxious dread of the fulfilment of the prophecy, if the 
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characters seen on the shield that night, prophecy evil. Thou 
wouldst not venture it ! A Trelawny though thou art, thy 
heart would fail thee ; thou wouldst not he bold enough for 
this deed." 

" Not bold enough for this deed! " said the old knight, Sir 
Hamelin. *^ Prior of St. Ives, thou speakest not sooth. A 
Trelawny never yet quailed before foe, saint, or devil. Start 
not, priest ; for I speak but a verity. Thou, Prior, wert the 
man who didst first throw the obstacle in the way of my 
keeping faith about my daughter with this gallant kinsman. 
A plague on thy timid counsel; thou didst first persuade me 
that I ought to appeal to the pope in the matter of the mar- 
riage ; and now see how it is like to end ! This youth obeys 
me. For three long years he seeks his fortunes in arms; 
comes home approved valiant, claims his promised reward — his 
bride of me; and, by the train of circumstances first set on 
by thy advising, he is disappointed, and I am charged with 
broken faith and compact; and my daughter who loves him 
well, better than veil and cloister, in one short month will be 
as dead to him as if she were in her ^ave. And now, thou 
who didst begin all this turmoil and this woe, thou darest to 
think that his heart would fail him in the adventure of St. 
George and the Shield; thou darest to doubt the hardihood of 
a Trelawny ! Hark thee, fair kinsman, there is one month 
yet good. Hie thee hence — spread the white sail — let the 
sea-bird be less swift in her flight than thou art in thy passage 
over the wild waters. Hence to Barcelona: undertake this 
bold adventure: seek the image, at midnight seek it; hang 
up thy shield, nor fear the things its light may reveal to thee. 
Do this before one month be past, and I, despite pope or 
priest, will take my novice-daughter from her cell; snatch 
her, were it from the very horns of the altar, and will give 
her to thee." 

** It is done then," said Sir Reginald. '' Uncle, I thank 
thee," 

" And I pledge this cup to thy success," said Sir Hamelin; 
" Speed THE Prophecy of St. George!" 

" Speed the Prophecy of St. George!" thundered through 
the hall. 

" There is one thing yet behind," said the Prior of St. Ives, 
as soon as the burst of enthusiastic applause, occasioned by 
the pledge being given, would allow him to be heard. " I was 
once, whilst in Spain, in the house of the Carmelites of Bar- 
celona; I know the custom. The knight who seeks the 
miraculous image must not seek it alone ; for the image 
having been offended by a knight for the benefit of an esquire. 
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it will send forth no characters of li^ht, in answer, on the 
shield, unless an esquire hears the hold knight company; and 
he must he as hold as his master: for of every trouble that 
shall fall on him, of the same cup of sorrow must that esquire 
drink, even to the death." 

** Then will I not shrink from it," said the stout I ago, the 
esquire of Sir Reginald. ^* It shall never be said that I, who 
was bom on the lands of a Trelawny, am a follower of their 
house and eat their bread, deserted one who bears their name; 
and that one, too, my own dear master, at the hour of his 
need. Away then for Barcelona; Sir Reginald Trelawny, 1 
follow thee." 

It was not long after when on a dark and stormy night, on 
the eve of a great festival of the church, there appeared at the 
door of the house of the Carmelite Friars at Barcelona, in 
Catalonia, in Spain, two men — both military in appearance ; 
the one wearing the armour of a knight, the other tne dress of 
an esquire, and bearing his master's shield. They gave many 
loud raps at the convent doors, for the hour was late to admit 
strangers. 

** Who comes here at this unwonted season?" said a monk 
of the house. 

'* Open to me, a knight of England," replied the stranger 
Ivithout; " fear not to open. 1 am one who would seek an 
answer from St George. 

The monk opened, and led the strangers into the locatory, 
or hall of parlance ; and then stopping, he ventured to raise 
the lamp he held in his hand, and to look on the visitants. 
" Know ye the peril of what ye purpose?" he said in a solemn 
manner. " You are young, fair, strong in limb, and seemingly 
firm in mind ; yet, better pause ere you adventure. Know 
ye the peril?" 

"Full well," said Sir Reginald; " and may St. George so 
deal with me, as I fear not to encounter his image ! I have 
borne arms both in tourney and battle — I speak it not as a 
braggart, but simply because it is sooth; I have waged war 
by the side of Edward of England, in this land of Spain, when 
it was sore vexed with rebellion. I have encountered, ay, and 
had the better even of Du Guesclin himself in single combat. 
Now, think you, having met him hand to hand, that 1 can 
fear?" 

" Holy Mary! here are deeds worthy the noting of a 
chronicler," said the monk; "there is no doubt of thy heart. 
But, of thy soul — better confess thee ere thou dost adventure, 
for many a good knight has died before that miraculous image 
of such fearful power." 
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" I may not, I may not," said Sir Reginald (remembering 
his vow, that he would not shrive him to priest till he had 
won his fair cousin). ** I will shrive me after the thing is 
done; not till then." 

''But shouldst thou fall, shouldst thou die; think of that! 
Where mayst thou find thyself on opening thine eyes in the 
other worla, if thou closest them unshriven in this ?" 

" I must even run the hazard," said Sir Reginald; " for 
he would make no good confession who begins it by being 
perjured." 

" I understand thee not," replied the monk. " But here is 
thy esquire; I will shrive him ere ye pass into the church." 

''Not so," said the bold lago; "I make no confession 
without my master does so before me." 

" But where wilt thou go, shouldst thou die too?" continued 
the monk. 

"To hell along with him, if thou wilt have it so," said the 
esquire, whose notions of fidelity were more honourable to 
him than those of his religion. 

"Awful words !" cried the monk; "very foul and wicked. 
With what a heart goest thou to the shrine !" 

" With one fearing God, for all that thou thinkest of me," 
said lago; "and one that will make me stand fast by my 
master, though all the devils with their legions should start up 
to scare me back firom following his steps." 

" Now, holy man," said Sir Reginald, " shew us the way to 
the church ; we will take you but to the door. There give us 
your benison, and leave us to find out the shrine and the 
image of St. George." 

" You cannot miss it; the shrine stands in the little chapel 
to the right of the high altar. There burn lights both by 
day and by night. Come with me, and may God speed you." 

" Amen," said Sir Reginald, and followed to the church. 

The Carmelite closed the door of the porch as he bade God 
speed the adventurers ; and with stout hearts and firm steps 
did both knight and squire advance to the spot. No lights 
were burning, save at the shrine ; darkness hung around them. 
The long aisles and vaulted arches were shrouded in gloom, 
and there was no moon nor star to be seen in the heavens, to 
cast a ray of light through the many and lofty windows of the 
building. The wind piped or howled ; the sea was heard to 
roar ; and the rain beat upon the glass ; and the tapers that 
burnt around the shrine, were flickering and flaring, as they 
also felt the efiects of that stormy night which blew in such 
loud gusts without. Yet every now and then, the lightning 
flash illumined the stained windows, chased the darkness of 
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the interior, and momentarily exhibited the vast proportions, 
the many columns, and all the fretted work, and the richness 
and the beauty of the interior of the Gothic pile. 

Knight and squire now stood before the mailed, mounted, 
and gigantic image possessed of such miraculous powers, 
representing St. George. It was of ancient workmanship ; the 
face and hands alone were visible, the rest being covered with 
armour : these were literally blackened with time and the dust 
of many generations ; for the Carmelites, perhaps, too much 
feared St. George, to venture to clean his hands and his face 
even with a napkin. In one hand he bore a lance, at the end 
of which was a small banner with the device of England : for 
in days of old some English knight, who at Barcelona had 
})een successful in a tourney, presented this image with a 
yearly stipend to keep up at his shrine perpetual lights and 
appropriate furniture, in accord with some romantic vow, for 
his having won the prize in the lists. A princess of England 
had afterwards added to the sable figure those jewels which 
had caused his spoliation by way of ransom in giving him up 
to the Moors. At his feet was a fearful Gothic dragon of 
most formidable dimensions. On the left arm of the saint 
appeared an immense shield. 

It was not lawful to state (said the chronicler of St. Ives, 
who, by order of Sir Hamelin, afterwards recorded this very 
true and extraordinary history), it was not lawful to state all 
the fearful sights and signs and tokens, on that awful night 
witnessed by Sir Reginald and his esquire in their visit to the 
shrine of St. George. The chronicler, therefore, would not 
venture to write them down ; but left a blank in his page, 
filled up with little crosses, for fear the devil should have 
otherwise come to write in his book what he had omitted ; 
but that holy emblem made all safe, seeing that the sign of 
the cross and holy water are two things his dark majesty 
cannot abide. Now this ancient chronicler had left out even 
all that which had passed in the church, for fear of making 
too free with the mysteries which had been scanned by human 
eyes and heard by human ears in the Carmelites of Barcelona. 
Yet notwithstanding this pious caution, something got abroad ; 
and tradition was busy in handing it down from father to son, 
in the families of the knight, and of his honest esquire. 

It was then said, that first of all they heard a strange 
rumbling noise under the church, as if the very cr3rpt was in 
turmoil and commotion. That all the dead abbots and monks, 
therein interred, came up through the pavement, in grave- 
ciothes and winding-sheet, to appal the living, with thus 
shewing how sorry a figure made the great and even the good 
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when dead. The thunder rumbled and grumbled, and the 
lightning danced briskly about, like a will-o'-the-wisp, playing 
on the head-piece and armour of knight and squire, and figure 
and all. The dragon opened his wide jaws, and displayed 
fire and brimstone within, and spouted flames as long and as 
red, and, like the Greek fire, appeared to threaten destruction 
on every surrounding thing. St. George himself began slowly 
to move, rolled his goggle eyes, and raised his lance ; but 
being naturally courteous, as the brave generally are, bowed 
his head, very civilly, once to the knight, and once to the 
squire, by way of s^Jutation. Then a trumpet sounded ; no 
one saw the trumpeter; but the pealing blast seemed to come 
from aloft ; thrice it sounded ttie war note, or onset, well 
known in battle. 

These and many other fearful things were whispered abroad, 
as having been seen and heard that night in the church of the, 
white-mantled Carmelites at Barcelona. But neither these, 
nor aught else that was presented to appal or to tempt him, 
could move the stout heart ofTrelawny, or of the bold esquire 
who stood by his side. The latter received from his master 
the shield that had sustained many a good blow in battle. 
He advanced, and with a firm step, and a quick eye, and a 
sure hand, suspended it to the hook of iron, which appeared 
as if placed there for the purpose, at the top of the pedestal, 
immediately below the feet of the image, and near the very 
head of the dragon. And not all the sulphur and flames and 
brimstone that the monster gave forth, could at all discompose 
the valiant esquire, or make him miss his aim in the hanging 
up of the shield : for had he done so, 'tis most like he would 
have died ; such, at least, was the generally received opinion 
of the time. 

No sooner was the shield suspended, than all the supernatural 
appearances vanished. The abbots and monks took up the 
tails of their shrouds, huddled round them their winding- 
sheets, and got off to their coffins as fast as they could, not 
staying to see if their re-appearance in this world might be 
attended with consequences as important as some of them 
had deemed their going out of it would inevitably occasion. 
The trumpeter ceased blowing up a blast that had been loud 
and harsh enough to frighten even the dead. The lightning 
went off in a long high flash like the tail of a rocket. The 
thmider growled lower and lower, till it seemed to fall asleep. 
The dragon no longer flapped his tail, or dropped his jaw, but 
was quiet, whilst St. George stood still, and looked just as 
much like an old dusty wooden figure as he did before he 
walked off from the Moors. 
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Trelawny advanced, and with a clear and distinct voice 

3[>oke these words : — " Great patron of England's chivalry, 
eign, I beseech thee, to answer me, thy vowed knight. For 
it is by the power of thy miraculous and most prophetic image 
that I am now, O St. George ! before thy shrine, and would 
desire to learn of thee what may be the result of this my 
adventure. Shall I wed my fair cousin Adelaide, the daughter 
of my uncle Sir Hamelin Trelawny? Shall that union be 
prosperous? Speak my weal, or my woe. Let thy answer 
appear in thy cnaracters of light on this my knightly shield." 
Sir Reginald crossed his arms on his breast; the squire 
stood as upright as his master's lance by his side. A clap of 
thunder that seemed to burst immediately over the roof of the 
church, shook the old walls to their very foundation; the 
shield suddenly became illumined, and with so vivid, so gor- 
geous a blaze of light, that the tapers of the shrine were lost 
m its effulgence ; and all the church appeared clear, distinct, 
brighter even than at noon-day. Gradually the light dispersed 
itself into separate lines or portions; and, at length, shot into 
letters, which, in the language of the day, formed two rude 
rhymes that may be thus rendered into modem English — 

" Trelawne, her course 'mid cousins run. 
Shall weep for many a first-born son." 

^' And is this the answer to my inquiry?" exclaimed Sir 
Reginald. '^Is this the prophecy that is to fasten on our 
ancient race a curse? — a curse on our posterity, if I wed! 
Yet 1 will wed Adelaide — ay, my cousin Adelaide, though 
every son she may bear me died as did the Innocents under 
Herod the king." 

The squire shuddered as he heard this determination, so 
passionately expressed by his master, at the very foot of the 
altar, sacred to St. George. " And I," said he, " who have 
borne thee company in this adventure. Sir Reginald, I must 
share whatever be thy fate ; fortunate is it for me that I have 
no cousin to wed, except an old one. Yet think a while, 
Sir Knight, do not tempt heaven, and disobey the Pope. 
There are many fair damsels in the world beside thy cousin 
Adelaide." 

"But none whom I can love so well," said Trelawny. " I 
have won her by hard service, and at the risk of future as well 
as present evils; for her sake have I done this." 

" Then win her and wear her," said the esquire, seeing how 
strong was the love of Sir Reginald, that not even the fear 
of entailing a curse on his posterity could deter him from his 
purpose. *< Win her and wear her," repeated the esquire; "I 
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will keep close the prophecy, and leave you to make good 
your own report to Sir Hamelin, who will now doubtless give 
you his daughter, for you have achieved the adventure of St. 
George." 

Sir Hamelin did keep his word ; and the cousins Adelaide 
and Reginald Trelawny became man and wife. They had a 
hopeful issue, for brave sons and fair daughters grew around 
them in all honour and beauty, like branches around a stately 
tree. Yet of all his children, Sir Reginald loved best his 
eldest son. First in merit as in birth, he was the pride, the 
praise, the delight of his father's house, the well-beloved of 
his heart. He gave promise, too, of becoming an orna- 
ment to the chivalry of England ; and Richard the Second, to 
whom he was carried whilst yet a child, to be presented to 
him at his court at Eltham, was so much struck with his 
youthful beauty, his spirit, and early promise, that it was 
recorded he said to mm, "Serve us, boy, as faithfully, as 
valiantly as thy father served our father Edward, and we will 
be to thee both a prince and a friend. We will abridge the 
time of thy coming of age, and make thee knight ere thou 
shalt complete thy regular term of probation. Thou shalt 
meet us, on St. George's day, in the chapel of that patron 
saint of England, in our castle at Windsor: there we will 
ourself be thy godfather; we will buckle on thy spurs." 

Sir Reginald Trelawny was elated at the prospect of an 
honourable career thus early opening on his darling boy, in 
the royal countenance of Richard of Bordeaux, son of Edward 
the Black Prince, and now king of England. Sir Reginald 
and his lady, and the trusty squire I ago, who had never 
quitted his master's service, at the proper and appointed time 
repaired to the chapel of St. George at Windsor, on St. 
George's own day. AH was prepared for the performance of 
the high and chivalrous ceremony with the utmost state and 
splendour. The knights, nobles, ladies, churchmen, all in 
gallant array were awaiting with deep interest so goodly a 
sight. 

Richard of Bordeaux, arrayed in a robe of scarlet, with a 
circle of jewels seen sparkling amid his beautifid, long, and 
yellow hair, advanced towards the altar, holding, as gomather 
to the youthful Trelawny, the golden ring and the golden 
spurs of the knighthood he was about to confer. A mailed 
image of St. George stood above the altar. The king stopped 
directly before it Sir Reginald Trelawny and his lady drew 
a little nearer, in order that they might not lose the hearing 
or the seeing of the least circumstance, connected with a cere- 
mony so replete with delight to the heart of a parent. The 
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youth knelt down; the king took his hand to place on it 
the ring. The youth looked up ; but, in a moment, the flush 
which hope and modesty had spread over his fair cheek, as 
delicately as that tint which colours with the most beautiful 
tinge of red the pale white rose, suddenly faded ; his eyes 
became clouded — ^he reeled, fell back — and, even at the instant 
his father rushed forward and caught him in his arms, became 
a corpse ! 

The trusty lago had also flown to his assistance ; it was too 
late. He alone spoke an articulate sentence, so as to be heard 
above the cry of consternation which now burst around — " On 
St. George's day, in St. George's hall, the fatal prophecy of 
St. George at Barcelona is fulfilled !" 

Adelaide Trelawny heard these words ; and casting a look 

almost wild in its expression of sorrow on the body of her son, 

she demanded what the prophecy might be ? The king, too, 

inquired, and lago repeated it, as he looked on the agonized 

father still silently pressing the lifeless body of his son to his 

bosom — 

"Trelawne, her coarse 'mid coasins run. 
Shall weep for many a first-bom son/' 

Such was the prophecy of Barcelona ; how fatally fulfilled !" 
There was a deep mourning in that old castle of Windsor 
on the day of St. George that had commenced with such 
bright hopes. Richard in vain endeavoured to console the 
hapless father. It would not do ; and he soon after quitted 
the world, and became a monk of the abbey of Tavistock in 
Devon, to which he had been a liberal benefactor. His lady, 
Adelaide Trelawny, also retired from the world, and became 
a nun of St. Clare in Cornwall. But before Sir Reginald 
quitted his family and all earthly things, to devote the rest of 
his days, in expiation of the crime he believed he had com- 
mitted by his ill-fated marriage with his cousin, he gave a 
sum of money to the honest lago, and built him a house on 
his own ground ; and this house the esquire named Barcelona, 
in memory of the perilous adventure he had assisted his 
master in accomplisning in Spain. From that time till the 
present, it has been averred all marriages made between 
cousins in the family of Trelawny are sure to be visited by 
the death of a first-bom son ; and that whenever such union 
is likely to take place, the old PROPHECY presses hard on the 
memory and feelings of any one of the race who is grievously 
sick in health, or near the hour of death and doom. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

Letitia to Rebecca Trelawny, 

Trelawne. 

Pity me, Rebecca, pity me ; your heart will ache for mine 
when I tell you all that has chanced. I delayed doing so, 
because I thought the sudden summons sent you to come to 
Trelawne would have been followed by your arrival, and that 
I could then have told you all. But you, it appears, were not in 
London when that summons was despatched ; and, ere it was 
necessary to repeat it, the cause which had occasioned its 
being given no longer existed. Our mother has been ill, 
dangerously ill: that indeed you know; but you know not 
what passed during her illness, at least in reference to me. 
Let me. tell you : I will begin with the change in her sickness, 
and endeavour to write in due order. 

I had sedulously attended her aU along; till rest being 
necessary, on the Saturday night, I slept in my own room, 
and they did not disturb me, for she would not let them, to 
acquaint me with the change that had taken place in her for 
the worse. On the Sunday I was with her all day, and seeing 
how ill she looked, and observing the lowness of her spirits, I 
felt a restless anxiety for the hour when Mr. Marshall was 
expected. For though I had before seen he could be mistaken 
in his opinions, in the event of poor cousin Charles's death, 
yet it is so natural in distress to confide in a doctor, that there 
IS a relief in seeing him. One feels as if one's friend was safer 
whilst he is in the room; though he is but a mortal like our- 
selves, liable to error, and having no power to save life if God 
wills it otherwise. Mr. Marshall hinted to me that he feared 
the uneasy state of my mother's mind, which she had not 
denied to him when he questioned her closely, had done and 
still did her considerable injury,. and also hinted that he feared 
something about myself had given her much pain. 

Rebecca, I did not know, I did not suspect till then, that 
any very serious uneasiness weighed on our mother's mind. 
I thought she disapproved Harry's attachment; I knew she 
advocated Sir Francis Beaumont's; but could I fancy her 
anxiety on the subject was of a nature to affect her health? 
How aid I now reproach myself! for it is the punishment of 
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all deviations from the straight course of duty, that when its 
consequences strike us hy some shaft of unexpected mischief, 
we have not the armour of a satisfied conscience to protect 
us. My mother called me to her bedside ; she looked dread- 
fully ill. i assisted her to rise up; and Charlotte and I placed 
the pillows about her back and head, so as to afford her most 
ease. She thanked us tenderiy — ^thanked me, her Letty, for 
my care. I had rather she had not, I had rather she had 
been dissatisfied, for I felt her kindness wound me more than 
would her reproaches at such a moment. And to hear our 
mother thank her children was not common; such expres- 
sions, therefore, had double weight. She asked for her 
medicine : my hand trembled so, I could not uncork the phial, 
and Charlotte did it, and poured the potion into the cup. 

Mamma, however, would not receive it from her hand but 
mine. Yet, unwilling to hurt Charlotte, she said to her, 
"My dear child, it is from your sister I must take it now. 
Let her do these little kindnesses for me. To you, I may say, 
that like the good son in the parable, you are always with me 
in duty; but" — pointing to me, "there is the child I would 
bring back, if God be willing ; and she shall not say I did not 
seek to do so, or to do it sorrowing. She shall not say, that 
however deeply she may have wounded me, I would turn from 
her in the receiving any little token of a daughter's love from 
her hand. I would speak to Letty." 

Oh, Rebecca! what a beginning was this! I wept, and did 
not stir from the bed. Cnarlotte would have gone away. 
" Where are you going, my dear?" said mamma. 

" You mentioned that you wished to speak to Letty, my 
dear mother," replied Charlotte, "and perhaps she may not 
like me to be present." 

" Stay, Charlotte," I said, " stay. I can bear to hear of 
my faults before you, for you would not make an unkind use 
of what you may hear. And if there is humiliation in it, I 
will take it as a part of my punishment; I know I have done 
wrong. 

" 1 am glad to hear this," said my mother ; " glad for your 
own sake, my child. To be convinced of error is the first step 
towards retrieving it Sit down, my children. Letty, come 
you and sit on tne bed. I will endeavour to speak to you 
now, for God knows how long I may be sufficiently collected 
in mind, or have strength enough left in body, to perform 
what I feel to be a duty. I could not die in peace if I 
omitted it." 

Charlotte sat near us; mamma took my hand; she pressed 
it gently to her lips. On receiving this mark of her affection, I 
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threw myself towards her, clasped her in my arms, kissed her 
cheeks, and said, as my tears spoke more my feelings than 
did my words, *^ Oh, my dear mother! this is too much; what 
would you have me do?" 

" Be the good, the dutiful child, God, in giving you that 
tender heart, designed you to he,'* she replied; and then, 
Rehecca, though with many pauses, and now and then stop- 
ping to allow me to recover from the agitation into which this 
scene threw me, she said to me many things, the suhstance 
of which I will endeavour to give you as nearly as I can, in 
her own words. 

" This illness," she hegan, " may he my last. I may soon 
cease to live." 

" God forhid!" exclaimed Charlotte. "What could we do 
without our mother, our most kind friend?" 

"You will not he friendless, when I am gone," continued 
my mother, " and perhaps I shall he less missed; because I, 
like my lord, have not been one of those parents who think 
love to their offspring is shewn by too much fondness or 
indulgence. Yet, though my manner may not have always 
evinced it, my love for you has been the strongest, the deepest 
feeling of my mind. My heart is not hard, not so hard as 
you may think it; and now that it seems to me as if these 
were the last days I have for earthly affections, I feel a soften- 
ing influence that must shew itself — yet my resolution is the 
same. Resolutions formed in moments of health and reason 
ought not to give way to the feebleness of sickness, nor to the 
subduing spirit of a mistaken tenderness. I can yet, I hope, 
be firm." She said this with something of her' old manner. 

As she spoke, she relaxed the grasp she had of my hand ; 
raised her head from the pillow, and there was that calm air, 
that steady look of the eye, which, with a character so reso- 
lute as hers, has become almost habitual; or which is easily 
resumed, if for a moment it be shaken by circumstances so 
unusual as the present. 

"Yes," she said, "you may think, Letitia, because I have 
not talked of the anxiety my mind has suffered on your 
account, that it has, therefore, been of small consequence. 
But you are mistaken. No, my child, a resolute mind feels, 
but it is its nature to seek no sympathy by any outward 
display of feeling. It draws on its own resources for strength 
to act, and so, likewise, for patience to suffer. Yet it is not 
the less liable to all those consequences which visit a weaker, 
or, if you will, a tenderer nature. Its strength may be over- 
taxed — its patience may not prevent the worn-out frame from 
sinking under suffering; for many a human creature, like a 
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tree, droops and dies, though the canker and the hlight make 
no noise in doing the work of destruction. My mind has 
helped me, if it has not alone hrought me to this sick hed." 

"Oh, do not, do not say it!" I exclaimed. "Gracious 
heaven! that I should he the cause? that my want of duty — 
Oh, live, my dearest mother, live and spare me these dreadful 
self-reproaches ! ' ' 

" My life is not in my own power," she replied. "I would 
live for the sake of my children, if it might he God's will to 
spare me yet a little. Long I cannot look for life; for I am 
advancing fast to age : few years remain to me, and those few 
may he years of lahour and sorrow, should I survive this illness. 
Yet you will miss me when I am gone ; for well do I know it, 
hy my own dear mother's death, however old our parents may 
he, there is no connexion left in life that can fully supply 
their place. There is such a certainty in a mother's love; 
there is such ease in keeping it, so little effort is necessary, 
that we feel not even our own unworthiness can destroy it. 
No tie in life is dearer; none more fearful, if only remembered 
to be abused, for God himself has placed a curse on the head 
of an undutiful child." 

"He has," I exclaimed, "he has; this is dreadful! for this, 
I feel, aims at me. What must I do?" 

"Retrieve the past, my dear Letitia," said my mother; 
"retrieve it — it is not yet too late. You have hitherto opposed 
the wishes of a father, of a mother, who can have no interest 
in what they do for you but your welfare. You have 3delded 
your heart to an attachment to one who, in the eyes of many 
of our most godly and learned divines, is too near to you in 
blood, within the forbidden line ; it is almost like that kindred 
between brother and sister. You know your father's opinion; 
he is a bishop of a most mild, most just church; you know he 
thinks it unlawful." 

I wept, Rebecca, but could only answer, " It did not appear 
sinful in my own eyes." 

" A dangerous argument, Letitia," she said sternly, "and 
one which, if admitted, would soon sanction any breach of the 
laws, either of God or man. The very argument used by some 
of those fanatics who in the troublesome times murdered their 
king, and thought it a merit to bring the unhappy Charles to 
the block ; for there is a false conscience, my child, as well 
as a true one; and the false is best known by its fruits. See 
what are your own — disobedience to parents, causing sorrow 
to dear friends, and holding in contempt the wisdom as well 
as the experience of others." 

"What experience?'* I exclaimed, but my poor mother 
would not hear me out. 
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''What experience!" she reiterated. "Has not a wiion 
between such near kindred as yourself and Harry been ever 
fatal to our house, even from the earliest times? Wild tales 
may have been raised about it; but wild as they are, they are 
founded on truth. A curse has followed every unlawful 
union of this nature in our family, from the day when the 
heir of Sir Reginald Trelawny, whilst yet a youth, was laid 
low in the grave, to that of the sweet boy your cousin Charles, 
80 lately carried forth to the burial from this house ; for he, 
too, was the iirst^bom, the of&pring of first cousins ; such have 
been invariably cut off. A curse in this particular rests on 
the ancient house of Trelawny." 

*' Surely," I said, " in these enlightened times, we may 
deem it superstition." 

" Superstition !" cried my mother; " superstition ! you know 
not what it means. Tell me what you think it is, and I will 
tell you what it is not." 

'' Indeed," said I, " it seems to me, to believe that which 
is neither founded on revealed religion nor on the natural 
order of things, is superstition— is credulity ; it is a fear of 
imagination. 

My poor mother shook her head. " Time," she said, *' is the 
test of truth. Was it superstition, then, to look on the corpse 
of dear Charles, the oflspring of a guilty imion — guilty by 
too close an affinity of blood; and to remember that Ion? 
before he came into the world, the early blight which laid 
him low was foretold as the doom of a first-bom so sprung? 
Is it superstition to feel that there are things in nature, and 
things in spirit, for which we can give no account, yet we know 
they are so? Ts it superstition to believe the very air we 
breathe may be peopled by a thousand witnesses of an essence 
so pure, so etherial, that our gross senses number not one, 
amongst the many given to us in this body, to make them 
apparent to the sight? Is it superstition to acknowledge that 
certain effects follow on certain causes, as regularly as dark* 
ness succeeds light, in the alternations of day and night? Oh, 
Letitia! do not set your weak reason agfdnst experience, 
against truth." 

I was silent; for I saw that on this point it would only be 
to irritate my poor mother, did I attempt by any argument to 
contradict her. She then continued, with an energy which, 
in her weak condition, made us tremble for the consequences, 
to urge upon me every reason she could suggest, to induce me 
to renounce my cousm ; to lead my mind to consider him in 
the same light as one of my own brothers, and, finally, to 
give my consent to wed Sir Francis. This last point I com- 
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bated as well as I could, as well as I dared do, in pity to her 
state, in mercy to my own feelings — for I could not say that 
1 would wed him. 

She told me that she was convinced there were no feelings 
of the human heart but might be led to follow where reason 
pointed the way; that our passions were as enemies, only 
formidable whilst unbound; but once held under the bonds 
of duty, they would become harmless; they might murmur, 
but they would submit, till submission became easy, and our 
very pains at length changed into pleasure. My poor mother 
argued thus, judging me by herself. She has a strong mind, 
a firm resolute character, but she had not, never had, an 
ardent one. 

I ventured to say, that as far as controlling our passions 
when they bordered on guilt might be the question, I entirely 
acquiesced with her; but when she would carry her argument 
so far as to make me believe, if I consented to become the 
wife of Sir Francis Beaumont, that the mere duty enjoined on 
me by my being so could have the power to change my misery 
into happiness, I never could allow it; I dared not run so 
fatal a hazard. I spoke with energy, but she would not 
admit I spoke with truth; and she condemned my warmth of 
manner. Rebecca, I felt 1 had no power to press conviction 
on her mind; for what I said was the result of warm and 
impassioned feelings; and I could not help, at this instant, 
seeing how totally incapable are those who have none, whose 
character is wholly opposite, of judging in another what in 
themselves they can never experience. There are feelings 
which, to be understood, admit not the interpretation of 
language ; they can only be fully comprehended by a kindred 
nature ; they have indeed an attraction like the magnet to the 
needle, that never fails when two such natures meet, and 
draw together by the finest and most certain sympathies of 
the human heart. 

At length I threw myself at her feet; and, when argument 
failed, appealed to her feelings as a mother — appealed to my 
own distress. " Be satisfied," said I, " by telling me I must 
lose my cousin, I must tear him from my heart; but, oh, 
spare me the misery of an ill-sorted, a detested marriage ! I 
will endeavour to bear all other evils; but my very heart 
sickens, my very soul recoils from the bare possibility of that 
— the wife of Sir Francis Beaumont! It is dreadful ! I could 
not survive it." 

"So say all young people," replied my mother, " when they 
would follow tneir own fancies." 

"It is no fancy," I said; " it is truth, fatal truth. Think, 
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my mother, how fearful is that condition of mind where there 
is no room for hope ! Think how I must suffer, when every 
hour of my life — a life once so happy — so alive to kindness, 
to cheerfulness, to every hlessing, shall he so changed, that 
each minute must hang as a hurthen on my soul, to make me 
wish it might he the last. To feel no interest in the concerns 
of others, or of my own ; to look on God's works as if they 
wore perpetual mourning, so sad would all things seem to me ! 
To dread to look hack, for fear of recalling too painfully to my 
mind that happiness for ever lost— not daring to look forward, 
hecause misery will fill up the hlank with her own characters 
of despair. Oh! it is too much — too much! — duty cannot 
demand such a sacrifice. God must reject it, for the vows 
which would hind me to such a state would he a mockery — a 
perjury, at the very foot of the altar. Pity me, do not urge 
me. Speak to my father, he will hear you ; feel for me as a 
mother; think how happy you have been with my father; 
and believe, if there is a cry of despair on earth that may be 
pardoned in heaven, it is that which comes from the heart of 
some poor wretch, who, like me, may be driven to the altar as 
the victim of a hated marriage." I could speak no more; I 
fell on my knees beside the bed ; I laid my head on my mother's 
hands; I literally bathed them with my tears, whilst my whole 
frame shook convulsively from the violent agitation of my 
feelings. My mother said little, for she seemed much exhausted ; 
and she appeared to be overcome, indeed, by the sight of my 
distress. Charlotte, in consideration for us both, persuaded 
« me to say no more, but to retire to my own room, there to 
recompose my spirits. The rest of that day passed heavily on. 
The next, my mother was worse, much worse, and she said 
very little. Yet, every now and then, Rebecca, she would fix 
on me such looks, my very heart was pierced with sorrow. 
That night I insisted on sitting up with her; and, when all 
the house was at rest (the nurse having laid down in the 
small adjoining room), I took my station by her bedside, and 
watched. For some time she was restless and uneasy. My 
thoughts naturally dwelt on the painful subject which had so 
lately been insisted on by my poor mother. I thought of 
Harry, too. I asked my own heart, if to renounce one so 
beloved was an effort beyond what it had courage and virtue 
sufficient to effect. I dared not examine too closely. I feared 
to fathom the depth and strength of my own affections. And 
then I.looked at the poor sufferer sleeping before my eves ; 
and I said, "She is my mother, my mother, my mother!' I 
repeated that word thrice in my own mind, as if I would 
enforce on myself all the awful trains of duties which are an- 
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nexed to so sacred a name. "She is my mother!" What 
an authority ! What a bond ! The mother who bore me into 
life; who sustained me when I was helpless; fed me at her 
breast, and, as she placed my little hands together, as I knelt 
on her knees, first taught me to lisp in childish accents the 
name of my heavenly Father, to pray to Him to bless and 
guide me! To my parents I owe the debt for all things good 
in education, happy in life! On earth they stand to me in 
the place of God; they taught me to know, to love, to praise 
Him — to trust in Him! and, next to my duty to God, is my 
duty to them. How then can I break it, and yet be free from 
deadly sin? 

I asked myself this question, and wept in silence, as my 
reason and my conscience forced on me a conviction contrary 
to my own rebel feelings. Yet Harry — but J will not, dare 
not trust myself to write about him, I may be wretched, but 
I will endeavour to be good; for those, I feel assured, who 
follow what they know to be their duty, especially when to do 
so is pain and sorrow to the heart, will never be abandoned 
by their God. To Him, then, did I resolve to commit the 
event, and not by breaking through the bonds of my first 
earthly obligation, to withdraw firom myself His protection, 
and to take the consequences of such dereliction on myself. 

These thoughts, these resolves, passed rapidly through my 
mind. I looked on my mother — she was sleeping. There 
was an expression of anxiety (or, at least, I fancied so) about 
the countenance, which had not deserted her even in sleep. 
The mouth, too, every now and then, moved, and she would 
fetch a deep breath, as if she sighed. One of her poor thin 
hands lay outside on the bed clothes. I was shocked when I 
thought how it was shrunk and wasted; and I saw her wedding 
ring was so much too large for her now, that it was ready to 
drop off. A wedding ring, Rebecca! What is that? A little 
circle of gold, easily snapped; but, oh, what strength it has 
to bind ! Not fetters of iron are sometimes weightier — firmer; 
not all the powers of earth can remove that little golden circle, 
when it is the token of faith and troth pledged to one unworthy, 
in an unhappy hour ! And would they have me wear such a 
ring — wear it for Sir Francis Beaumont ! I shuddered as the 
idea crossed my mind, when I looked on my sleeping mother. 
There was horror in the thought. 1 turned from it, trembling. 

As I did so, I heard the ticking of a watch very loud near 
the bed. I looked, and saw nothing. I thought of the death- 
watch; and that my poor mother looked at this moment so 
like death, of which sleep in sickness is generally but the pale 
image. A superstitious dread stole over my mind; and, 
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thougli conscious of the folly of my own fears, I could not 
rest till I found out the cause of the sounds; and searched to 
see whether there was really a watch or not in the room. At 
last I saw my mother's gold repeater hanging hy the side of 
the mantelpiece. I took it down, and laid it on a handker- 
chief on the tahle, that I might not so audibly hear that regular 
tick, tick, which now, to my fancy, seemed but to portion out 
the minutes of time, only to let me know my poor mother's 
were fast completing the allotted number to maKe up the sum 
of her hours here on earth. 

I sat down again by the bedside and watched. But I soon 
found, when once the imagination gives way to delusion, that 
it has no immediate power to shake it off; and that fancy has 
no limitation; for you will scarcely credit what I have now to 
relate, nor the strong and deep impression it made on me. 
Yet it could be no more than the vague, the fantastic image 
of my own excited mind. Let me tell it. 

I bad placed the watch on the handkerchief. I heard no 
more of its ticking; it was past midnight The evening had 
closed in gloomily, the night was wet and stormy. The wind 
moaned without, or swept in strong gusts among the old trees 
in the park; and, from time to time, I heard those night- 
sounds in the house which are so apt to startle one who 
watches by the bed of the sick. My mother slept on; all in 
the room was still : and, as I looked on her pale countenance, 
now in this tranquil state, my mind naturally reverted to the 
scene of sickness and of death, which only a few short months 
before had made our house the house of mourning indeed for 
the death of poor cousin Charles. I always loved that sweet 
boy as if he had been bom my brother. I thought of his 
sufferings, his sickness, his piety, the affectionate manner in 
which he had so solemnly warned my cousin Harry and myself 
of the old prophecy said to be so fatal to every one bearing 
the name of Trelawny. And then I dwelt with tenderness on 
the recollection of his last hours. In my "mind's eye" I saw 
him again, as I last beheld him in his coffin, with a counte- 
nance whiter than his shroud, yet placid, unchanged, in its 
angelic expression, even by the pale and marble hues of death. 

I wept at the lively image presented by my own thoughts. 
As I did so the great clock in the tower-house struck one, in 
a deep and prolonged sound. And then I thought, for it 
must nave been fancy, that I heard a sigh from another part 
of the chamber. I started! it must be my mother, thought I, 
I looked, but all was still. The sleeper slept on, and made 
no sign nor sound denoting the least movement, save that of 
a low, regular, and gentle respiration. A handkerchief, she 
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wore above her night-rail, had got partially over her face. I 
removed it, and saw there a fixedness which made me shudder ; 
yet it was but sleep. I glanced my eye once again towards 
that part of the room whence came the sigh ; and, in so doing, 
caught a sight of the gleam of light which shone on an old- 
fashioned looking-glass that hangs on the wall, opposite the 
foot of my mother's bed. Rebecca, my very blood curdled in 
my veins; for, though not distinct in form or feature, but 
shadowy and imperfect, yet with a countenance whiter than 
his shroud, wearing the marble hues of death, and with a 
sternness of expression, so unusual with him in life, I thought 
I saw the image of my cousin Charles, as I had seen it in his 
coffin, as I had that night recalled it to my own mind. And 
the moaning of the wind without seemed at that instant to 
change into groans like those of the dying. I shook in every 
joint; terror seized on my whole frame; there was a dead 
cold feeling at my heart; something seemed to grasp at my 
throat; I tried to cry out, but no voice came. I turned 
wildly to the bed, with the intent to awake my mother, but 
she now appeared to my distracted fancy a corpse ! I thought 
her dead, for she was white, still, immovable. I struggled to 
catch hold of the nearest thing; the light of the fire swam 
before my eyes, the room went round with me : I felt I was 
falling, and I know no more, till I found the nurse (who, it 
appears, had heard me fall, and had jumped out of bed to see 
what was the matter), giving me assistance, as I lay stretched 
on the little couch near my mother's bed. 

She had been awakened, and was dreadfully alarmed at 
what passed. She attributed it to my anxiety, want of rest, 
and watching, for I would not tell her what I fancied I had 
seen in the glass. She insisted on my going to bed. The 
nurse helped me to my own chamber, and Nancy was called 
up to attend upon me. At length I obtained an uneasy and 
disturbed sleep. 

The next day I was so much indisposed that I did not get 
up till very late. I would have gone immediately to my 
mother, but I was told she was much worse, Doctor Marshall 
thought her in great danger, and that she was then hearing 
the prayers for the sick read by Doctor Ruddell ; the Bishop 
being, also, in the room, with Mrs. Docton and her eldest 
daughter. How I got on my clothes, I do not know; I 
seemed almost stupified by this piece of information ; and my 
mind, weakened and harassed by the events of the preceding 
night, the thought that want of duty had produced my mother's 
sickness, preyed on my mind, with an intensity of feeling 
which amounted to agony. Rebecca, I can scarcely even now 
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collect my thoughts sufficiently to remember distinctly all tbat 
passed. 

I was engaged in trying to pin on a shawl, for I felt a shud- 
dering, the effect of my indisposition, and my hands shook 
80, that I tried two or three times before I could do so simple 
a thing, when the door opened, and in came Doctor RuddelL 
He made no pause, no prefacing to that which he had to say; 
and I made none, in those moments of desperation, in that 
which I resolved to do. Well, as it was to be so, perhaps it 
was for the best. Yet, Rebecca, when our friends go before 
ourselves we have usually some little time for preparation 
before the ill news is told. But this was not to be so with me. 
Yet what was spoken ; what I heard to induce what I did, was 
worse than could be the news of any death to me. Well, 
with a vehement mind, when driven to despair, it is better to 
rush on extremes at once. Why stand and contemplate the 
depth of the precipice, when we are fated to take the leap? — 
Yes ! fated : be sure, Rebecca, you say it was fated — all things 
are fated — I will have it so — 1 will never think what I have 
done was the act of my own free will. Yes, there is a destiny 
in circumstances, over which we have no control : to straggle 
against them is vain ; we do but writhe in their toils, for bind 
us they will, and we may not escape ; and that this is fate^ can 
alone be my consolation. To think, Rebecca, that I should 
ever live to find a comfort in the once hated doctrine of 
fatality ! But I will tax reason in all her nicest points, to 
make this thing seem fate to myself. I will tax every faculty 
of my own mind to do so, for our faculties cannot satisfy us, 
unless they bring comfort to our own suffering bosoms. Well^ 
I will try to go on ; for what now avails reflection ! better not 
to think at all, than think till thought becomes fixed on one 
object, and that object ! — it might lead to madness — ^no more 
of it. 

I told you that Doctor Ruddell came into my room. Tears 
were in his eyes, and there was a look of the deepest sorrow 
in every feature of his face. " Oh, my dear child!" he said, 
earnesUy addressing me, ''you have, I fear, killed your 
mother!" 

" GoSd God!" I exclaimed, " do not say so! She may yet 
live." 

" She may," he replied, " she may; but all depends on you. 
Who could have thought it. Mistress Letitia, that you and 
Mr. Harry Trelawny, who I saw loved each other as first 
cousins ought to do, that you should be all the while thinking 
of keeping company together as sweethearts, and I know 
nothing at all about it; it seems wonderful to me. But do 
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think of him no more ; go to your poor mother and say so, 
and you may yet save her — you may save her grey hairs from 
going down with sorrow to the grave. Go, it wUl cost hut a 
word." 

'* Cost hut a word!" I exclaimed : '' oh, that it would cost 
but a life ! and mine should be as freely given as ever was that 
of human victim for a call of duty. But this sacrifice will 
cost more than life — more than " 

'' It will not, it cannot," said Doctor Ruddell. " God will 
bless and comfort the dutiful child, and her days shall be as 
happy as they are long in the land. Say you will marry Sir 
Francis Beaumont, and save your mother's life !" 

"Must I promise to do tnis to save her?" I exclaimed; 
" will nothing less do?" 

" Nothing ; for unless you do this, no power on earth can 
persuade her, but that you will, if she lives or dies, wed your 
cousin, and fall under the curse of a sin; for, first cousins 
and brothers and sisters, she holds to be nearly as one and the 
same in nearness of kindred." 

*' I cannot, I will not wed Sir Francis Beaumont," I said. 

"Then see your mother die!" replied Doctor Ruddell. 
"What a cruelty is this, and all for a fancy!" 

" Will she die? will she really die?" I said. 

" Her mind is disturbed about you," he answered, " even to 
a degree to weaken the faculty of reason ; a frightful super- 
stition has possessed her imagination ; and this is adding fire 
to fever, and must destroy life. Save her — save her, Mistress 
Letitia, before it is too late — spare yourself what will be your 
own after-reflectiona." 

Rebecca, I staid to hear no more. I rushed wildly from my 
own chamber to that of my mother. I went direct to the bed ; 
in doing so, I passed the glass where on the previous night I 
had seen the shadow of the dead ! the dead, who, whilst living, 
had warned me so fearfully about — no matter whom — we will 
not breathe his name ; not now — it would be a sin. 1 threw 
myself on my kness by the side of the bed. I snatched up my 
mother's hand, as she looked with a supplicating eye in my 
face, and seemed to pause for life or death, as my words might 
give the sentence. My father, that venerable servant of God, 
stood weeping by, holding in his hand the book that teaches 
duty and consoles for all pains. Charlotte wept too, and said, 
" Oh, Letty ! do comfort our dear mother, do satisfy her." 

" Be a blessing to your mother ; be a good and happy child," 
said my father; "for the good are the happy." 

" Do not think about my happiness," I replied; "it is of no 
moment. — What am I ? Let me save my mother!" and then 
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vehemently pressing her hand in mine, and speaking, whilst 
the sight of her danger, and the sense of my own duty to God 
and my parents weighed upon me with a force that seemed 
more than natural, Rehecca, I solemnly promised to wed Sir 
Francis Beaumont ? Say not a word — no observation : it is 
done. Yes, yes, it is done. The living and the dead have 
combined to drive me to this pass. The thing is done; for 
am I not solemnly promised at the side of my sick mother's 
bed ? I have given more than life to redeem hers ; I can no 
more. Rebecca, adieu. 

Letitia Trelawnt.* 



LETTER XXIX. 

Mrs, Docton to her daughter Mary. 

My dear Mary, Trelaume, Thursday night. 

I write, as I promised you should hear from me, and as I 
cannot return home at present, for our friends in this quarter 
are in a very unhappy state, as I shall presently shew you. 
Lady Trelawny, though out of danger, is yet confined to her 
room, and very ill. Letitia is not much better either m health 
or spirits. Sir Francis Beaumont is absent for a few days, 
having quitted us on some business connected with his Chan- 
cery suit, that he is anxious to bring to a close. My lord 
bishop is very grave, and, I think, more arbitrary and austere 
than ever; for even Charlotte, I can see, is afraid of him, 
though she is his favourite child. Dr. Ruddell, though a good 
kind of a man, is by no means the best comforter, and with all 
his well-meaning disposition, he knows so little of the world, 
and understands so ill what is going on around him, that he 
generally does and says something out of place. 

I am sorry for poor Letitia; for indeed she has great trouble 
to struggle with ; and deep as her distress of mind is how, it 
will be deeper should she learn all that I know at this moment ; 
for I have witnessed one of the most painful scenes it was ever 
my lot to behold. 

* Tills letter contains a very painful picture of Letitia's feelings, and it 
is no less painful to recollect that in her day, in the affair of marriage, 
children were rarely or never consulted by guardians or parents. Tbey 
were on this point held in the most slavish subjection, and sometimes com- 
mitted to prison if refractory. Many instances of the latter act of tyranny 
are preserved in the biography of the times — a tyranny considered no 
disgrace to either parent or guardian. 
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Yesterday, my lord bishop-begged to speak with me in the 
library. After telling me the consent his daughter had given 
to marry Sir Francis Beaumont, he said, he now felt it to be 
his duty to have some conversation with Mr. Harry Trelawny ; 
and that as I was a very old friend of the family (his wife being 
too ill to be present) he wished me to be in the room, that some 
female friend might satisfy Letitia that wrhat was both said and 
done by him, arose from motives of kindness, and a sense of 
propriety to all parties concerned. My lord then begged me 
to sit down, as he every moment expected his nephew and the 
chaplain. 

I took out my notting, and seated myself at a little table 
near the window, as I did not wish to interfere in whatever 
might pass, nor to seem to be unnecessarily intruding, though 
I was not sorry my lord had asked me to stay ; as, for the 
sake of Mistress Mary Mildred, I wanted to see how Harry 
would take the matter the bishop was about propounding to 
him. The parties arrived. 

I stole a glance at them as they came in ; it was evident 
that Mr. Harry expected a more than ordinary subject of 
discourse with his uncle. He was flushed, and looked very 
anxious, and seemed restless and unsteady, neither knowing 
what to do, or what to say before my lord. He put down his 
hat on coming in, and then took it up again, and twitched 
about his gloves, and shifted his position without seeming to 
know wherefore he could not be quiet ; for, you recollect, Mr. 
Harry has in his usual demeanour all that quietness of manner 
and ease in little actions, which, as Letitia says, is the sure 
note of a gentleman accustomed to good company. Dr. 
Ruddell looked very solemn ; but he, too, seemed awkward 
and embarrassed, and as if he wanted some guidance to learn 
how to comport himself; and at length he took up a book 
that was on the table, and holding it in both hands, looked, I 
thought, very much as he does when about to begin the 
funeral service. 

My lord bowed to his nephew, and gave him a civil good 
morrow, with his usual courtesy ; but there he stopped, and 
all the three appeared like men who were met to confer on a 
matter that each knows must have a painful issue, and which 
each, therefore, is reluctant to begin. 

The Bishop was the first to speak. " I hope," he said, 
" Harry, that my conduct to you since my return home, has 
convinced you that I still regard you as my nephew. I hope 
you are assured of it," 

My lord made a short pause, and Dr. Ruddell filled it up 
with saying — " Mr. Harry Trelawny, my lord, is fully sensible 
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that your lordship is to him the same affectionate kinsman 
and kind patron that you have ever heen. Mr. Harry takes 
it exceedingly kind that you have bestowed upon him a 
copy of that learned and reverend divine, Master Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity ; and I have recommended to him as a 
pleasant diversion of his mind at this time, that he should go 
somewhat deeper than he has hitherto done into the study of 
divinity. Pity Mr. Harry was not brought up for the church." 

Not one word of this did Harry seem to hear ; and my 
lord appeared only to avail himself of his chaplain's speech to 
collect his thoughts and his resolution to enter on the subject 
that was foremost in his mind. "Harry," he resumed, " the 
tutor of your youth, your kind friend Dr. Kuddell, has in part 
spoken to you my mind, touching a subject I could have 
wished had never been entertained by you ; and I now ask 
you, as a young man who has been trained up from infancy 
m the way he should go, if you are prepared to act as duty, 
reason, and necessity require. Have you courage to do right 
for the sake of God and of your own conscience, when to do 
so is painful to your own feelings?" 

Harry started, turned pale, and said in a vehement manner, 
" My lord, I understand you : you would have me renounce 
aU hopes of my cousin." 

" 1 would," said the Bishop. *•' Are you prepared to give 
me your word, that unsanctioned by me, you will see her no 
more?" 

" My lord, this is sudden — this is hard. You do not know 
what you require of me." 

" Pardon me, my dear boy," said Dr. Ruddell ; "his lord- 
ship knows very well what he is about; for he requires 
nothing more of you than what is very simple : to give up all 
thoughts of any future passages of affection, save in the way 
of first cousins, between yourself and Mistress Letitia Trelawny 
— nothing more." 

"Nothing more!" echoed Harry; "why this is all — all to 
me, more than life. Oh, my lord ! let me beseech you — yet 
a moment hear me. You are not aware, perhaps, it is not 
alone the sacrifice of my happiness that you require of me. 
Your daughter " 

"My daughter will not oppose the will of her parents,'* 
said the Bishop ; " but I can have no reliance on her good 
resolutions, so long as you may tempt her to break them. It 
is from you, therefore, that I require a promise of forbearine 
to do so ; a promise to see her no more." The Bishop shewed 
some signs of impatience. 

"My lord," exclaimed Mr. Harry, "you must hear me. 
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This may be the last opportunity I may have to address myself 
to you. You cannot deny me this favour ; nay, it is but 
justice. You will not so far harden your heart against your 
own brother's son as to condemn him unheard." 

"God forbid," replied the Bishop, "that I should harden 
my heart against any man. If I now denied to listen to you, 
it would be more for your sake than for my own. My heart 
feels for you, young man, for it can allow for youth and 
inexperience. It is not hardened." 

" God hardens no man's heart, my dear Mr. Harry," said Dr. 
Ruddell. " To think that he does so is a Calvinistic doctrine, 
not sanctioned by the church, as my lord will explain to you ; 
and so would Bishop Kenn, or Bishop Pearson, the author 
who wrote on the Creed ; for the passage^ concerning the 
hardening of the heart of Pharaoh, is misunderstood by most 
laymen, and by not a few of the clergy ; it needs commentary, 
for thus it stands in the Hebrew — " 

"Not now, good doctor," said the Bishop, mildly interrupt- 
ing his worthy chaplain, who seemed to judge very strangely 
of the cause of poor Mr. Harry's distress, in supposing he 
could at such a moment endure a lecture about Pharaoh, the 
king of the Egyptians. Harry spoke ; the agitation of his 
feelings giving a most vehement expression to every word he 
♦ uttered. 

"My dear uncle," he said, " I was bred under your roof, 
more than under that of my own father, and like a father have 
you been to me. I was, in a great measure, brought up with 
Letitia ; we were children together. Our studies, our sports, 
our affections, our very thoughts were almost as one ; we loved 
before we knew we loved. You, my lord, never forbade it, 
till — till it was too late. Is it then, I would ask, to be expected 
from me, from human nature, that we should, at a word, 
change the very character of our feelings — ^become cold and 
dead to all the past ; and that, too, at the command of those 
who sanctioned, at least tacitly if not avowedly, our affection ? 
My lord, this is cruel : wherefore have you suffered me to be 
always in the sight of Letitia ? wherefore tempt me, where I 
■ was sure to fall ? The thing is not new ; it is an old tale ; and 
I am not the first man whose resolution was unequal to resist 
so strong a temptation to forget his duty." 

"The thing is not new, indeed, my dear boy," said Dr. 
Ruddell ; " for the first temptation commenced with Adam and 
Eve ; and the first man fell by the wiles of the first woman." 

The Bishop assumed a sterner manner, as he now said to 
Mr. Harry, "Sir, you make the very circumstances which 
should have been my security for your honourable conduct an 
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excuse for your own deviation from it. You say that you 
were brought up under my roof — that I treated you as a 
father would a son — that Letitia was always with you, and 
your aifection for her was never reproved. Sir, it was never 
reproved because it was never suspected — never suspected of 
being capable to pass those bounds which reason, duty, con- 
sanguinity, and gratitude to your friends, placed between you 
and my daughter. Young gentleman, it is not well now to 
plead the generous conduct of another towards you, to excuse 
your own wrong; it is ungrateful." 

" My lord, I am not ungrateful ; you cruelly mistake me," 
said Harry. " I never harboured a thought to do you wrong. 
Could the forfeiture of my life but lay bare my heart, you 
should know its sincerity." 

The Bishop seemed a little softened ; he pressed his nephew's 
hand, and looked another way, as if reluctant to witness his 
distress. 

" Oh, my lord!" continued Harry, " have pity on my feel- 
ings; think how young we both were ; think of the greatness 
of the temptation to which I have been exposed, as some 
mitigation of my oifence. Who could see Letitia daily, 
hourly, and not admire her? Who could converse with her, 
and not be charmed with the varied accomplishments of her 
mind ; and more than all, who could live under the same roof 
with her, and witness the many, the endearing qualities of 
her heart, and do other than love her ? Had I never known 
her whilst her hand and heart were free ; had she been pledged 
to another, her engagements, excluding all hope, might have 
prevented the ardour of passion; but even then I should have 
revered, honoured, loved her more than all her sex, as my 
kinswoman, my dearest friend." 

" Nothing forbids your doing so now, my dear boy," said 
Doctor Ruddell, who seemed on the watch to put in a word to 
sooth Mr. Harry's agitated feelings. 

"It is too late," replied Harry, "the strong impulse of 
natural affection has had its sway; it is invincible. It is not 
now as an attachment in its birth ; time has seen its progress 
— time has lent it strength, given it courage to oppose to 
obstacles, resolution; and to support that resolution with 
patience, with an unshaken trust. And, whilst thus fully 
possessed with these feelings, is it that I am called upon to 
give her up — to lose her, and for ever ! This is too much. I 
can arm myself with constancy to meet all other evils — this 
alone unmans me." 

Poor Harry ! he burst into tears as he spoke. I could not 
help weeping to see his distress. There is something very 
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terrible in the sight of a man's grief; it does not soften our 
feelings like that of a woman's — it harrows them, I am sure 
I felt this, as Harry seemed to tremble with emotion, as he 
held the handkerchief to his face. The Bishop looked grave, 
but did not immediately speak. 

Dr. Ruddell was very much aifected; tears stood in the 
good man's eyes; he approached Mr. Harry, and took his 
hand with great kindness. " My dear boy," he said, " do 
cheer up ; do not give way to this — do not. We have all our 
trials; and, may be, a young man's about his sweetheart, 
which till this day I did not think much of, are very hard to 
be got over. And certainly Mistress Letitia is a very pretty 
and a very sweet young lady ; and certainly you never can 
hope to meet with such another ; one so well grounded in the 
classics ; for I took no small pains in giving her good school- 
ing, and very apt was she to learn. But on, my dear boy ! it 
is a Christian's duty to get over all trials; and it is yours to 
conquer this one. And when were the sacrificing duties of a 
Christian other than hard to compass? — ^grievous to flesh and 
blood, grace being opposed to the law. But even heathen 
philosophers knew what belonged to duty, and thought it 
wisdom to abide by it; for you remember what Aristotle says 
— 'I shall repeat it in English, that Mrs. Docton \^ho sits there 
crying, and seems to need a little philosophy herself, may 
understand it: * Good men,' says Aristotle, * are guided by 
reverence, not by apprehension; and they study to avoid not 
that which is sorrowful, but that which is dishonest,' Think, 
my dear Mr. Harry, think of Lady Trelawny, of my lord ; 
would you have their child and their nephew break their 
hearts with disobedience?" 

"Lady Trelawny," said the Bishop, "is very ill. She 
assures me that she did not suspect this attachment till you 
and Sir Francis quarreled." 

" Letitia feared, my lord, feared to " 

The Bishop looked angry, and Doctor Ruddell would not 
therefore permit Harry to go on ; but said, " Mr. Harry, there 
could be no cause for her to fear her father, since my lord, 
like the father in the comedy of the Roman poet, would be 
rather reverenced than feared by his children." And here 
the doctor added something in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, all 
one to me, for I did not understand it. 

" I am not accustomed, nephew," said the Bishop, " to sue 
to my children, or to my dependents; and in both these lights 
I may consider you. " Yet, though I might reasonably expect 
to command your obedience in this matter, I am more dis- 
posed to seek it as a free offering of your good feelings. I 
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require from you, therefore, the promise I have already named, 
to see Letitia no more." 

Mr. Harry walked up and down in great agitation. " My 
lord," he said, "this is sudden; I am wholly unprepared — 
I " 

" No man is at auy time unprepared to do a right action," 
replied the Bishop, " if he entertains just principles ; as, on 
all occasions, they will teach him the right way. Private 
duties frequently demand the exercise of courage and self- 
denial, whilst, for their recompense, the party who practises 
them must content himself with self-applause ; their reward, 
therefore, makes no noise, for it is not echoed by a multitude ; 
but it is in every way nobler ; for the approbation of a just 
conscience outweighs that of a whole world's applause." 

The Bishop spoke this with great energy; Mr. Harry 
replied, " But would it be acting right to repair one wrong by 
doing another ? My lord, I cannot forget that I have now an 
obligation not merely to you, but to your daughter. I have 
won her affections; we have exchanged a pledge of mutual 
faith : and even were my own feelings as indifferent as you 
would have them, I could not now, as a man, as a gentleman, 
give her up without dishonour. I have not seen her on this 
subject; and I will not believe, after all that has passed, she 
could so easily resign an engagement which has been riveted 
by the affection of years. Suffer me to see her." 

"I cannot," said the Bishop, "it would be useless; and 
know, young man, at once to satisfy you on this point, she 
has consented to give up all thoughts of you." 

On hearing this, the blood rushed up into the face of Mr. 
Harry; he started, turned suddenly round to his uncle, and 
exclaimed in a voice of suppressed emotion, " Is it really so?" 

" On the honour of a gentleman," replied the Bishop; " by 
that word of truth which becomes me as a minister of God's 
church, I tell you this is so." 

"She must have been deceived, then," said Harry; " I will 
never think other." 

" Not by me, sir," answered the Bishop, haughtily. " After 
such a suspicion being expressed, I condescend to give no 
further explanation : and I have already, in thus arguing the 
matter with you, condescended too much." 

Harry looked angry at this severity and coldness on the 
part of his uncle; and said, impatiently, " My lord, I ask for 
no condescensions, I ask only for justice." 

"Peace, my dear boy," said Doctor Ruddell, "do not be 
warm; for, as Jeremy Taylor says, anger sets the house on 
fire ; it is a brief madness, and a great let to all discourse and 
sober counsel. Now do be patient." 
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"Be patient!" exclaimed Mr. Harry; "what, when all I 
hold dearest on earth is torn from me at a hlow ! How can I 
be patient?'* 

" Know, then," said the Bishop, with unrelaxed severity, 
" that as a father, as a common friend to all parties, even 
if no higher motive existed, I from this hour solemnly forbid 
you all intercourse with my daughter. You must see her no 
more; she has consented to become the wife of Sir Francis 
Beaumont." 

"The wife of Sir Francis Beaumont! do I hear aright?" 
exclaimed Mr. Harry, turning white as death with passion ; 
" the wife of Sir Francis Beaumont — ^it cannot be!" 

"It is true; she weds that gentleman." 

"By her own free will? her own consent freely given?" 
said Harry. 

" Ay, by her own consent freely given," replied the Bishop. 
" Ask Doctor Ruddell there, and Mrs. Docton ; both were in 
the room; both heard her give it." 

Harry looked wildly round, first at Dr. Ruddell, then at me 
— I said nothing ; but Dr. Ruddell assured him that he heard 
Mistress Letitia Trelawny promise her mother to receive Sir 
Francis Beaumont for her friture husband. 

Harry struck his forehead with his hand ; paced the room, 
stopped; attempted to speak, then paused; and at last said 
with eifort, " My lord, I will be satisfied : this is well, very 
well. Good heavens ! after all that has passed, that she could 
so lightly, so easily forget me — that she should promise to 
wed another, and that other Sir Francis Beaumont ! But I will 
not complain — no, I will not utter one word that should lead 
her to change her purpose. He will triumph, and I — what 
am I ? deceived, betrayed ! A fugitive, a wanderer shall I 
be ; not caring for life, not fearing death. Oh, what a change 
has one moment brought about ! Has she consulted the dic- 
tates of her own heart? Are you sure she has done this ? Did 
she know what she did ? Could she thus ruin me — could she?" 

" Be calm, young man," said the Bishop, somewhat softened 
by the sight of the wild and distracted grief of his nephew ; 
" be calm. It is in vain to resist events that have been brought 
about by a higher power than our own. My daughter, like a 
good child, seeing the danger of her mother, and weighing all 
circumstances with much duty and discretion, consented to 
wed Sir Francis Beaumont." 

"Then, my lord, you shall be, indeed, obeyed," said Mr. 
Harry. "Do not fear me — that word, that one word is 
enough. No, my lord, if 1 can be held so light in your 
daughter's affections, to be as easily shaken off as the most 
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common acquaintance, who might grow troublesome to her, 
she can have no worth in my sight, that I should desire to 
retain her by any promise. She need not fear me. I will not 
interrupt her — no, my heart shall sooner break : and oh, how 
fondly, how truly did it beat to her! My life shall be forfeited, 
my very body shall be cast in the way over which she must 
pass to the altar, ere I would utter to one so false a word that 
might change her purpose. Farewell." 

So saying, he snatched up his hat, rushed from the room 
like a irantic man, and was down the stairs before Doctor 
Ruddell, who followed, calling after him, could overtake and 
calm him. The Bishop forgot me, and, without even looking at 
me, immediately quitted the apartment, and went to his wife. 

I knew you would be desirous to hear what had passed ; and 
though Mr. Harry Trelawny is now so much engrossed with 
the grief of this matter that he is half mad, time and Letitia s 
being married will cure him; because when she is married 
there can be no hope for lum; and I have always heard 
people who understand the human heart better than I pre- 
tend to do, say, that love without hope cannot exist. Time 
will bring all round, I dare say ; and I now begin to see that 
after all Mr. Harry may be the husband of my niece Mary 
Mildred, who is so much in love with him, and having so 
large a fortune, can afford to indulge her fancy. Adieu, my 
dear child, and believe me ever, 

Your affectionate mother, 

Mary Docton. 



LETTER XXX. 
Harry Trelawny to Letitia Trelawny. 

Letitia, I am about to quit Trelawne. Do you know all 
that has happened ? Have you been told the result of my 
interview with your father? I have said I would not see you ; 
but I must not, cannot keep my own resolution. I have had 
nor sleep, nor rest, nor repose in mind or body, since my last, 
my fatal interview with your father. In vain have I hitherto 
endeavoured to see you — could I but see you, all might yet be 
well. But if I ask your sister where you are? how you are? 
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she gives me no answer, or evades my question; or else 
eently reminds me that her father expects me to quitXre- 
Tawne on the morrow. Your mother, J am told, is anxiously 
looking for my departure ; she will not see me ; and nothing, 
I verily helieve, hut common decency of conduct withholds 
my lord himself from thrusting me out of doors : whilst Doctor 
Ruddell, meaning kindly, hut acting unwisely, follows me, 
like my shadow, and pours into my ears words to which I am 
almost insensihle. 

All this is torture. And now that I am near you, in the 
room close hy your own, where we used to sit so often together, 
I cannot gain access to you. Twenty times in the course of 
this mommg have I sent John Jago, to watch for your maid 
Nancy, in the hope to get speech with her; hut she, too, is 
not to he found. What means all this? Am I to he to you 
as if I were already dead; as if I had never heen? I am 
grown a very coward by this torturing state of anxiety; like a 
woman I am all fears — I tremble at the least sound that comes 
near the door, lest you should pass it unknown to me. I fancy 
every trifle into an ominous circumstance of evil. I see you 
not, I hear nothing from you. In mercy to my feelings, break 
this dreadful silence; break it, if it be only to repeat that 
which it is agony for me to hear; for where there is silence 
thus obstinately preserved, the mind will give it a tongue, and 
it will speak only of things that are misery to the heart, misery 
often worse than the truth. 

Letitia, do you know what to-day ist It is that anniversary 
we once proposed to hold so dear. Two years have passed, 
yes! two brief years, since in the laurel walk we first under- 
stood, first confessed to each other our mutual feelings, and 
said they were something more than the affections of a brother 
and a sister. Since then how has time sped with us? Think 
how happy we have been, how wretched now ! 

Oh, those were happy hours! come what may, I will 
endeavour to remember tnat I have been happy. How de- 
lightful is the recurrence of those little periods of time which 
have been marked by such kindly, such dear associations. 
But oh, how melancholy do these memorials of our past years 
recur to us, when they return with every link broken that 
once held together the cherished, the social bond! — then do 
they come graced like a monument, with nothing but the 
memory of what is departed ; for dead hopes and dead friends 
have the same character in themselves, and memory but 
survives to tell the tale of bereavement, of disappointment, of 
wounded peace, of broken hearts, of blight, and misery. 

How have I passed the hours since I last saw you ! I have 

VII. T 
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wandered into ererj spot of the plantations rendered dear to 
me by some recollection connected with yonnel^ Yesterday 
I heard you were about to Tisit your old nune, who is sick 
and like to die — I went towards the spot; I inquired for you, 
but you had not been. 1 then fimcied you ill — unhappy. I 
fancied you could not part with me for e^er, without suffering 
as I suffered. I thought that at the rery moment I felt thus, 
you felt as I did — for is there not a union of hearts, a corre- 
spondence of souls, which cannot be broken? Will not yours 
speak to you? Will not yours picture to you my feelings, 
tnough the wide seas roUed between us, and attempted to 
sunder us, but in vain? Yes! I feel assured it would be so. 
You give me up, Letitia, you abandon me— do this you may; 
but in the very act you lose a portion of yourself; for jiever, 
never again will you find a heart that will be what mine was 
to you ; no other can so well understand yours. 

I wandered amongst the cottages near the park, in the 
faint hope that you would still come to visit the dying woman. 
I saw a female figure approach; the figure was like your own; 
I rushed forward with a beating heart and a throbbing head, 
but as I drew near, I recognised Mary Mildred! She slightly 
noticed me, and passed calmly on to the cottage of the nurse. 
I felt vexed and irritated with myself for having by this error 
occasioned my own disappointment. I was ill for the rest of 
the day — ill, sick at heart, and could nowhere find rest. 
W^hen night came, I walked under your window, till after 
midnight; I watched that window tiU no light could be seen; 
you had then, I fancied, retired to rest, whilst I could find 
none. 

I left the spot with feelings I dared not examine. For 
some moments they were bitter — bitter even to you, for I was 
in a mood bordering on despair; and despair is the very spirit 
of evil; it is hardened and wild, devoid of all good. The 
worst crimes, I am convinced, spring from this passion, for it 
knows no check. Well may tne great enemy of mankind 
whisper to the afflicted soul — despair! In the desire to in- 
dulge my own miserable feelings, I passed the greater part of 
the night in wandering in the park. My thoughts were rest- 
less, busy in self-torture; not a circumstance did they let pass 
that could inflict pain. So horrible was my state of mental 
suffering, that at one moment I dared even impiously say to 

myself, that misery had a right to but no more; these 

were thoughts of momentary madness; I am sane now. 

But, oh, Letitia ! do not drive me to this fearful state again 
— think, think is there nothing due to me? nothing to the 
hope you once encouraged, and permitted to twine around my 
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heart ? Yes ! till it became a portion — a vital portion of my 
being. Is there a necessity, is there a reason, can there be a 
duty which demands my destruction? A thousand times I 
say to myself, that I ought not so easily to have resigned you ; 
I call it weakness to have done so, and curse that weakness 
which, under an imaginary claim upon my honour, laid a 
chain on my free will, when my heart beat high to claim you 
for ever as my own. I felt faint, sick to the very soul with 
these reflections: indeed, so ill was I, that for a moment I 
thought death near me, and then I reproached myaelf for 
having lived to injure your peace. What thoughts, what 
feelings, what truths burst upon us, at the fancied approach 
of death ! How seldom are we permitted to profit by them ! 

I am interrupted: — John Jago tells me that he has an 
opportunity of conveying my letter to you himself, and can 
bring me your answer. Letitia, see me once more ! but once 
more, and all may yet be well. Oh, let not others separate 
us without a word — without a last adieu! One brief adieu — 
but one. In that we will forget the past; we will think only 
of the present What are circumstances to us? Can we not 
find our own world within our own hearts? Are they not 
guiltless? Do not then fear to see me; I will not shake your 
resolution; no, you never, never will be mine ; all is combined 
against me, I see it, I feel it. My days will henceforth pass 
as a blank, for they must bear no characters of hope ! 

Grudge me not then this last consolation. I have asked you 
for your picture; I should have valued it as the only object 
left to me in life . a shadow would have been mine, it could 
have done no harm. But you have denied it to me, and why 
should I ask it you again ? Let me see you but once more, to 
look my last on that dear face — to hear the last accents of your 
voice, whose tones will dwell in my recollection even in the 
hour of death. Would that hour were come ! See me, Letitia ! 
I await your answer in awful suspense — hasten then to give 
it to the 

Unfortunate, unfortunate, 

Harry Trelawny. 
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LETTER XXXI. 

Letitid's reply. 

No, Harry, no, it must not be — I must not, dare not see you. My 
mother has been worse again, much worse ; T have this moment 
quitted her side. She parted from me in the full conviction 
that I would keep my promise. Her life may be saved by its 
fulfilment — ^lost if 1 fail. She shall not be deceived. To see 
you would be vain. Of what avail, then, the misery of our 
parting? Parting! yes, Harry, I have written it; I will not 
blot the word. Think me unkind; think me faithless, peir- 
jured — think of me what you will, I can bear all — ^all, so I 
am saved the guilt of being the destroyer of my poor mother. 
To argue with her is useless; and have I not given my word? 
— to do what? — no matter. Think you that I do not feel? 
Oh, Harry ! could you but know my heart — pity, and not anger, 
would possess yours; for I am lost to hope, to happiness! 

Farewell, my cousin, farewell — see me no more; seek to 
see me no more. Do not write to me : I must not read your 
letters — no, I must not. Henceforth to do so would be a 
crime. If I can avoid it, I will never hear you named^ yet I 
am not unkind. Now, on my bended knees, whilst I write 
these few lines, and can scarcely see to write them for my 
tears, I fervently implore an Almighty Providence to shower 
down blessings on your head. May you be happy! — I will 
not say forget me; but remember me, if it may be so, with 
gentler, more subdued feelings. Remember me as you would 
the dead; for dead I am to you, to myself, to every hope of 
life. Happen what may (and there is no sin in saying this) I 
will not forget you ; I will think of the days of our childhood, 
of old and happy times. 

Farewell, Harry, farewell dearest cousin; to pray God to 
bless you will be the constant, the last prayer of 

Letitia Trelawnt. 
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LETTER XXXII. 
From Harry Trelawny to Colonel Sydney Godolphm. 

Dear Godolphin, 

Your letter has arrived at a right moment. It is most 
welcome. Yes, Godolphin, I accept your offer. I will join 
you. My purposes, you say, have long been wavering in the 
balance; tney no longer waver — no matter what has fixed 
them. Something has passed; something strange and like a 
dream ; yet there was pain in it — too keen to be a fancy — ^but 
it is past: henceforth I am your own; do with me as you list. 
I know the risk; do not talk about it; all that part of your 
letter I scarcely read to an end. I know it all. I know 
henceforth what I am — what I may be. If we gain the day, 
England numbers me amongst her deliverers; honour will be 
mine. Why not an honourable death? There is a chance for 
it in the coming storm ; and that is worth the trial. If we 
fail, why then the name, the fate of a rebel will be mine : 
Tower-hill and the block, no matter what drove me to it 

Do not doubt me — I can be a man. Do not talk about my 
feelings, I have no feelings-— none now. My breast is hard, 
it scarcely needs steel; nevertheless you shall see it bear a 
corslet for Monmouth. I will be with you, and observe all 
secresy, at the place and time you have named. Till then 
farewell. 

And believe me, 

I rest your true friend, 

Harry Trelawny. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 
From Harry Trelaumy to Colonel Sydney Godolphin. 

Dear Godolphin, 

You will be surprised at receiving this, instead of seeing me 
at the appointed place ; but three or four days must elapse 
before I can possibly join you, in consequence of some cir- 
cumstances I am about to relate — scarcely need I add in strict 
confidence. But though I shall, in this letter, tell you much 
that will surprise you, yet you will not know all. If the affair 
were merely my own concern, this reserve would not exist 
towards you, the friend of my bosom ; but I cannot violate the 
confidence of another, without acting in a manner unbe- 
coming the character of a gentleman. All, however, I am at 
liberty to mention, you shall hear. 

You may judge by my last (written in moments of such 
distraction, that I fear it was scarcely intelligible), with what 
feelings I quitted Trelawne — quitted her who I had once 
thought my own ! Yet to go was best; as still to linger in the 
presence of her we love; to know that we are beloved; to feel 
it, and at the same time to feel that imperious duty forbids 
hope, is a state of such torture, that I can conceive none equal 
to it, save in minds which suffer the torments of an unavail- 
ing remorse. But this is sad weakness; to dwell on the subject 
is out to court pain. Letitia can never be mine ; she will be 
the wife of another. What should Letitia then be tome? Yet 
what feelings are mine when I but recall her image! When 
I recall but a single tone of her voice, how it thrills and 
unmans me! I cannot hide the truth from myself: of all the 
women I have ever yet beheld, she was the most suited to my 
taste, to my character. In Letitia I have lost the woman who 
would have understood and shared my feelings, my pursuits; 
the charm of whose sweetness would have survived youth, and 
even in the decline of age would still have borne with it that 
mild lustre which would have shed over our evening hours a 
solemnity of happiness less passionate, but not less endearing 
than that which we experienced in the first dawn of our 
affections. 

I am convinced, Godolphin, a man is not wise who makes 
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his choice on the fancy of a moment. Many are the years 
he may live ; and after a few summers are past, if his hahits 
are domestic, would he have his home that of the heart, his 
first view should he to seek a companion in her he loves and 
weds. With such a mind as Letitia's, what a companion have 
I lost! But she is gone; and I have nothing now left whose 
loss could hlight my hopes, for I have nothing to hope: all 
with me is regret. What a state of existence ! 

I told you I did not linger at Trelawne ; nor did I think it 
right to go to Butt's-head, lest my father should put questions 
to me which at this moment I could not answer with truth, with- 
out hetraying that cause in which we have so lately hecome 
partisans. I had, nevertheless, some business to transact for 
him with Northmore, which it was absolutely necessary should 
be done before I quitted the West. Glad to have some employ- 
ment not immediately connected with myself, I determined 
to enter upon it at once, and then join you. It was early day 
when I saw the last of Trelawne, and I rode through wind and 
storm to do what was required of me, eager to fly, were it 
possible, from my own thoughts, on bidding adieu to scenes 
once so happy, and now so changed, so full of bitterness to me 
— of that no more. 

It cleared up towards the afternoon ; I went to Northmore, 
and executed my father's commission. On the next evening 
I rode to Looe, purposing to remain there for the night, and 
on the morrow to commence my journey towards you. Uneasy 
in mind, and finding myself incapable of turning my thoughts 
to any other than the one painful subject, I could not endure 
the quiet of my own solitary chamber at the inn. 1 snatched 
up my hat, and walked down to the cliffs between Looe and 
Talland. For some time I idled about among them, now 
looking down on the beach and the sea, which from these 
heights affords an imposing spectacle, and gazing on the 
surge and foam breaking on the shore and whitening beneath. 
In this walk I found a relief to my agitated spirits that I had 
not known for some time past. I was once more calm, better 
able to collect my thoughts, and to muse on the probable 
course of events in that bold undertaking in which, Godolphin, 
we are now both engaged for the deliverance of our oppressed 
country. 

The chiming of the distant waves and of the surges, as they 
came rolling in among the rocks below, the view of the out- 
stretched and interminable ocean, with all the beautiful varie- 
ties of blues, and greens, and shadowy purples from the clouds, 
passing above in rapid movement, combined to soothe and to 
tranquiUise my restless mind; and in this scene of grandeur. 
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precipice, and solitude, I became more the master of myself 
than I could have hoped to be so soon after so severe a wound 
had been given to my peace, and whilst that wound was yet 
bleeding and fresh. 

I felt how reviving, how free from wasting care, and vain 
and varying hope, must the heart of that man be, who can 
say he has given it to the love of Nature, when she is his only 
mistress. In that love all is peace : the world can lay no 
hand upon it to snatch it from his possession, no contending 
principle' intervenes to call up a war between duty and the 
will : there are no multiplied struggles, no galling restraints ; 
for the love of nature may be avowed in the presence of men 
and angels. It has all the deep joy of the affections, without 
the agitating tumult of the passions : it is, like holy love, an 
emanation of the heart towards God. 

Full of these reflections, and thankful that I could make 
them, I sat down on the ledge of a rock which projected 
immediately over the precipice beneath ; and whilst I seemed 
to myself the sole occupant of the wide immensity of land and 
sea, and rock and cliff, by which I was surrounded (for not a 
living thing, save a sea-bird, which now and then made its 
flight above my head, was within sight), my thoughts became 
active, pensive, but less desponding ; sensible of pain, yet not 
devoid of the energy to make me determine to meet disap- 
pointment with courage, and oppose resolution to whatever 
of suffering it might yet be my lot to endure. 

I am much disposed, Godolphin, to believe that if a man 
examines his own heart, he will find it is never in complete 
repose ; it never rests on the present. What he is, to him is 
as nothing — nothing that satisfies; the past and the future 
form his world. The last is for youth, ana takes the character 
of hope ; the first for age, and becomes retrospection. With 
the past all is melancholy, because our pains remain, whilst 
our pleasures have found wings ; and the future is all specu- 
lation, because it is the field of imagination, where we scatter 
our plans, and suffer our expectations to grow, flourish, or 
wither, as our fancies may direct them. Thus does every man 
continually remove the objects of his life to a distance ; ever 
near, yet never attained ; whilst the present, the sole time he 
can call his own, escapes him, and he too often loses the 
golden hour of opportunity by his own neglect to turn it to 
account. 

Thoughts like these were favourable to me in my present 
state of feeling ; they were no less favourable to the plans I 
had in agitation ; and I determined that I would not lose the 
opportunity before me of serving a patriotic, a righteous 
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answer it to heaven, not to neglect his request to come to him 
with all speed at his solitary habitation near the Cheese-wring. 
There were causes, he said, which rendered his seeking me, 
at this moment, impossible; and did he do so, it would defeat 
the very purpose for which he so earnestly desired to see me. 
He added, that to the last hour of my life I should rue it, did 
I fail him at this crisis; and concluded with a dark hint that 
roused all the feelings of my inmost soul, and was of itself 
sufficient to make me, at all hazards, resolve to obey him ; for 
he hinted that he had a communication to make to me about 
Sir Francis Beaumont. Lastly, for fear of accident, he advised 
me to destroy his letter as soon as I had read it. 

Twice or thrice I read it with the utmost attention, and then 
committed it to the flames. In a few minutes I was on horse- 
back : my horse being quite fresh, I spared neither spur nor 
speed tLll I drew near the appointed spot. I saw Daniel 
Gumb ; I listened to all he had to tell me with emotions it 
would be vain in me to attempt to describe. I acceded to all 
he required, even in its most fearful particulars, for I felt the 
truth of all he said — the necessity for doing so. I am about 
executing a charge he laid upon me, with much energy and 
feeling; I trust I shall succeed in it; but the affair wiQ occupy 
some days, hence arises my delay to join you. More I must 
not say, for to say more would be to betray the confidence 
reposed in me« Rest satisfied, Godolphin, that what I do is 
on sure grounds. But the feelings that have been called up 
by this interview with the enthusiast are of a nature I must 
not, dare not dwell upon, even to you. 

However, I am resolute ; nothing can change my purpose. 
Adieu, till we meet; if I live, I will not fail you. 

Dear Godolphin, 
• Ever your faithful friend, 

Harry Trelawnt. 



Extracts from the Journal of Harry Trelaumy^ which appear 
to throw some light on the events so imperfectly explained in 
the preceding Letter. 

I shall never forget that eventful evening, nor my interview 
with the extraordinary man whose energy of character I had 
before witnessed when drawn forth under no common circum- 
stances. It was evening, for the day was fast closing in, ere I 
reached the appointed spot The sun was nearly set, as I 
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entered on that wild and desolate space, where, on its heights, 
alone and estranged, as it seemed, from the ordinary inter- 
course of his fellow men, dwelt this enthusiast of the wilder- 
ness ; his own labour had made it his home. Heavy clouds 
were in the sky; their extremities fringed with the hue of 
sulphurous red, reflected from the declining sun, that threw a 
rich tinge upon that noble vestige of British idolatry — the 
Cheese-wring of Cornwall. The whole of the surrounding 
moor was of a dark and uniform brown, or purple ; and the 
wind, which had risen as the sun declined, moaned amongst 
the old rocks and stones, like a lament for the dying day. 

As I drew nearer, 1 perceived standing beneath the Druid 
altar, and overshadowed by its pendant rocks, that man of 
mystery and power (for there ii power in him, however poor 
his condition — the power of a master mind) who had so struck 
me with a feeling of awe blended with wonder, when I had first 
seen him a wanderer and a stranger, at the house of Hawkins 
at Polperro. Nor had I been less struck when I had subse- 
quently beheld him, as a prisoner, confronted before his 
judge. Sir Francis Beaumont, who seemed, as 1 well remem- 
bered, to quail before the glance of his eye, and to fear the 
very man he held in the bonds of the law, under his own 
more immediate authority. I recollected all the particulars of 
that strange scene in the hall at Trelawne ; and that some 
most inexplicable connexion appeared to exist between the 
magistrate and the prisoner, whilst they were each swayed 
by the most bitter feelings towards each other, and yet were 
desirous to avoid any extremities in their opposition. They then 
appeared to me like hostile powers, who join but never unite ; 
stand side by side to repel a common danger, apprehended by 
each, yet obvious to no other party, and ready to fall upon 
each other in deadly conflict, so soon as that danger should 
be removed. 

As I approached, the enthusiast recognised me. " You are 
come then," he said; "1 doubted not you would come; 
welcome to these barren rocks, for they are all that I can call 
my home. I have watched for you more than an hour- 
follow me ; we must not confer here — fear not : we shall be 
safe where I am about to take you." 

I dismounted, spoke a few words, and leading my horse by 
the bridle, followed him. He made me tie up the animtu 
under a wretched shed that stood, half decayed with damp and 
neglect, behind one of the piles of granite. He now con- 
ducted me to his singular dwelling, which he had partly 
excavated from the earth and rocks, and partly built amongst 
the latter with rough unhewn blocks of stone. He raised the 
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latch of the little door, and we soon stood within his apartment. 
It was composed of rough stonework and planks. All here 
spoke the poverty of the indweller. Nothing hut a few things, 
ahsolutely necessary for the common comforts of existence, 
were to he seen, except some hooks ranged carefully on a 
wooden shelf; and I saw a glohe, with a few astronomical and 
mathematical instruments. He trimmed his lamp, that was 
already lighted, as it stood on the tahle. 

He commenced his discourse in an earnest manner, and 
told me that his children were in another portion of his small 
dwelling : they were gone to rest. 

"Are you then a father, Mr. Gumh?" said I. 

" I am indeed a father," he replied; "and if I live I will 
he the parent of my children's minds, and not alone that of 
their earthly frame. They have heen horn and hred in the 
hard lot of extreme poverty, almost of want. But I keep 
them far from the contamination of an evil world, and they 
are the hetter for it. Their pure spirits will shine the hrighter 
hereafter; even as this lamp (he was trimming it as he spoke) 
hums well and clear with slight care, whilst its flame rises 
amidst the free air of these mountain heights, it would sicken 
and hurn hut dimly in the foul vapours of a crowded and 
pestilential world." 

" Now I rememher me," I said, " I have heard that you 
have children ; it was mentioned to me hy a lady who once 
saw them. They must he douhly dear to you in such a soli- 
tude as this is." 

" They are dear to me, dear as my life's Wood," he replied; 
" yet is there one thing dearer. But my children ! I will do 
my duty to them as a father. I will sustain them in innocence 
and peace, even as the old trunk of the forest oak sustains 
the hranches that shoot from itself. To them I will extend a 
full distrihution of godly knowledge : how different from that 
to he plucked from the tree of worldly knowledge! What £ 
design for them is like the invigorating sap, that gives health 
to make glorious the fruits of the tree, that they may ripen 
for the harvest of immortality. They shall learn to know God 
in the wilderness; to worship Him amidst this waste, and, as 
Jacoh, to dedicate to Him an altar of sacrifice in these rude 
and majestic rocks — Who was the lady that told you of my 
children?" 

" I heard them spoken of hy a daughter of Bishop Trelawny." 

" Ay," he replied; " I rememher it well. She came hither 
once with a lad in her company — the poor hoy who was so 
lately in peril. It is of him that I woula this night speak." 

" Of Samuel Elliot," I said. " I hope ho new peril threatens 
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him ; for I cannot but remember tbat you must have possessed 
some strange means of learning his former danger, since you 
warned him of it." 

" I did," replied the recluse. 

" Yet that warning, Mr. Gumb, — I shall speak to you 
frankly, because in matters of such vital import, plain speech 
is ever the most honest, — that warning seemed to me of a 
very doubtful character, for it hinted at unexplained danger, 
without anv one effort being made on your part to avert it. 
Now knowmg, as you evidently did " 

The recluse interrupted me. " You would say that knowing, 
as I did, an attempt would be made to seize the boy, I ought 
to have interposed by calling in the proper authorities to ' 
protect him." 

'* Such would have been the obvious and sure course to 
preserve him." 

" And by so doing to ruin myself," he replied. " A small 
matter, may be, in your eyes; but know, that with my ruin 
consequences would have followed, discoveries would have 
been made, the extent and evil of which you have yet to learn. 
You say I possess strange means of intelligence: you will 
thiak them more so when J tell you that I know your purpose 
at this hour. You have consented to join those gentlemen, 
heart and hand, who are now on the stir to save this country. 
You are become a partisan in the gallant Monmouth's medi- 
tated design to land on these shores, and claim the crown of 
England.'^ 

I started^n hearing this : the extent and correctness of his 
information astonishea me — an exclamation of surprise escaped 
my lips. " This is marvellous," I said. " Surely I thought 
my purpose was known only to one friend, for only to one 
have I communicated it." 

" To Colonel Sydney Godolphin, you would say," he added. 
"It is not from him, however, that I know it. But in an 
enterprise like Monmouth's there are many honourable men 
confederated. Your name was deemed of too much importance 
not to be other than speedily communicated by Colonel Go- 
dolphin to such as are leaders of this enterprise in the West. 
No man joins us but his name is known to me. I have gained 
my post of confidence by long and hard service for the Pro- 
testant Duke. He who, under God, we trust will be to us as 
Joshua was of old, the leader who shall go forth with a host 
to do battle in a most righteous quarrel. Thus circumstanced, 
think you now that my life is of value? of more value than 
this aged frame would seem to indicate to one who knew not 
for whom I act. Yes ! mine is a life of incessant labour, both 
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of body and mind, of daily sacrifice; and I glory in that 
poverty which proves that my feelings of patriotism are free 
from all selfish ends." 

" Mr. Gumb," I said, "patriotism I have ever thought a 
virtue that grows best and nourishes most in the man whose 
fortunes have worn a hard and stem aspect, and with such 
you seem to have made close acquaintance." 

" Ay," he replied, " adversity and Daniel Gumb have long 
been as brothers. He is now, it is true, somewhat shaken 
with years and grief, but his mind has never quailed. He is, 
perhaps, like some old ship of the seas, that, though it is 
battered and weather-beaten, yet holds on its course, telling 
the tale of many a storm and maiiy a battle, whilst it may yet 
endure for a season, and keep its n'ont erect above the waters, 
unless it be overwhelmed by some too sudden and too mighty 
tempest. Aged though 1 am, yet to the last will I raise this 
arm in the cause of liberty. If it fails, I can but die, for 
tyranny shall never bind on it a chain." 

"Knowing, then," 1 replied, " as I now do your purposes, 
and you mine, you need not fear to communicate to me what- 
ever you may be in possession of respecting the safety of this 
poor boy, for whose preservation 1 feel the deepest interest. 
But I would entreat you to be explicit : do not give me dark 
hints and imperfect information." 

" I will do all you require," he replied ; "I will speak plain 
truths — terrible truths. But first I must demand of you one 
thing." 

"What thing?" I exclaimed. " I am ready to give you 
any reasonable assurance that you need not fear to trust me.", 

" You have the look of honesty," he said, bending on me his 
keen and penetrating looks. "There is in you the open brow, 
the eye that never turns aside from scrutiny, the unstudied 
speech, the frank avowal, all shew the guileless honesty of 
youth. Yet in you there is also the warmth, the eagerness, 
the high stomach of the passions — those passions which, like 
a hot-reined horse, will too often carry away him who essays 
to master them. These are what I fear in you ; and, there- 
fore, before a word passes my lips — of a matter that you will 
find to be as secret as it is dangerous — I require of you an 
oath — af , a solemn oath, that not one word of what I shall 
this night reveal shall ever pass your lips, save by my per- 



mission." 



" How then so bound," J said, " how can I step forward to 
serve this boy — if to serve him be the aim and the end of your 
purposed communication?" 

" You may do aU that is needful," he replied; "yet in one 
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dangerous thing that I must make known to you, you must 
hold your peace; and to do this you must he sworn." 

"I will not hlindly take any oath," 1 said. " For aught I 
know you may reveal to me things that it may he contrary to 
the laws hoth of God and man I should keep secret. You 
may make me, hy my silence, a party to the foulest guilt. I 
will not he so sworn. Take my word, as a gentleman, for the 
assurance of my prudence. I can safely promise that I will 
be regulated by honour and caution ; that I will reveal nothing 
unless the laws of God and my own conscience compel me to 
speak out. Trust me, then, frankly." 

"I will not trust you," he replied, sternly, "without the 
oath required. For know, young man, what I have to reveal 
will make you the master of such facts as, did you betray 
them, would enable you to drive hence with obloquy that 
hated wretch who is about to wed the very woman to whom 
you have devoted your affections." 

"Great God!" I exclaimed, "is such knowledge — are such 
facts in your keeping? and you know, too, that I love my 
cousin ? — ^that " 

" I know all," he said — "all. I know this, also, that Sir 
Francis Beaumont is a villain — a villain trebly dyed in ini- 
quity, unfit to breathe the very air where honest men walk 
abroad, lest he contaminate it. No crime is beyond his com- 
pass, if it suits his interest to commit it. I know, likewise, 
what must be the misery of the unhappy woman who is sacri- 
ficed to him." 

" And knowing this," I cried, " you will bind me to secresy 
by an oath. This is requiring of me more than human nature 
could have patience to endure. Give me the means to save 
her, and trust to my prudence in their use." 

" I will not trust to your discretion under any such tempta- 
tion," he replied; "I will not reveal this thing, unless the 
bond of a high and holy oath warrants me for the safety of 
that which 1 must trust to your keeping." 

' " Do not fear me," I reiterated ; " I am so unhappy in those 
circumstances under which I now labour, in the ruin of my 
dearest hopes, that I am careless, almost desperate of conse- 
quences, as far as they affect myself. But where another is 
concerned, I have still the honour, the feelings of a man left, 
to make me careful of such consequences. Can you then 
think that I should be indifferent to your safety ?" 

He smiled, as he said in reply to this, " What would my 
safety be in vour eyes, when compared to the preservation of 
your hopes for the mistress of your affections ? Would you, 
possessing the knowledge of such facts as I can give you, 
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stand by and see her wedded, and yet hold your peace ? No, 
well do I believe, passion, in the whirlwind of its course, is of 
more than human force ; and love, imperious love, bows down 
the head of reason, makes judgment a very slave, and su£Pers 
no let in its attempt to win the prize of beauty. Either give 
me the solemn assurance I require, or go hence as you came, 
and live to know that heart-gnawing feeling — a late and 
lasting repentance, that you .might have saved the life of an 
innocent fellow-creatiu'e, and you would not." 

" The life of an innocent fellow-creature !" I repeated with 
siurprise ; "is this boy's life then threatened with danger?" 

" It is, I fear it is — believe me there is cause to think it." 
He spoke with eagerness. "The boy's life will be in danger, 
and that by the most subtle arts. He may fall, and no man 
suspect the means that cuts him off. Ana then," continued 
he, in that strong figurative phrase which usually distinguishes 
the energetic language of this enthusiast, " many a fair branch 
is withered by the blight in darkness and in night ; morning 
sees the dead blossoms and the fallen bough, but who has seen 
the hand that smote it ? Believe me there are those who 
have power to do evil stealthily in these times, who may 
strike, yet are hidden — against whose s^irord innocence hath 
no defence; for, though it be strong in itself, and encompassed 
round about, as with a wall of brass, yet treachery may deal a 
fatal blow. The boy is lost if you refuse your assistance to 
him, and then Sir Francis Beaumont escapes in safety." 

"After all you have this night spoken concerning Sir 
Francis Beaumont," I replied, "that man must be well known 
to you. You have, or i am much* mistaken, some strange 
connexion with him ; yet I cannot but believe you abhor botl^ 
himself and his villany; wherefore then should you spare 
him?" 

" I dare not give him up to justice," replied Daniel Gumb, 
" for if I did, such is the baseness of his spirit, that in order 
to save himself from the consequences of his private crimes, 
he would betray Monmouth, make his bargain of immunity 
with the king, and ruin our cause. For the sake of that 
cause alone do I now spare him." 

" I did not even suspect that he was embarked in it;" I 
answered. " Had I known this, I should have hesitated ; for 
surely such a man, for some purpose of his own, may betray 
us all to death and ruin. Why was such a character as Sir 
Francis Beaumont permitted to become a partisan in so 
honorable an enterprise?" 

"Oh, sir!" replied Daniel Gumb, "you are, I see, yet 
young in plots — in the necessities of enterprise. Think you 
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that when an army goes forth to do battle in a good cause, 
that the leader who guides it stands to pick his men by their 
morals and their virtues? No, he welcomes all hanas — all * 
hands that can wield a sword ; and such he uses, and so, by 
divine power, the evil are made to become the instruments of 
good. £ven such an instrument is this Sir Francis Beaumont, 
worthless in himself, yet having power, fortune, counsel, 
daring, that make him capable of doing great service. He is 
devoted to Monmouth.*' 

" Are you assured of it?" 

" Certain," said Daniel Gumb ; "yet I abhor the man. But 
he and his means will be as a mighty plague to our enemies, 
even as the storm and the hail and the murrain were to the 
Egyptians. Evil things were they in themselves, but foul 
reptiles and locusts, and death itself, were welcomed by the 
Israelites of old, when they came to humble the pride of 
Pharaoh and all his host. Even so do I welcome this man 
for Monmouth." 

"Yet you should remember," said I, "that no public neces- 
sity can sanction a connivance with private guilt tf Sir Francis 
Beaumont is guilty of such crimes as you say you can convict 
him of; whatever might be the consequences, you ought to 
give him up to public justice." 

"It cannot be," he replied: "these are times when Justice 
must cast down her balance. No, rather than give him the 
opportunity to save himself by betrajdng us, I would give up 
not this boy only, but my own children, to the malice of his 
heart." 

" You would emulate the stem virtues of a Roman father." 

" I would save my country," he replied. " You know not 
what I have endured for her sake. I have borne with this 
man, felt his injuries, seen his injustice, suffered by it, and 
have kept silence on his deeds. Yet thus much I will say, 
that the time may come when I may give you the liberty to 
make known to all the world what I shall now reveal to you 
alone, under so hard a bond. I may step forward hereafter to 
confirm the truth." 

"Is there a possibility that you really may do this?" I 
exclaimed; "may such a time come ere it is too late? Do * 
not trifle with me — do not tempt me with false hopes — I would 
, freely serve the boy — serve him at any personal risk; yet 
such an oath as you require " 

" Will be no crime in you," said Daniel Gumb ; " hear me 
calmly. Our plans once matured, Monmouth landed, and 
master of a fair field, not an hour will I delay to give you the 
permission you desire to reveal all. You will then have it in 

VII. u 
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your power to save the woman you love from the rival armis 
of a villain. For I have done such service to Monmouth, 
that he cannot hut listen to such a charge as I shall prefer 
against this man, nor can he refuse to do the justice that I 
shall require on the head of Sir Francis Beaumont, who will 
then he in his power. Do you still hesitate ? there is no other 
course — it is hut a choice of evils." 

" Your promises are large," I said; " but what assurance 
can you give me that I may trust to you for their full per- 
formance?" 

'* I can give you assurance, such as you cannot doubt Did 
you never hear your father say, that when he was taken 
prisoner after Worcester fight, a republican, who had influence 
with his party, recognised Colonel Trelawny as a Cornish 
gentleman of courage and worth, and saved him firom that 
death he was about to receive from one of Cromwell's officers, 
to whom he had given offence, by his determined refusal to 
yield after the battle?" 

" I have often heard my father speak of that generous 
republican who saved his life, when the hand of cruelty was 
about to rob him of it. I have heard also him regret that he 
never learnt the name of his deliverer." 

" Well," said Daniel Gumb, " I was that man. I knew 
your father for a Trelawny, though he knew not me ; and in 
doing him a service like to that which David did to Saul 
after the battle, I was careful to conceal as much as possible 
the act, lest, had it been noised abroad, I might have been 
visited with some heavy penalty for having procured the escape 
of an enemy. He was a brave man ; none fought better for 
Charles Stuart in Worcester field than did he. Now will you 
trust to my assurances of honourable dealing with you?" 

" I dare hesitate no longer," I said; " repugnant as I feel to 
do this thing, yet I will take the oath you require of me." 

" I will keep faith with you, do not fear," said Daniel Gumb. 
'^ You shall be fully satisfied ; and I doubt not that God, whose 
justice, though d^ayed, never fails in the issue, will prosper 
our efforts in this and in every honest cause." 

The enthusiast who had proposed these things to me, and 
had so worked on my mind and availed himself of my feelings 
for Letitia, to induce me to take a blind oath, now drew forth 
his pocket Bible ; for, like most of the old republicans, he car- 
ries one always about him. He presented it to me with an 
air of authority, and I made the solemn appeal to the God of 
heaven and of earth, in confirmation of my promise. 

He was satisfied ; and then with a manner in which there 
was much of deep feeling, called forth by the recollection of 
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the circumstances he had to relate, he told me (with the 
accents, the language, the connected clearness, and the energy 
that denotes truth in every word) certain most extraordinary 
facts respecting Sir Francis Beaumont and the boy; that, 
whilst listening to them with the deepest interest, roused in 
me every sympathy of my soul, and made my breast glow with 
indignation — made me impatient to expose to all the world, 
to give up to public justice a villain, wno, hitherto protected 
by circumstances as strong as they are wonderful, has thus 
long dared to walk abroad in the face of men and angels, and 
assume the mask of honesty, the character of a gentleman, 
whilst his heart is despicable — so despicable in crime, that 
not the lowest slave who toils at the galley's oar, but would 
scorn him, had he but one touch of common humanity left 
within his bosom. The proofs adduced by Mr. Gumb, in sup- 
port of the dreadful facts he revealed to me, are conclusive. 
They would overwhelm this wretch, could they but be made 
known with safety. 

But oh! what is now my situation? I am possessed of the 
knowledge of certain dreadful facts that admit of no doubt. I 
am assured by Mr. Gumb, that I am the only person living to 
whom he has yet fuUy revealed them. If he dies before he 
releases me from this fearful oath of concealment, I shall 
become the secret possessor, and, being such, in a great 

measure the passive abettor of no, not even on this paper, 

destined for no eye but my own, must I write the word : my 
own breast labours with the burthen of this most fearful trust. 
Grant, oh heaven! that the hour may come when I may be 
honourably released from it. In the interval^ — what an inter- 
val ! I must be mute — silent as the grave that keeps fast 
locked within its confines the unknown sins of many a wretch, 
till the books shall be opened at the dreadful day of doom. 

And am I then sworn to keep these great crimes so con- 
cealed, when, perhaps, Letitia may be sacrificed, and to him ! 
may be his wife ? This is too much — how shall I bear my own 
thoughts, my own feelings, if he weds her? A word, but one 
word spoken by these lips, and I might snatch the woman I 
love from the wretch who dares think to unite his infamy with 
her innocence! I might snatch her from him, even did she 
stand at the altar's foot ! and yet I may not, dare not speak 
that word, because of my oath! 

This is a terrible conflict. Oh, most merciful Power! thou 
who seest the hidden things of the human heart, grant me 
patience to bear this. Can this heart bear it? yet, let me 
think. Monmouth may succeed — and then Daniel Gumb no 
longer fears Sir Francis Beaumont Then he promises that I 
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shall be released, shall be free to speak all — all he has told 
me, to the father of Letitia — to save her — to obtain justice 
on the villain ! But if I am not released — the thought is too 
dreadful ! I will not admit it. I will trust this righteous 
cause to the Lord of heaven and earth. He never will look 
on, and permit His judgments to slumber. He will visit, fear- 
fully visit the guilty head. Let me be calm — let me pause 
and recollect myself, for I have much to do that must be done. 
I must act, not think — thinking distracts me — shakes all that 
is firm, all that is manly within me. I have undertaken an 
enterprise, the object of which is to save the boy. Mr. Gumb 
does not conceal from me that such an enterprise may be 
dangerous ; yet he insists on my attempting it alone. If I 
fall, my motives in undertaking it may be liable to misrepre- 
sentation hereafter. I will, therefore, here set down every 
particular which I am at liberty to record. I will seal up the 
journal in which I now write these things, and send it to 
Godolphin, with a solemn charge not to break the seal, unless 
anything should happen to me at this crisis ; and even then 
not to do so until Monmouth's cause is crowned with success, 
or totally abandoned by its failure. Then, if I am dead, he 
will be at liberty to read what I have written, and to avail 
himself of my papers, in any way he and Mr. Gumb may 
think best, should it be found necessary to vindicate my con- 
duct and motives in this most disastrous transaction. 

Daniel Gumb has informed me, that in consequence of the 
enterprises in which he was embarked, he was obliged to find 
certain persons who had a vessel that would convey secret 
despatches to Monmouth over seas. Hawkins, an old spy, 
and some of his people, were, by large promises of future 
reward, employed and trusted in this dangerous office. Haw- 
kins and such of his men as were in the secret (for not all 
were trusted) have been faithful, though most of them are of 
desperate character, connected with the smugglers and deer- 
stalkers in this part of Cornwall ; and Captain Hind is con- 
sidered to have driven a worse trade — one that has placed his 
neck in danger of the gallows. 

Hawkins had been imprudent enough to trust his wife, who 
in her younger days was a woman of bad repute, with a 
knowledge of his secrets. She is supposed to have wormed 
them out of him with much art, as she is a shrewd cunning 
woman, one who affects more ignorance 'than she really 
possesses. Notwithstanding her day of youth is past, she is 
still considered to be a woman of improper conduct. Daniel 
Gumb suspects, that in the absence of her husband, she has 
formed acquaintances with more than one person of bad 
character. 
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A wild young man, to whom, it is believed, she has been 
liberal in supplies of money, obtained, it seems, from Mrs. 
Hawkins, in the course of their acquaintance, a knowledge of 
some of her dangerous secrets. Daniel Gumb suspected the 
fact. Fearing the fellow would turn informer, and injure 
Monmouth's friends, he deemed it necessary to make it worth 
his while to join Hawkins's people heart and soul in their 
adventures ; and at last he became one of the men employed 
in taking the packets and letters over the water for Mon- 
mouth. This plan succeeded, and the rogue has been so well 
paid to secure his silence on whatever he had learnt respect- 
ing the Duke's friends in Cornwall, that Daniel Gumb now 
uses him as a spy on Mrs. Hawkins, whose dangerous tongue 
he dreads more than those of all the men ; who, from force of 
circumstances, have been employed by him in all his move- 
ments. 

This man's name is Archur : from him Daniel Gumb learnt 
that Sir Francis Beaumont had given a commission to some 
of Hawkins's men, with large promises of reward, to seize the 
poor boy, and ship him beyond seas — in short to kidnap him. 
Hence followed the warning given to the youth (for the enthu- 
siast dared not act openly), and all that train of events which 
ended with the lad's deliverance by my means. But the affair 
is not like to end here. Daniel Gumb has since learnt from 
his spy, Archur, that Sir Francis Beaumont having been dis- 
appointed in sending down a certain press-gang to Looe, by 
whose means he intended getting rid of the boy, has again 
commissioned Hawkins and Hind to make another and more 
sure attempt to be rid of him; and a plan was arranged that 
could not fail in its effects. 

As soon as Daniel Gumb learnt these particulars, he sent 
for me, and laid before me all the information his spy had 
been able to procure concerning this meditated piece of 
iniquity. If all other means fail, he says Sir Francis may be 
tempted to take the boy's life, rather than let him slip from 
his hands. I .am instructed in all I am to do in the attempt 
to save Samuel Elliot. If I succeed, as it is probable I may — 
for surely heaven will never let this wickedness prosper — I am 
to take charge of the lad myself, and so speed on with him 
to join Godolphin; and with us he must remain, go where we 
may, till such time as Mr. Gumb may think it safe he should 
be otherwise disposed of. 

To-morrow I set out in fulfilment of my purpose: may 
heaven- grant it proves successful! for it seems that, even 
now, the poor lad is in the hands of his enemies, for they have 
succeeded in. the detention of his person, though he is not yet 
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shipped off. He is destined for Turkish slavery. Should their 
plan miscarry, Mr. Gumb thinks he may be worse dealt with 
— even murdered ! 

To-morrow then, at dawn of day, I commence my anxious 
task. I trust Daniel Gumb is not mistaken in the hope he 
entertains for my success. May heaven bless the endeavour, 
and save this most unfortunate and misused child ! 



LETTER XXXIV. 

From Doctor Ruddell to his beloved Son, the Rev. Jonathcm 

Euddellf M.A, etc.* 

My dear Son Jonathan, 

The very remarkable passages of my life which I have now 
to recount unto you, are of so rare a nature, that I can very 
well believe it is not from all persons I should gain credit for 
my veracity in their recital; yet since the opinions of the 
common sort of men, affecting the truth and the honesty of 
others, very much depend on their own dispositions, I will not 
heed what may be said ; the assurance of my own conscience 
that I speak only the truth, shall be sufficient for me, and 
teach me not to respect the countenance of any man when he 
sets his face against me in judgment: and I may here very 
well apply to myself what that most sweet and learned divine. 
Bishop Hall, says, by way of illustration : ^'Eademfacies judicis, 
absque ulld sui mutatione a reis non sine terrore quodam, non 
sine gaud^o fiducidque ab insonlUms oppressis, conspicitur." 

As [ have already told you many things concerning the 
matter in hand in a former epistle, 1 shall here only slightly 
touch upon them again, for the sake of connexion (a practice 
that hath its warrant in certain great authors of antiquity, to 
wit, Plutarch), and speedily come to the first head or division 
of this my present epistle or discourse, being desirous to put 

* The above letter, it shoald seem, was not written till some time after 
the events it describes occurred. It appears to have been the original 
design of the worthy Doctor, to furnish his son with such notes of his own 
life and times, as might enable him, in the event of his decease, to apnend 
some account of the author to a collected edition of his Discourses from 
the pulpit. 
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you, my dear son Jonathan (as I named you after my worthy 
and right reverend ordinary and patron, Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawny, hishop), in the full possession of the truth of certain 
most extraordinary facts that have heen diversely told and 
grievously misrepresented hy the common voice of fame in 
many of their items. And I am the more induced to do this 
in my lifetime, hecause, should I leave my good report to he 
handled hy uncivil tongues when 1 shall he hut dust and ashes, 
as far as affects my earthly part, it would he shewing hut a 
slovenly care of my good name ; for doth not the poet sing, it 
is in religion even as in fame — 

" Cineri gloria sera venit." 

I told you then, if I rememher right, my dear son Jonathan, 

that the unquiet spirit which delights to hinder men heing of 

one mind in a house, caused divers and great diversities of 

vexations at Trelawne, making my lady to think it a great 

sin for first cousins to hecome man and wife ; the same opmion 

heing grafted, grounded, and supported on certain old stories, 

tales and adages, very well accredited in the ancient family 

of Trelawny. And my lord nothing approving a match 

hetween his nephew and his daughter, recommended to Mrs. 

Letitia a tall and fine gentleman of great name and estate, to 

wit, Sir Francis Beaumont. And Mrs. Letty, though she gave 

her consent to marry him, yet did not so immediately hend 

her mind to keep shape with her purpose, as a young lady — 

and she, too, a young lady so well grounded in the classics, 

and having a very pretty knowledge also of theology, ought 

to have done. And this I told her ; for she seemed not to fix 

her heart so much as hecame her, in this trial of ohedience, 

within the sanctuary of the church, so as to have her mind at 

ease, though her fortunes could not he kept free from outward 

storms, 

" Yacare calpain calamitatibus maximum solatium," 

And Mr. Harry Trelawny did comport himself very much like 
a person whose head is none of the soundest, and as if some 
real and heavy affliction had hefallen him; instead of the 
smaller matter, if he would but think it such, of heing denied 
to marry one young gentlewoman, and she too his cousin, 
when in this county there are so many respectable spinsters 
who would not have denied him, and who doubtless would 
make very excellent wives and thrifty housekeepers. Very 
well, my dear son Jonathan, but rather very ill, I ought to 
say (but very well is a phrase of common parlance, often mis- 
applied both in writing and conversation), things were in this 
uneasy posture — Mr. Harry having left the house more like a 
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demented than a rational person ; and Mrs. Letty, with red 
eyes and pale cheeks, was replying but unsatisfactorily to me, 
on some explanations I was affording her on the holy institu- 
tion of marriage, as it affected marriages between Christians 
and Pagans, in the early times of the church, when in comes 
a servant, all a-gape with the news, to say that the very dear 
boy, Samuel Elliot, was missing, and nowhere to be found. 

Jonathan, J dwell not on the grief and consternation this 
sad wanting of the boy spread among us all; for we all with 
one accord arose and declared that we had no doubt those 
wicked kidnappers, or otherwise ill-disposed persons, had of a 
siurety a second time laid hands on him. Furthermore, we had 
not a doubt but that some of those evil people, grievously 
suspected of smuggling and deer-stalking, though hitherto 
having escaped conviction (to wit, from want of proof), 
possibly had him now in durance. And greatly was this 
suspicion borne out, when it was found, on instant inquiry, 
that neither old Hawkins, nor young Hawkins, nor any of 
their men, were now at Polperro ; the wife of the said Hawkins 
affirming they were out at sea, with their fishing-vessel; and a 
farmer's lad, of honest report, contrarywise affirming that he 
had seen the elder Hawkins and his men ride away towards 
Looe that self-same morning. 

It was presently agreed, after long debate, that some one of 
us, having good discretion, and no fear, should instantly go 
forth to the nearest justice of the peace, set forth all parti- 
culars, and request a warrant for Hawkins, as being under 
suspicion of the fact, and also for one Captain George Hind, 
a man who has of late much consorted with Hawkins, and 
bears a very ill name the country round. The bishop straight- 
way called me aside; and his lordship being pleased to say 
that he considered none about him could act with so much 
discretion as myself (Sir Francis Beaumont not being yet 
arrived from a short absence from Trelawne, though speedily 
expected back), he would wish me to undertake the matter 
of going forth to the justice, if I felt no fears so to do. 

" My lord," said I, " I put my trust in God, who hath said, 
we shcdl not fear what man can do unto us. And this I take 
to be true Christian courage in a good cause, where there 
may be some worldly danger, and is very far removed from 
that fool-hardiness which puts men on mad adventures when 
no necessity exists for undertaking them. I love the lad, 
Samuel Elliot, most dearly love him. He first became known 
to me under very sad particulars, the which I have cautioned 
him never to name to man, woman, or child. And I have 
communicated those strange matters, concerning the spectre 
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of Dorothea Dingley, seen first by the boy, afterwards by his 
adopted parents, together with myself, in the Higher Broom 
Field, to no living soul, save to your lordship." 

** You did well, good doctor," said my lord. 

" I am glad that my prudence meets your lordship*s com- 
mendation," I replied ; ''and having, from the first, taken so 
great a part in the fortunes of this dear child, and sure they 
are no common ones, I would fain now again step forward, in 
the hope to do him service." 

"Do so, good doctor," again said my lord; "and may the 
blessing of God prosper your undertaking." 

" His blessing has ever been with those that are honest in 
their calling or their duty, even from the first," I saidj; "from 
the time that Jacob passed over the land with only his staff in 
hand, down to the days of the venerable Fathers of the church, 
when, as St. Cyprian relates, he so marvellously upheld those 
who set off to preach the Word with nothing but staff in hand 
and scrip on shoulder, through strange paths, in strange coun- 
tries, having to encounter both toil and danger. Will your 
lordship please to lend me your own mare ; the mare I rode 
to Mr. bligh's cottage when I first went thither, on that 
memorable morning? The hackney is quiet, and knows me and 
my ways, and carries my little portmantle on the crupper. Some 
necessaries I will take with me, lest I should be detained by 
any unexpected chances ; for I have to ride nigh to Liskeard." 

"Take the mare," said his lordship, " and welcome. Take 
also a charge of money, for you will want a fee to Mr. Jus- 
tice's clerk in the matter of the warrant ,*• and possibly money 
may be useful in this strait, and I will not have you spare it 
to further the lad's good." 

" There is, my lord," I said, " a divine alchemy in things, 
which makes ^ood spring out of evil ; even so does money, the 
very root of all evil, often bring about good, even a matter of 
justice, that ought to be done for the love of truth alone." 

" II is too true, doctor," said my lord, " and you shall not, 
therefore, go unfurnished." 

It was, my dear Jonathan, about eleven of the clock when 
thus prepared (having in my portmantle the bishop's charge 
of gold, my nightcap, a change of shirt and hose, with my 
best black suit, for I rode in my old things, under my spatter- 
dashes and ordinary cassock), and, mounted on my lord's 
mare, I set out from Trelawne for the house of Mr. Justice 
Nichol, situate not far from Liskeard. The air was cool; the 
birds were singing on the boughs, and there was a fresh 
breeze stirring that made riding healthful ; though now and 
then it came in such strong gusts that I tied my handkerchief 
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over my hat, and under my chin, lest a too sudden puff should 
hlow off my hat and wig ; a thing that has happened to me 
more than once on these high lands, where, on one occasion 
in particular, certain little hoys took on them to laugh, not 
considering that in doing so, hy making my person a matter 
of ridicule and scorn, they did scandal to the church, of which 
I am a humhle, hut I trust, an honest minister. But youth 
lacks discretion ; therefore I felt no anger at these urchins ; 
on the contrary, I turned their mirth into an occasion of giving 
them a word out of Solomon — " Laughter comes of a fool ;" 
hut to one little boy, who very civilly asked my pardon, I 
threw a piece of gingerbread, out of the small store I am 
wont to carry in my pocket for the children, as an encourage- 
ment for repentance; for, though repentance should come 
from the love of righteousness and the hope of better things 
alone, yet I hold that, with young minds, there is no harm 
done by little acts of favour, that shew the penitent good 
things come as a reward for good endeavours and sober 
counsels. But this is a digression. 

I rode on very cheerily ,* for my mind was free, and set on 
the charitable work of doing all man could do to forward the 
lad's deliverance. Yet, though my trust for the poor boy was 
strong in Him who hath said. He will be the father of the 
fatherless, and that He will never leave nor forsake the just — 
for I know Samuel to be a most just and pious child, like a 
little Samuel called early to the temple — ^yet, I say, I could 
not help now and then feeling some touches of anxiety about 
him. Such is human infirmity ; our trust is not half so strong 
as it ought to be, else should we never know fear, mistrust^ 
nor doubt, in even our largest necessities. 

I say, whilst I was pondering on these things, and riding 
up a long, close, and narrow lane, much shaded bv the trees, 
I slackened my pace, because I would not blow the mare in 
going up hill. This I did not merely because the beast was 
my lord's own hackney, and therefore to be more warily cared 
for than had she been mine own ; but out of care of the crea- 
ture itself, it being a very gentle beast, and useful ; and more- 
over I have ever held that there is gratitude due from us to 
our horses, seeing that neither the business nor the social 
intercourse of civilised life could go on without the facilities 
afforded by their strength and means; and this hinders not 
our higher gratitude to Him who has made man the lord over 
every living thing created for his needs. I was then slowly 
pacing the mare up hill, when suddenly a stranger, well 
mounted, rode along side of me, and very civilly saluted me 
with, " A good-morrow, doctor." 
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''The same, sir, to you," I replied, 'Hhougli I do not know 
you, as you seem to do me." 

"That may very well be," he said; "for parsons and 
justices are public men, and are seen in the pulpit and on the 
bench, when they cannot observe all those who may be looking 
on them in church or in haU." 

" Most true, sir," said I ; " and I presume, from what you 
say, that you have seen me at Polperro, or at Pelynt church 
rather, when I have occasibnally preached there to assist the 
worthy rector." 

" I have, sir," he answered; " and I have also seen you in 
the grounds at Trelawne. Perhaps, you rode thence this fine 
morning." 

" I did so, sir," said I; and as I said this, I turned to look 
more curiously at the stranger. He was a middle-sized and 
middle-aged man ; his face was a very odd one, not pleasant, 
though merry ; and he had queer eyes, though light in colour. 
He had a bold careless air, that I have often seen in men who 
ride in a troop. He wore the dress of a common country 
gentleman, who is not very orderly in his attire. 

"Fine weather. Doctor," he said, "for the harvest; the 
late rains have done no harm to the com, and there is like to 
be a plentiful market ; prices will come down, so that a scar- 
city is not like this year to set the poor complaining. The 
English will now have nothing to do but to grumble on, as 
usual, at corporations, their men, and packed parliaments; 
and the pope and the devil, that they are threatened with by 
the king." 

" Alas, sir!" said I, " that is a grievous symptom in a 
country when the commonalty begin to scan too curiously, 
and to comment too impertinently on the conduct of their 
rulers; when wiser heads than their own respect old institu- 
tions and the king's majesty, for the wisdom which has 
founded the one, and the sacredness which should ever accom- 
pany the other. I am no friend to the pope, sir, holding him 
to be pointed at in the book of Revelation; and though I 
doubt not that the devil would be glad to see popery once 
more thrive in England, yet I think it not well to couple with 
either, in so free a manner, the name of his most sacred 
majesty King James." 

" You are a Tory, sir, I perceive," said the stranger, " and 
can be no friend, of course, to the Whigs, who voted for the 
Bill of Exclusion, solely on account of the king's being a 
papist, when he was Duke of York. Yet these are times 
when the Whigs think the admission of papists to hold army 
commissions, and commissions of the peace, contrary to law, 
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as it now stands, a sign that the next step will be a blow at 
the church; and the king seems to incline to help it." 

<* I am sorry his majesty does so," I replied; " but I do not 
like to see the hatred that is raised up against the king's 
person, on account of the king's opinions; and [ like not 
to see the cry of liberty used as a watch-word to stir on licence 
and misrule." 

" And yet," said the horseman, " the way in which the 
judges and the packed juries go on makes law itself lawless. 
Jefieries is a bloodhound, and he and all his fellows keep tune 
with the court, whilst innocent men suffer, and knaves of all 
sorts go scot free ; and kidnappers and highwajrmen are so 
plenty, that I would not myself venture to ride from Looe to 
Liskeard without arms, or an escort for my safefy, on any 
consideration, in such evil times as these." 

" In good sooth," said I, " there is no denying truth, though 
it be spoken in somewhat harsh terms. Truly that kidnapping 
you mention is a most glaring evil; it has become so common 
m these realms, that no man may think himself safe if his 
enemy be secret, and hath wit and means sufficient to devise 
his forcible abduction. The laws against such practices are 
still in existence, and ought to be most rigidly enforced by 
every gentleman of the commission." 

" And every gentleman ought to do his utmost to lend a hand 
to so good a work," replied the horseman with great warmth; 
" I declare, for my own part, that such is my abhorrence of 
the practice, that though I were a perfect stranger to any one 
labouring under such an atrocious detention of his person, I 
would, for the sake of common humanity, ride for him to the 
farthest part of England, to give him all the aid in my power 
to save him from that fate which follows as the end of his 
durance." 

" Would you do so?" I exclaimed, delighted that I had 
chanced to meet with a man of so much zeal and metal. 
** Sir, then you may thank fortune for meeting this day with 
me; for so the ancients called that happy train of events 
which Christians know how to refer to a higher power. Yet 
the very temples erected by the ancients to Fortune, shewed 
they had an imperfect sense of that over-ruling Providence 
which leaves nothing to blind chance. Sir, I am at this hour 
in pursuit of justice, in order to recover a youth of most excel- 
lent character, parts, and dispositions, who I verily believe to 
be kidnapped. I shall be thankful for any assistance you may 
be pleased to afford me in this matter." 

" Most gladly. Doctor," said the stranger;'" you may com- 
mand my service. I will ride on with you, where you please. 
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how you please, any way you please, to catch a kidnapper; 
that would be to me, Doctor, a more welcome recreation, a 
better pastime, than hawk or hound can afford of a blithe 
morning. Shall I ride forward with you? for here we are at 
the end of the lane, and my road lies this way. Yet my own 
business is of no moment, and yours, I consider, affects not 
only yourself, but the community at large; for every man is 
bound to help on a work of justice. Zounds ! Doctor, 1 would 
ride to the devil to compass it." 

" The last place where a man would look to find any satis- 
faction in it, sir," said I; '* and pray do not give an ill begin- 
ning to a good work by making it an occasion to sin, in 
swearing disorderly oaths. I am a divine, sir, and my place 
is to teach ; and my degree in the University implies as much, 
for doctor means teacher. You will, therefore, excuse me, sir, 
for this little word of reproval." 

" I will excuse and taank you too, Doctor," answered the 
stranger; "but truth to tell, I have served, sir — ^trailed a pike 
in Flanders in the late wars, as a gentleman volunteer; and 
the army. Doctor (officers and men), have a shrewd trick of 
stirring up their own courage and that of their fellows, with 
an oath or so, spoken in heat of blood. It all comes with 
their courage, nothing more." 

"Pity, sir," said I, " so noble a virtue should come so ill 
attended ; it is as disgraceful in a soldier, as the camp-followers 
and thieves are to his victory, when they follow up nis host to 
the battle in order to rifle the wounded, and strip the dead 
when the field is their own." 

" Questionless," replied the gentleman ; " to deal with living 
subjects in that way, I should hold, of the two, to be a more 
honourable, as it is a bolder and braver, practice." 

" And so should I, sir, in one sense; for footpads, highway- 
men, and stab-casts, risk the gallows in doing the deed, and 
generally find it in the long run for their reward. This is my 
road ; and though you are a stranger to me, and tell me you 
have been a man at arms, and your bold bearing assures me 
you speak truth, yet I will gladly accept your offered services, 
not doubting your honesty; for, certes, no man could speak 
more warmly than you have this day done, about the crime of 
kidnapping." 

" I will do my best to assist you. Doctor," said the stranger. 
" You may trust to me, and my good deeds shall warrant my 
fair speech; and your prudence in relying on it." 

** I nothing doubt it, sir," I said; "yet I have not forgotten 
Solomon's aavice — * Travel not the way with a bold ftllow, 
lest he should be grievous to thee; for he will do according 
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to his own will, and thou shalt perish with him through his 
folly.* But this counsel of the wise king of Israel appertainsL 
not to travellers such as you are, who raise up a cry as it 
were in the wilderness itself, against wrong and injustice. 
Had you advocated cruelty and injustice, though it had been 
but by your silence on the subject, I had not trusted you; for 
I know something of the world." 

" Nobody can doubt your knowledge of the world, for five 
minutes, who has but the good luck to join company with 
you, good doctor, in a narrow lane. But now, as I am to aid 
you, I must, like a skilful physician, who is called in to his 

?atient, begin by asking concerning the case he is to handle. 
on must tell me all about the boy, how he was missing, who 
is suspected, and what not belonging to the story. Then I 
shall be better able to give you good counsel. You seem not 
likely to return home to-night, as you carry a portmantle. — 
What may be your charge there, if I, as a friend, may be so 
bold to ask the question?" 

" A charge of some gold pieces, and a necessary change of 
garments in case of accident, or any unexpected detention," I 
readily replied. 

" A prudent foresight,*' said the stranger; " but your mare 
seems to lag a little. You weigh too much for that beast, 
good doctor; shall I relieve you by carrying your portmantle 
on my crupper?" 

" 1 will not so trouble you, worthy sir," said I, "for we 
shall soon be near Mr. Justice's house, and I propose to leave 
my horse and haggage at the little inn hard by, where pro- 
bahly you will await my return. And now I will tell you the 
matter you require." And so I did tell him, beginning about 
the boy's first seizure; his escape and deliverance, and his 
being now again missing; who were the parties we suspected; 
and the purpose of my going this little journey to give infor- 
mation to tne justice, and to obtain his warrants for one 
Hawkins and one Hind, notorious characters, and men thought 
to he capable of kidnapping. I concluded with asking, if the 
stranger had ever heard their names? 

"Heard their names!" he exclaimed: "two more noted 
characters are not to be found the country round. Doctor, 
you do wisely to think of securing these men; but the next 
necessary step will be to learn where they are likely to be 
found, and I think I know one who could give us a shrewd 
guess and a helping hand in the matter of tracing them. 
Now it strikes me that these warrants will be of no use what- 
ever, unless we first gain some intelligence ; for you know to 
set springes for woodcocks will not avail, unless it be where 
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woodcocks fly. What say you then, shall we not first ride on 
to seek my man, and then afterwards seek the justice? Do 
as you like — such would he my course; nevertheless, follow 
your own if you think it better." 

" Truly, sir," said I, " if you know such a man as you 
describe, I think the best way would be to go to him at once, 
as he may be able to lay some information before Mr. Justice 
Nicol that may be of use." 

" So he may," said my ready friend. " Well thought of!" 

" And who may your man be, sir?" I asked; " for now I 
think of it, I ought to learn that before I decide." 

"Oh! my man ," said he, — " he is well known to most of the 
justices of peace, and of the quorum, — is not unacquainted 
with the sheriff himself; and is thought to be a person of 
importance by most of the bailiffs and constables. If there's 
a thief, smuggler, or footpad in the county, he is the very 
man to know his haunts, and to ferret him out. Only follow 
me, and 1 would wager my horse against yours, that ere this 
night be passed you have the satisfaction of knowing the 
hiding-place of John Hawkins and Captain Hind." 

And so saying, with good heart and nothing doubting, I 
put spurs to the flanks of the mare, in order to keep up with 
my companion, who rode at a hand gallop, and on we went 
with all speed. We rode a long way, and very fast, too fast 
for talking, till it drew towards evening, and we got where 
three roads meet. We were going down that before us, when 
my companion perceived a couple of horsemen coming to- 
wards us. On seeing them, he suddenly cried out to me, 
that he was sure they were no good men, and might be 
coming on us; and as I was not armed, two men were more 
than a match for him, who had but a short sword on and a 
trifle of a pistol ; and so he struck down the other road, riding 
as fast as if life or death depended on his speed. 

I thought this hardly agreed with his former speeches, and 
I did not like it; but he soon spoke in a way to satisfy me. 
At last we came to a difiiculty. There was a wild open moor 
before us, all rock, hill, and heath, like Dartmoor; and some 
boggy ground, and no direct road or path to be seen. My 
companion stopped, and confessed himself puzzled about the 
way. Then did I most sharply and inwardly blame myself 
for my too great credulity in having been led by him on such 
a wild-goose chase as this was like to be. But I dared not 
say anything, or start off, for my horse was weary, and as 
nothing when compared to my companion's in metal; and if 
he meant me ill, he could in a moment overtake me, and do 
me any mischief he pleased, for I was old and unarmed. 
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All I could then do, having heen so incautious, was to trust 
myself to the keeping of Providence, for human aid I saw 
none, if I were really in danger; and where could I turn? I 
who knew not that part of the country, in the midst of such 
a hoggy place ; night coming on, my horse ready to drop 
under me from fatigue, and neither the mare nor myseu 
knowing an inch of the road. One thing gave me some 
assurance. I had told him, foolish as it might he, of the 
charge of gold in my portmantle, and he might now with 
impunity have robhed me, had robbery been his aim. But 
he offered me no harm, spoke me fair, and gave me all 
cautions about the boggy ground, and was as companionable 
as ever. So far for the present, my dear son Jonathan : in 
my next I will conclude my notes on these extraordinary 
particulars. 

Your affectionate father, 

J. RUDDELL. 



LETTER XXXV. 
From the same to the same — in continuation. 

My dear Son Jonathan, 

The evening was now very fast closing in upon us ; and not 
knowing what else to do, with most uneasy feelings I followed 
my conductor, over a long tract of desolate, open, and barren 
down, so intermixed with wide patches of bog, and in more 
solid parts, so strewn with large fragments of rock, and having 
so many holes like pitfalls, that had he not assured me he 
knew as well his bearing as an experienced pilot does that in 
the most dangerous of all channels, to wit, the Bristol, I should 
well nigh have given up myself and the bishop's mare for 
lost. But there was something mighty free and encouraging 
in the cheerful voice and confident demeanour of my com- 
panion. 

At length we drew near the skirts of the moor, when I per- 
ceived, as well as the dusk of evening would let me, a dark 
mass before us which my conductor told me was a wood, and 
that hard by it stood the house to which we were going; and 
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where, the lateness of the hour heing considered, we must 
now content ourselves to lodge for the night. He was sure of 
our welcome and entertainment, and we might carry forward 
our business with daylight and morning. He also said we 
should have been an hour and a half sooner, had not the sight 
of those two persons, who he felt certain were evil-disposed to 
travellers, obliged him, instead of following the direct road, to 
make this circuit across the downs and bogs. 

I confess I did not feel well pleased and assured by all this : 
but it was now too late for repentance or amendment in the 
matter of prudence ; and so, internally commending myself to 
the protection of heaven, I said not a word implying doubt, 
but followed mv leader into what seemed, as well as I could 
make it out, the courtelage of a house. It was so large that 
it could belong to no mean dwelling ; and a huge one with 
tower and turret was there indeed to be seen, yet now very 
duskily and imperfectly by this dim light, and that every 
moment becoming more and more obscure. 

My guide knocked with so loud a rap, that it made the old 
walls ring again with the sound. We paused a few minutes, 
and then heard steps advancing; and I saw light glimmer 
under the door. Two or three dogs commenced barking, and 
a voice within demanded who might be there ; when my guide 
exclaimed very loud — " Open to me, and do not stand prating, 
Giles, you know my voice." 

Giles certainly did so ; for presently I heard bolt after bolt 
drawn, and bar dropped, and key turned, and the dogs began 
to bark more fiercely than before. The heavy door was at 
length opened ; and on seeing my guide, the dogs ceased their 
clamour, snuffed about his clothes, and leaped up and jumped 
about, and whined and seemed very glad to see him. 

"Are you all at home?" said my new friend to the man 
who had opened to us, and who looked like a rude country 
fellow, not at all like the regiilar porter to so large a house, 
for he was dressed in a smock-frock. He nodded in reply, 
which I thought very odd, demanding, " Who the devil he 
had brought with him at that hour? " meaning to point at 
myself by such inquiry. Jonathan, I liked not to hear the 
enemy named as soon as I stood within these strange walls ; 
where it instantly struck me he might have an especial hold 
in the workers of iniquity, who probably might there consort 
together. I own to you 1 did feel something like suspicions 
and fears stealing over me, but I determined to play the man, 
to trust in God, and shew none of my mind to these people, if 
they were, as I began to apprehend, not of an honest calling 
nor of good repute. Yet wherefore to decoy me there seemed 
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a mystery. I ventured to say something about the mare which 
I had left outside the door, standing stock still for very weari- 
ness. My companion told me to have no concern about the 
beast, as she would be as well cared for as his own; and very 
civilly desired me to follow him. 

I looked around me as I did so, and it appeared to me, as 
well as I could see by the uncertain light of a candle which 
Giles held in his hand, that we were in a very old and empty 
hall, the walls of which were reeking and decaying, even 
green from damp and neglect. A long, irregular, and stone 
passage, next brought me into a very large and yet more 
ruinous apartment; where, judge Jonathan of my amazement, 
I saw not one man alone, but may be twenty or thirty people ; 
and such a set of ill-looking fellows I never before beheld. 
The door of this vast place was slammed to ailer we came in. 
" Here," said I unto my own soul, "here thou art caught, 
even as a bird in the net of a fowler." And then I again 
briefly and internally commended myself to God, in the words 
of the Psalmist — " Plead thou my cause, O Lord ! lay hand 
on the shield and buckler, and stand up to help me." 

The men here assembled were, for the most part, in the 
dress of seamen; yet others had on smock-frocks. A few 
wore old hunting suits, and some were attired in mean and 
poor apparel, and yet not a man present but was armed; and 
such savage, ferocious, ill-looking faces as some among them 
had (I say not all) I never before witnessed. Liquor, and 
drinking-horns, and sundry matters for eating, with wooden 
trenchers, stood on a long oaken table. I presently observed 
a pile of arms, such as pikes, birding-guns, swords, match- 
locks, and staves, stowed together in one comer of the room ; 
and I said unto myself, that here were the weapons of death, 
enough to take many hundred lives, let alone mine ; and truly 
there seemed no lack of hands that would be likely to use 
them. 

I was so utterly confounded at all this, that not a word had 
I to say for myself on my first going in ; nor did any one 
question me ; for my conductor, not thinking it necessary to 
give me one sentence by way of explanation, did not so much 
as turn and look upon me, but went up direct to one who in a 
seaman's dress sat at the head of the table, and forthwith drew 
him aside. They talked together in an under voice for a few 
minutes. I heard nothing of what was said; but by the 
inquiring look the man in the sailor's jacket cast on me, I 
could well ^uess that I was the subject of discourse. This 
did not hold long ; and my treacherous companion, who had 
thus led me into perils and snares, came forward, and twisting 
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his very strange mouth into a sneering and jibing sort of 
motion, that gave to his queer visage the comic caste of a 
stage-player or mountebank of a very low sort, he said, in a 
voice and manner intended to excite mirth, as it did among 
his associates — " Worthy Doctor, I am a man of my word ; you 
this day inquired of me where Mr. J'ohn Hawkins and Captain 
George Hind might be found, and I promised you should 
know before night. This respectable person who, though a 
follower of the sea, sometimes, like a seamew, takes a flight on 
land, is stout-hearted Mr. John Hawkins ; and I, who have 
had the honour to be your guide, am Captain George Hind." 

Truly I felt something like a motion of fear within me, on 
hearing him thus declare himself to be that man. Well did I 
remember that in the days of the late King Charles the Second, 
the famous Captain Hind was a most noted robber and high^ 
wayman, though he did good service at Worcester field, and 
escaped after tnat battle to London, till taken by Cromwell's 
men. He was thrown into Newgate, and at last hanged for 
treason by the council of state, very well meriting his hanging 
for his former crimes, but certainly not for having served his 
prince at Worcester fight ; thus gaining in his death, for so 
honourable a deed, a degree of glory which such a character 
as he was very ill-deserved in his life. I knew that ever since 
his day, it was pretty much the custom with highwaymen of 
the more polite caste, who had something of education toge- 
ther with their evil ways to turn to account, not only to aifect 
the manners and bearing, but also the very name of Captain 
Hind. The north, for instance, has had its Captain Hind, to 
the great injury of all travellers. Hounslow Heath has had 
its Captain Hind, to the terror of all honest men ; and now is 
Cornwall said to have its Captain Hind, a highwayman, 'tis 
well suspected, nothing less dangerous than any of his brother- 
hood ; and here was the very man before my eyes, into whose 
power I had fallen by so sad and unheard of a chance, by my 
own unwariness and want of suspicion. 

J now thought it wisest to speak him fair : so I said to the 
artful deceiver, who thus told me who he was — "Truly, friend, 
I am at a loss to conjecture wherefore you should thus deal 
with me. But I trust no ill will befal me at your hands, seeing 
I have never injured you. If gold is your object, I am now in 
no condition to resist giving you the small cnarge of it that I 
have in my portmantle ; if so, take it, and let me go safe and 
free, and fear me not, for I am so completely in your power, 
that you may make your own terms with me ; and as far as 
they go not against God's honour, or to the harm of man, or 
against the warrant of my own conscience, I cannot choose 
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but accede to them, be they what they may. Let us, there- 
fore, make a covenant together ; for though I know Satan can 
put on the form of an angel of light, yet am I willing to believe 
that you Captain Hind, who now declare yourself to be such, 
are not so bad as men report you to be ; and therefore, for the 
proof, may be, of my constancy and courage, you have passed 
this trick or jape upon me, intending me no real harm. I will, 
I say, think this, if you will say this, and so report it, if need- 
ful, to the world, praying you to let me go free ; for I would 
have you to remember that God's servants are under his pro- 
tection, and that to evil entreat them is not wise, for misfor- 
tune shall slay the ungodly; and they that hate the righteous 
shall be desolate." 

Captain Hind and his merry men heard me out, and then, 
as I concluded, they broke into a boisterous laugh ; and one 
said, in a scoffing way, no doubt alluding to my calling as well 
as to the colour of my cassock — " The old blackbird is going 
to preach — up with him to the tub. Bob;" and turning to 
another, added — " Bear a hand to give him a pulpit." 

"First wet his whistle for him," said one hard by, who 
brought forward a jug of drink. He was but a slip of a youth 
who said this, yet stout and old, I warrant me, in iniquity. 

A second youth snatched it, however, from him, exclaiming, 
"No, Tom, first let me have a pull, to drink to the church;" 
and then coming up to me, he said, with affected solemnity, 
turning up his eyes and snuffling through his nose, like a 
mocking of those fanatics among us who yet hold forth, con- 
trary to law, in the open fields — " I drink this, master parson, 
to thy deliverance from the house of bondage." 

"The pledge were good, friend, were it honest," I answered 
mildly, endeavouring to keep a christian patience in this hour 
of scoffing and trial. 

" And I will give out the Psalm," added this pert insolent 
in wickedness ; and with that he did, to the great offence of 
my ears, commence a very vile song to the mockery of a psalm 
tune. " Now," continued the scoffer, '* the psalm being over, 
do, good doctor, give us a bit of a sermon ; we would all be 
godly here, and would have something of thy doctrine to teach 
us to amend our lives." 

"Nor should you lack it from me," I responded, "did I 
think you would listen without turning the word of God into 
a scoffing : for truly it is my place to speak, and boldly, to 
sinners; and here is scope enough for that duty, or 1 am 
much in error." 

" To the pulpit with him V* shouted the first speaker. 

"Upraise the preacher!" said another, as they pushed me 
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about towards an old tub, standing endways at the bottom of 
the room ; some twitching at my bandstrings, others pulling 
me along by my cassock, a third pricking me in the back 
with the end of a pike-headed staff, a fourth turning my wig 
round hind part before, whilst his fellow in rudeness said, 
'' Make a shining light of him, and dashed a lighted candle 
against the fore curls (now standing behind) of my best Sunday 
wig, in the pure spirit of mischief. 

I bore all this with patience and gravity, neither uttering 
cry nor complaint, which seemed to add to their mirth ; for 
there was scarce one present but had an uncivil jibe, or a dis- 
orderly way of handling me for the amusement of his fellows. 

At length Captain Hind, who had again been talking aside 
with him called Hawkins, said to his mates, ** Leave this fool- 
ing ; there's a time for all things, and this is none for honest 
men to play in. We must speak to this Doctor apart; for 
possibly he may prefer a smaller company for the purposes of 
conversation. Doctor, follow me." 

J felt a trifle relieved by this, and hesitated not to obey him, 
when straightway Captain Hind and Mr. Hawkins led the way 
to another and a smaller room. I'here I observed the same 
indications of ruin and neglect as if the house we were in was 
one of those old and abandoned country seats, of which there 
are still so many in the progress of decay in the west of 
England ; the same having been battered and injured during 
the civil wars, and the owners of them so reduced by fine and 
confiscation, that they could not find the means to put them 
into any necessary repair. Thus do many of them stand 
utterly abandoned, or tenanted by the lowest and the poorest, 
who often take a temporary shelter within their walls; and 
not unfrequently do they become a hiding-place for smugglers 
and deer-stalkers, rebels and what not of wicked persons, who 
use such decaying mansions for their nightly rendezvous, on 
account of their solitariness and their neglect. Such a house 
and so tenanted did this seem to be ; and well did I know that 
the evil-disposed in both Cornwall and Devon had of late 
become shrewdly plotting and daring in their gangs. It is 
needful to add, my dear son Jonathan, that I could now very 
well justify it to my own conscience to suspect this; for, 
though we are commanded to judge no man in rashness, yet 
the treatment I had experienced gave the authority of truth to 
my suspicions. 

This made me very wary; and I determined not to irritate 
my enemies by any harsh or uncivil expression, however 
much they might deserve it; yet I also resolved to spare no 
pains to effect, either openly or otherwise, my own liberation. 
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I now began by asking, very civilly, for wbat cause I migbt be 
80 evil treated and debarred my liberty ; but Hawkins cut me 
short with saying, I was there to be questioned, and not to ask 
questions of him ; and then he commenced a string of interro- 
gatories, as to what I knew about this gentleman and that 
gentleman in our neighbourhood, as to how they felt about 
politics and the king ; and what was said or done, or intended 
to be done, by the bishops ; for Hawkins would have it that 
I must know all from my lord of Bristol, whose poor chaplain 
I was, and it imported him, he said, to be satisfied on these 
points. 

Truly was I astonished at hearing such questions from such 
a quarter; and a suspicion darted into my mind which I now- 
wondered had not occurred to me before, namely, might not 
these people be concerned with certain parties in Cornwall, of 
whom rumour had but lately begun to stir a report that they 
were in agitation, to call up a refractory spirit against the 
king and powers that be in favour of the Protestant Duke, for 
so they call Monmouth? I knew that Bishop Trelawny had 
received information of such rumours being abroad ; and that, 
on his lordship mentioning them to Sir Francis Beaumont, the 
baronet had treated them with contempt, saying the thing was 
most improbable, and persuaded my lord to give no ear to 
them ; also observing that there was such a general fear con- 
cerning King James restoring popery in England, that it gave 
rise to these idle reports respecting plots in favour of Mon- 
mouth, who was still in exile, and having neither friends nor 
money enough to attempt any enterprise against the crown of 
these kingdoms. But now what I had seen in this house made 
me apprehensive that these men might be the subordinate 
agents of some rebel party. 

I replied to Hawkins, as an honest man, I hope, ought to 
do ; for, though I felt I was in the power of these people, yet 
no fears for my own safety could induce me to do or to say 
what my duty, as a subject of the crown and as a minister of 
the church, forbade. I told Hawkins that I knew nothing of 
the matters on which he now questioned me; and that if I 
did, certainly nothing he could threaten or could do should 
make me a betrayer. He and Captain Hind exchanged looks 
on hearing this, and then proceeded to question me very 
closely about the boy Samuel Elliot, and as to my purpose in 
the pursuit of him. To this I answered by simply repeating 
what I had before told Captain Hind, when I believed him to 
be the friend to justice he stated himself to be, and willing to 
aid me in the furtherance of that sacred obligation. 

I was heard to an end. Hawkins and Hind then for a 
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short time quitted the room, turned the key on me, and after 
leaving me alone and thus imprisoned for more than half an 
hour, at length returned. They looked serious, spoke brief, 
and seemed in a hurry. "Doctor," said Hind, for he was 
spokesman, "we have matters on our hands that will not 
admit of much time being wasted in words, and I am come 
to tell you how we have decided to dispose of you for the 
present." 

To this I vehemently answered that they had no authority 
over me, and that the law of the land would protect me 
against violence or any detention of my person. 

"Very true," said Hawkins; and "very true," cried Hind, 
with, one of those grins that made the evil things he did the 
worse, because with him bad actions, as well as foul oaths 
(for he swore many, which I as a clergyman forbear to write 
down), seemed to be matter of sport. "Very true. Doctor; 
but tell me how the law of the land can make its way through 
stone walls, to set you loose at this hour? Do you not know," 
he added, with a more serious and even a fierce look, as he 
fixed his eves on me — "do you not know there are prisons 
more fast than those in Rougemont castle? Have you never 
heard that refractory prisoners are sometimes silenced with a 
bit of cold steel? Hey, Doctor, what do you say to that?" 

"That you would not dare lay hands on me, to kill an 
innocent man," I cried. 

"Certainly not if he be a wise one," said Captain Hind; 
"we have no such purpose. But, Doctor, we must not let 
you go abroad with tales to justices of the peace just now. 
We have our reasons for it. And may be there are those 
who would think your interference about this boy somewhat 
impertinent" 

"Good Lord!'* I exclaimed, "is the child then in your 
power? if so, be merciful to him." 

" We do not say he is in our power, " replied Captain 
Hind. " But look. Doctor, to your own matters — quite 
enough that for you to do; and now hear ours; and don't be 
\ fool. No bodily harm is intended you: but for the benefit 
of your health, we shall give you the opportunity of changing 
the air for a short time — just a trip over seas for a few weeks 
or so. At dawn of day you will have an escort to the coast, 
that will put you on board a vessel about to sail for foreign 
parts. You will be set on shore in a far land, some six weeks 
hence, where you will be at liberty to find your way back to 
England, and no harm will you then have the power to do us 
by your return, as you will then find — probably we may meet 
and welcome you home again, if you are quiet and civu now; 
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and, if so, not a hair of your head will he hurt: we are sorry 
our hoys have spoilt your wig for you — so be wise." 

Judge, my son Jonathan, how great was my distress at 
hearing this. "Defend me, O Lord!" I exclaimed, "from 
these evil doers. — Why is it that I must be thus kidnapped 
away?" 

" Not kidnapped at all," said Captain Hind, for in this 
interview he was almost the sole spokesman. 

" From what motive then," I inquired, "must I be thus 
hardly dealt with — what cause ?" 

" It would not, just now, suit us that you should return to 
Trelawne to tell tales," said Hind. " Fear not, however, for 
the result. A trip over seas is a pleasant thing. We shall 
put you under a good guard to-night, but not one to frighten 
even the heart of a chicken : you will only have to pass the 
night in the company of a few of our friends. So, worthy 
Doctor, commending you to your own prudence, for your 
safety rests with yourself, by a quiet submission to what you 
cannot avoid, we take our leave of you. — Good night." 

These men would not hear one word I had to say, but 
carried me with them into another and more ruinous apart- 
ment, where there were several bundles of straw, old mats, 
and blankets. They told me I might here, if I would, take 
rest for some hours. Jonathan, I forbear to tell you sll my 
thoughts and feelings during that most dreadful night, because 
the matter of facts I have to detail is so full and so extraor- 
dinary, it requires all my memory and most serious attention. 
Seeing that I was now in one of those straits of necessity that 
are often among the most painful trials of a Christian, when 
a man can do nothing for himself, but must cast the whole 
burden on the Lord, I fervently prayed to God on my bended 
knees for assistance; cast myself down on the straw, and 
endeavoured to take rest; for truly age, anxiety of mind, and 
dismay at my perilous situation, made me begin to feel very 
sick at heart, and I feared lest I should become so ill as to be 
rendered incapable of taking advantage of any circumstances 
that might arise to eifect my own escape, were it possible) 
from these dreadful men. 

I laid down quietly; and in the hope to obtain some sleep 
by a composed posture, I kept very still, shut my eyes, ana 
gave myself up to God's guidance and protection in a manner 
the most absolute and entire. I believe I did sleep, though 
not soundly, for the space, perhaps, of an hour or more, when, 
on waking, I heard a hum of voices near me. I was soon 
sufficiently collected to remember where I was, and the peril 
of my situation. It instantly occurred to me that I would 
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listen, being fully justified in so doing by the circumstances 
in which I stood, and that possibly I might hear something 
dropped to throw a light on my extraordinary case; where- 
fore 1 should have been watched, as, no doubt, my steps ha4 
been, before I was joined on the road by Captain Hind, and 
who were the persons with whom he was connected. 

Thus resolved, I lay very still, neither moving hand nor 
foot, and breathed as soft and low as 1 could. 1 did venture 
just to open my eyes for a short time, to glance on those whose 
voices had reached my ear in murmurs, as I lay between 
«leepiiig and waking. In that glance I saw two women, 
sitting at a table, very near the mouldering embers of a fire 
that yet feebly burnt upon the hearth. They were partaking 
of a posset, and, as I concluded, being possessed with the 
belief that I was sleeping, did not conceive themselves bound 
absolutely to keep silence ; yet they spoke in rather a low tone, 
as if they would not wish to awaken me. For some time their 
talk was of matters wholly indifferent, nor did they once touch 
on anything in which I could feel an interest, as in immediate 
reference to myself, till on a slight observation dropping from 
one of them, I found they were stationed in the room to watch 
me, for fear, I suppose, 1 should attempt to quit my straw, or 
to escape before the hour arrived talked of by Captain Hind, 
to convey me to the coast. 

This observation, slight as it was, made me more eager to 
listen, thinking something more would come out; and judge, 
Jonathan, how deeply my curiosity, my feelings, were inter- 
ested, when I heard what I am now about to state, since it 
recalled to my mind that most awful circumstance of the 
Higher Broom-field, which you have, in confidence, heard me 
relate to you, though I never named it to you till the time 
arrived to make me consider I was at liberty to do so. The 
women then commenced talking about their neighbours; and 
from that subject they got on, or rather got backward to old 
times: and one of them who was the oldest and the greatest 
talker of the two, and who, I soon remarked, had a fondness 
for telling her gossip what she knew more of than herself, at 
last mentioned the name of Dorothea Dingley. Jonathan, 1 
shuddered at the sound, and a cold chill came over me, as it 
always does, when I but think of that name, or of the wonderful 
circumstance connected with what I had myself witnessed in 
the Higher Broom-field. I pass in silence the sort of chattine 
which, by decrees and very naturally, led on the two old 
crones to speak of this matter, and go at once to that part of 
their discourse that was immediately to the point. 

*' I never before heard tell," said the listener, in her Devon- 
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shire phrase, for I found she was one of that county — " I 
never hefore heard tell that you nursed Dorothy Dingley in 
her last illness; for though sister knew her, I did not." 

"But I knew her," replied the gossip, "ay, from a girl; 
for we lived together, and for some years, in the family of Sir 
Copplestone Bamfield, in the north of Devonshire." 

" Did you so ? la ! then you must know more than most 
people do ahout Sir Copplestone *s strange story ; yet what 
I did hear was as whist a matter as ever I heard tell of in all 
my days." 

"Ay, that it was," said the other; "and Sir Copplestone 
Bamfield was as fine a gentleman, and hated as hitterly the 
Pope, and the Popish king Charles the Second, as ever our 
Cornish gentlemen now do King James ;" and then something 
was added in so low a whisper that it escaped my ear. She 
continued a little louder : " There's nohody alive now who 
knows so much ahout the Bamfields — that is, what passed 
among themselves — ^as I do; for I was maid to my lady. 
And what with death in a natural way, and hanging for high- 
treason, and the wars, and the plague, and the small-pox, and 
the times, there's such a number of 'em gone and dead, as 
once lived under Sir Copplestone 's roof, that it is my belief I 
be almost the last body that may be left of them all." 

" I thought Dorothy was my lady's maid, and not you," said 
the other. 

" Dorothy never was my lady's maid," responded her com- 
panion ; " she was child's maid, as you shall hear ; for I see 
you know nothing about the matter." 

"I see you want to be telling about it," replied the friend, 
" and I should like to hear all ; so do speak up, for there's 
no harm in talking about any matter that don't concern our 
people — we are only bid not to talk of them you know," she 
added in a lower voice, "though he's as fast as a church 
even if we did," — meaning, I suppose, Jonathan, that she 
considered I was fast asleep. " But mum for that," she con- 
tinued, "I'm no gossip; so let's hear all about Sir Copple- 
stone Bamfield, for that's an old story never told two ways 
alike, as old Arthur says when he sings the ballad made upon 
it; and I should like to hear it from you, neighbour, for, as 
you lived in the family once, you must be sure so know the 
rights of it." 

" I should never have left that family if all had gone well, 
neighbour," replied the story teller. "But Sir Copplestone 
and all went to ruin, as I may say, after my lady's death ; and 
though I stayed a while after she died, yet things were mightily 
altered, and all for the worse; and Dorothy took upon her 
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very much, and put upon me and all of us, though she was 
only child's maid, and I could not ahide it at that time, for I was 
young and high-spirited like, and so I left and married Tom 
Smith ; and no great things was that, for Tom took to drinking, 
and so lost his place as gamekeeper ; and that made him jom 
you know who, and — but well, we will not talk of that matter, 
though I was never for it : but these Cornish men are so hot, 
and so headstrong, and wives must do as their husbands will 
have them to do ; but it was a poor day for me when I left 
my place and married a Cornish man, I trow." 

" You're not Cornish yourself, I think," said her friend. 

" No, I'm Lunnun bred and bom : my father was an honest 
tradesman, a 'bacconist, in a small way ; and sold, too, bra- 
ziery goods, at the sign of the Golden Candlestick, near Fleet 
Ditch. I took to service when he died, and so came with my 
lady to Devonshire, but she hired me in Lunnun ; and Tom 
was gamekeeper with the family till we married and lost his 
place, as I said. And then he went to Polperro, and joined 
the lads there ; and we've never done so well since in a general 
way ; for now its up with us to-day, and down with us to- 
morrow ; and Tom drinks all he gets, and so we never get on 
— never out of trouble." 

''It was your lady's husband, as I have heard tell," said 
the listener, " who was in that trouble about Verner's affair, 
and like to be sent for it to the Tower, if he hadn't run away.' ' 

'' It was. Sir Copplestone Bamfield had a friend that it 
was thought talked him into joining Verner's affair against the 
late king. Verner was taken and hanged, and Sir Copplestone 
Bamfield then hastily fled to France, for 'twas feared it would 
so hard with him if matters came to a trial ; and we were all 
m such a way when he left us, for all the servants and tenants 
and followers loved our master — pity he ever meddled with 
such men as Verner was, who was no great things, let alone 
his politics ; for there to be sure he was not so much to blame, 
as all our people thought, for we all thought as did master." 

" And you went to France with your lady, may be ?" said 
the companion of the gossip, " for I have heard say you have 
been in many foreign parts." 

" No, not then ; for my Lady Bamfield could not fly with 
her husband, for she was great with child, and very near her 
time : and what with her fright that Sir Copplestone should 
be sent to the Tower, and what with her sorrow at his having 
to run away over seas, without so much as being able to see 
her to take his leave, she fretted herself into such a way, that 
she fell into labour before her hour, and sick to death was she; 
for scarcely was the child bom when she died." 
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" Poor thing ! and who was left to take care of it when the 
father was over seas, and the mother a corpse ?" 

" Sir Copplestone's nearest blood relation took upon him all 
the ordering of our master's affairs ; and a few months after, 
Sir Copplestone sends over word that the child should have a 
careful nurse, and be brought to him in France ; for now his 
lady was dead, he could not bear to have the poor thing left in 
England, with no parent to care for it. And he was himself 
in such a low way for his lady's death, for he had been a very 
loving husband, that the babe would be the greatest comfort 
on earth to him; more especially as he was in a. French land 
where he had no friends.'*^ 

" Very natural," said the other gossip: "and so Dorothy 
Dingley took over the child to him." 

" No, she did not," replied her companion : "she set off to 
the coast with the child in order to go over seas with him to 
Sir Copplestone Bamfield, hut we soon heard that her friends 
persuaded her not to go so far away ; and so another woman, 
who wanted to go to better her fortune, took the nurse's place 
and the child, and embarked with him for France, setting 
sail either from Looe, or Polperro, or somewhere thereabouts. 
How it happened I can't tell, but Dorothy Dingley never came 
back among us servants to the house that belonged to Sir 
Copplestone in Devonshire, where we most of us then staid, 
expecting that something would turn up to let Sir Copplestone 
come home again in safety, and in no danger of being sent to 
the Tower for his offences to the king. All this happened 
before I married Tom my husband." 

"And did Sir Copplestone ever come back?" 

"You shall hear," continued the gossip. "We all thought 
at the hall that of course the child and the new nurse had 
gone safe over seas, for nothing came to say the contrary, till 
at last comes a very strange man, you know who I mean, he 
that comes here sometimes now to this very house." Here 
she nodded, and the other old woman gave an answering 
nod of the head, as much as to say, I know who you mean. 
"Well, then," she continued, " he came to the hall, and made 
a great ado, and brought sad news ; for he told us all that Sir 
Copplestone Bamfield had never seen nurse nor child; and 
that he had seen Sir Copplestone die, a broken-hearted man, 
in France, and was come from that country to try to learn all 
about the poor dear baby. Our late master's relation — you 
know who I mean " 

''To be sure I do," said the other, " I'm no stranger to him 
whom you now mean; well, what did he do?" 

" Why he made as great a stir as the other," continued the 
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gossip, " and set out to make inquiry about the child ; and 
soon came home again with the terrible news, that in the great 
storm that happened just after the ship sailed for France, that 
had both nur»e and cnild on board, the vessel foundered, and 
not a living soul was saved. We all grieved and sorrowed for 
this ; to think how our master, poor Sir Copplestone, and his 
lady, and the baby, had all gone dead in such a melancholy 
way, and in such a little time." 

"It was melancholy, to be sure," said the other; "and 
what happened next in the old family hall? for misfortunes, 
they say, seldom come alone." 

" No more they do," replied the other, " for I married Tom, 
and bad enough was that for me ; and I left my service, and 
he lost his place ; for Sir Copplestone's heir, now the child 
was dead, who took possession, turned my husband off for 
getting drunk ; and no wonder he did so, for Tom was worse 
after he married, in that way, than he used to be before ; and 
so we both left, and came to Polperro. And what with fret- 
ing and vexing to see things go so bad with me, I never cared 
to ask questions about the family ; and the new man who took 
possession of the old hall after master's death, was a body I 
never liked ; and I liked him less than ever when he turned 
out my husband. And so I heard and thought no more of him. 
But now comes the strangest thing of all." 

"What, about Dorothy, I suppose you mean." 

" Yes, you shall hear. It being poor times with us, and my 
husband very much out at sea, I was glad to earn a little and 
to get my victuals by going out a nursing, either to sick people 
or to women in childbed. But for these helps I could not have 
lived at aU, nor have got a penny to keep body and soul toge- 
ther with my own children ; for Tom drank all his earnings, 
and made me as troublesome a husband as ever a woman had. 
At last the nursing failed, and I didn't know what to do ; and 
I asked among my neighbours to get any sort of work, rather 
than starve." 

" Very like," said the other, " better have dirty water than 
no water at all, as my man says, when I tell him that he has 
taken up but a poor trade with these folks after all ; for my 
man is not much better than your Tom." 

" They'll both be hanged at last, I dare say," replied the 
gossip, " one of these days. Well, as I said, I was wanting 
for work, and then comes a neighbour to me, and she says, 
. * There's a sort of a nursing job for you, if you like to take it, 
though I don't think you will ; but, knowing your wants, I tell 
you of it; you can do as you like. There is a poor woman 
who lives with her sister in a cottage near the Higher Broom- 
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field, and they are both, for the like of them, pretty well off 
in the world; but the woman I am telling you about is, I 
believe, in a sort of a way mazed ; and so her sister says she 
can't stand the being up with her for sometimes half the night, 
and must take a body in to nurse her, or look after her.' So 
said my neighbour : I didn't much like the idea of nursing 
such a person, but then " 

" You thought beggars must not be choosers, to be sure," 
said the other, by way of observation to the discourse. 

"I did think so," answered the gossip, ^* and so I went and 
offered my service; and I was hired at a very poor pay : but 
necessity made me glad to have that and my victuals. And 
who do you think I found the woman was that I was to 
nurse if" 

" Why Dorothy Dingley, to be sure ; for it's about her you 
are going to tell." 

" It was sure enough that very Dorothy Dingley who had 
lived child's maid to Sir Copplestone Bamfield's poor lady 
before she gave it up to the new nurse, with whom it was, 
ship and all, lost at sea. Dorothy I found so altered, and in 
such a way, I never saw the like of it." 

" She was mazed, you said," observed the listener. 

*^ Not so mazed at first, as moping and melancholy," con- 
tinued the narrator. " I shall never forget her. She knew 
me well enough ; and sometimes when I would talk to her of 
old days and the Bamfield family, and of her late lady, she 
would bid me hold my tongue with a huff; and at others 
would look furious if I only named them. And then again, 
of her own accord, she would sometimes talk of them, and sit 
and cry ; ay, cry hour after hour, enough to make one's heart 
break to see her. I couldn't have stood it at all, but that 
want made me keep my place of nursing her, little as I got 
by it" 

** I should have been as bad as she, if I had been set over 
her, and had to watch such a poor mazed body days and 
nights together," said the friend. 

"Ay," responded the other, "but that was not the worst 
of it; for 'tis true, and as terrible to tell, Dorothy tried more 
than once to make away with herself; so there was no end 
to watching : and they would have put her away, to be kept 
with mad people, only her sister was very tender-hearted, 
and feared they would beat Dolly if she got obstreperous 
among the keepers. Well, I did my best ; and so, to comfort 
her, 1 talked to her sometimes about religion, but she would 
never hear a word about that, and would never go inside of a 
church, because she always would have it — that was one of 
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her mad fancies — that if she did the roof would tumhle down 
upon her." 

" Did she hecome violent?" inquired the other. 

"No," answered the tale-teller; "but she was in a terrible 
sort of a way ; and then would talk such wild things, and call 
herself the biggest 'of sinners, and such names as made me 
tremble but to hear her! And then if one questioned her (for 
I always used to think she had something wrong preying on 
her mind), she would seem to come to, and laugh — such a 
laugh as made the blood run cold to hear it; and would look 
cunning, and ask if I thought to get the matter of her secret 
out of her, when, may be, nobody knew it but the devil." 

" How dreadful!" said the other. "How long did she go 
on in this way — was nothing done for her?" 

" Oh, yes ! we sent for a wise woman, who undertook to 
cure Dolly by a chann ; but I do think she only frightened 
her, and made her worse. At last she grew weaker, and 
began to get very ill. No wonder ; for she took scarcely any 
food — she could never eat, and was always athirst for water* 
She could not sleep at nights ; and then, as she got weaker, 
her quiet fits would come oftener, and she got quite moping 
melancholy, and took, now and then, to reading and writing, 
for Dorothy was a capital scholar; for my Lady Bamfield, with 
whom she lived, as I said, for some years, had her taught 
reading and writing, and such like, for Dolly had very quick 
parts at all her learning." 

" And what did she write about in her last illness ?" inquired 
the other. 

"Nobody knew," answered her friend; "for she would 
take sheets of paper, and sometimes seem to be writing of 
letters. Then she would tear them up as fast almost as she 
wrote them; and would with her own hands throw them on 
the fire, and never stir from the spot, nor take her eyes off the 
hearth, till she saw the very ashes of the papers burn out." 

" And how long did this last? She could not go on so for 
ever." 

"No more did she; but she got so weak and so ill, that a 
low fever came on, and she seemed to be going the way of all 
flesh as fast as she could. Well, at last she managed one day 
to get up : she was more clear, quiet, and collected on that 
day, than ever I had seen her. Sne seemed to be as much in 
her right mind as you and I are at this moment; and she said 
to me, * Betsy, go down and bring me up pens and ink and 
paper, and the old stone jar, with the bung-head cork, and 
the bladder that ties it over, that sister used to pickle the 
walnuts in, for I want it.' * For what do you want it?' says I, 
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< for it seems a queer fancy.' * Never you mind/ sa3rs she, ' the 
husiness is none of yours; the pens and ink and paper, peiv 
haps, I may want to make my will with, for I don't think I 
shall live long, and I know that my illness has made me 
sometimes unsettled ; hut I'm much hetter to-day in my head. 
I'll make my will now, when I know what I am about, for I ' 
saved up something in my long service, and I've got a little 
to bequeath; so if you will only do as I tell you, and leave me 
to myself for a few hours, till I get through my writing, may 
be I will leave you a handsome dole-gift, to remember me, 
besides the trifle you will get for the nursing.' That looked 
so very like a person in her right senses, that I determined to 
please her." 

** And so should I have thought, too, at the hearing of the 
same," said the other. 

** As soon as she said this," continued the narrator, " down 
I goes, and does her bidding in a jifiey ; and up 1 comes again, 
with pens, ink, paper, and the old stone jar, bung, bladder, 
and ail; and well pleased was Dorothy that I did so; and her 
eye looked as steaay as she looked on me and those things, as 
ever it did in all her life. So I feared not to leave her, when 
she was so quiet ; and I did think it best she should make 
her will, and leave me the dole-gift when she was clear, 
because if she did it in one of her mazed moods, I judged it 
would not hold good and fast in law; for I heard a world 
about law business from the house steward, when I lived at Sir 
Copplestone Bamfield's." 

" And did she make her will that same day?" 

<< Do let me tell it," answered the gossip; "and don't be 
interrupting me with so many questions. I left Dorothy to 
herself, and once more went down stairs to make her posset 
that we always used to give her at nights; and though 1 saw 
her sister, I said nothing, because I didn't know but she might 
be jealous of the dole-gift that was to be left to me. And I 
didn't disturb Dolly till she thumped with her foot upon the 
floor, to call me up to her. This was at least two hours after. 
There she was sitting at the table : the old stone jar, bunged 
and tied close; the pen and ink beside it, but no paper; so I 
supposed she had used it all up in writing. * Where is the 
will?" said I. * Never you mind,' says she ; * it's time enough 
to look for dead folks' wills when they be dead.' ' And what 
is in the stone jar?' said I. * Never you mind,' again says 
she ; ' there is nothing in it of yours to be so curious about 
asking. Go down, and bring up the bottle of wine that sister 
got for me, for I am weak and faint, by reason of so much 
writing, and want a glass.' Down I went for the wine, and 
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up I comes again ; and in giving her the glass, I felt her hand 
was as hot as a huming coal. Says I, * You're in a fever ; 
better let me wrap you up in the blankets, and make a fire, 
and put you to bed.' * I am very ill, I know/ she says; *all 
hot and cold in a minute, and a shuddering all over me. I'll 
go to bed, and you may have the rest of the wine yourself; 
and do try and get to sleep to-night, when you go to bed, for 
you have not slept for nights, and the wine will help to com- 
pose you,' I teU this in particular, because I do think that 
Dorothy had then in her head what she did that very night 
afterwards." 

" Ay! I heard something about that night; it was talked the 
country round by the neighbours, and the folk, " said the listener. 

"She was," continued the narrator, "that night as quiet 
as a lamb, and let me put her to bed, and never spoke a word, 
only telling me not to touch the old stone jar, and that she 
made me put down by the bedside near her. I thought it a 
sick person's whim, and I did as she told me. I was very 
tired ; so I did not refuse the wine, and as I had leave to take 
it, 1 believe I did very nearly empty the bottle ; and what with 
the wine, and not having slept for so many nights before, 
except a sort of a dog's rest, I did on going to bed sleep that 
night very soundly ; and when I laid down by the sick woman's 
side I fancied she was sleeping too." 

"And was that the night she got her death?" inquired the 
listener. 

" Only hearken," answered the other; "for I am near the 
end of all this strange matter. As I said, I slept, and soundly, 
till about daybreak, when on waking I missed Dorothy. I 
started up, looked round, but she was nowhere in the room, 
and the window was open ; it was shut when I went to bed. 
You may suppose what I thought. * She has jumped out,' 
says I; and then again I bethought me that very like she 
might do that without hurting herself, for the window was no 
great height from the ground, and there was a heap of rub- 
bish close under it. But what had become of her ! Up I got, 
slipped on a few things, and in stooping down to put on my 
shoes, that I had left before going to rest close by the old 
stone jar, I saw that was gone. Then I thought of Dorothy's 
mad fancy; for what could she want with the jar? I went 
straight to the other little bedroom where her sister slept, 
and woke her. She was terribly frightened; she had not seen 
Dorothy. Up she got; but neither in house nor garden could 
Dorothy be found. Out we both ran together, like two mazed 
people : she to hunt one way, and I the other, for the poor 
mad creature." 

VII. y 
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" I heard that you found her in the Higher Broom Field." 

"Yes, there I found her; not a thing had she over her, 
except an old loose cloak; in all else she was just as she went 
to bed; she had though, now I think of it, her shoes upon her 
feet. I found her sitting upon the stile in the Higher Broom 
Field ; her hair hanging down her back, wet with the dew ; 
her hands clasped together, and staring frightfully with her 
eyes. She screamed as 1 drew near, and asked if 1 was come 
to take her. I saw she was mad, or worse than ever. I had 
the work of the world to get her home. At last home I got 
her, and into bed. In a few hours she was in a terrible fever, 
and raved and talked wild and frightful things about the Bam- 
field family, and her lady and the child, and the new nurse 
for it, and the ship and the sea, and I don't know what : all 
mad fancies, and nothing connected. You could not make 
head or tail of what she said; there was no putting sense into 
it. And when I asked her what she had done with the old 
stone jar (for I thought that a very strange thing), she gave 
one of those wild laughs that she used to give when she had 
been in her mad fits before, and asked me if I thought to catch 
her by that question. This did not last long; for all at once 
she took a turn ; became as cold as a lump of ice; her cheeks 
fallen, and as white as the sheets on her bed ; her eyes that 
had looked so flashing and so wild but just before, were heavy 
and dull, the lids dropping over them ; and she was quiet and 
soon speechless; for she sunk as fast as a candle that is burnt 
down to a snuff; and so she kept on sinking faster and faster, 
and neither seemed to know what was said to her, or done for 
her; and she lay looking like a corpse, her mouth half open, 
the lips parched and black, as we kept moistening them with 
a little wine and water in a teaspoon. And so she lay, 
moaning and moaning on for two or three hours; and at last 
died in so weak a way, that we did not know at first she was 
gone, till we saw the jaw fall, and the eyes stand fixed and 
wide open." 

" Did she leave you the dole-gift she talked of in the will?" 
inquired the friena. 

" I thought of that," replied the narrator; " but, bless your 
heart, no will was ever found; and so I told her sister all about 
her telling me to fetch up the pens, ink, and paper, and the 
old stone jar. We both thought, that in Dorothy's strange 
state, if she did make a will, she must have crammed it into 
the old jar; and most likely, in her wandering mind, had 
taken it with her when she got out of the window, and had 
thrown jar and all into the deep horse-pond, which she must 
have passed by in going up to the Higher Broom Field, for 
no jar was ever found." 
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Jonathan, my son, you may well believe the feeling of inter- 
est with which I listened to this most extraordinary narration 
of the death-bed of that feariu] woman, Dorothea Dingley, 
whose awful appearance I had myself seen in the Higher 
Broom Field. The thought of all that then passed, and of 
the communication, not lawful for me to repeat, that, no 
doubt by divine permission, the dead had there made to me, 
were all reflections of the most solemn nature ; so that, not- 
withstanding the peril in which 1 myself stood, and the know- 
ledge that I had, that on the next day I was to be conveyed 
away, under the charge, perhaps, of a gang of lawless persons, 
who had resolved to confine me in a ship that would be my 
prison, to transport me, I knew not whither, beyond seas; 
yet, notwithstanding all th^ese anxious and miserable circum- 
stances, my mind at this moment dwelt more on the recollec- 
tion of the Higher Broom Field and of Dorothy Dingley, than 
on my own situation. 

But space was not long given me for indulging these reflec- 
tions ; for, whilst it was yet but early momin?, the dawn 
having but recently brought in the day, a loud Knocking on 
the house door seemed to disturb many within — and this 
knocking and disturbance led the way to yet another wonder- 
ful circumstance, which I am about to relate to you my son 
Jonathan : that, by putting together these scraps when I am 
no more, they may enable you at some future period to give 
a tolerably correct account of my life, to prefix the same to 
the Editio princeps of my posthumous writings. 

I say, then, that I heard a stir and bustle in the house ; 
and most of the men bein^, as I fancied, then up and on the 
alert, the two women withdrew from the chamber where they 
had been set to watch me during the night. I arose from my 
straw, threw myself on my knees, and forgot not in these my 
hours of trouble to magnify the Lord. One of the women 
then brought me some refreshment, and having set it down 
on the table, left me to myself. Here, Jonathan, I make a 
pause in my discourse, for I am suddenly called off on busi- 
ness. I will resume and continue the subject in my next 
letter. Till then, believe me always 

Your most afiectionate father, 

J. RUDDELL. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

From Harry Trelawny to Colonel Sydney Godolphin* 

My dear Godolphin, 

In my last I told you that I was summoned to attend on 
Daniel Gumb in a very extraordinary manner. Some com- 
munications he made to me on that eventful night I am not 
at liberty to disclose ; at least not at present, though it is my 
earnest wish, my most ardent hope, that the time may arrive 
when I shall feel myself free to mention them not only to you, 
but to all the world, for the furtherance of public as well as 
private justice. But what I have now to relate is not an affair 
of so much secresy but that I may communicate it to you, my 
bosom's friend ; and I feel it is but right you should be apprised 
of what has hitherto delayed my joining you, as I promised to 
do ere this. 

Following the instructions of Daniel Gumb I set out, then, 
for a certain desolate spot, where the subordinate but neces- 
sary agents of this great game that we have in hand for 
Monmouth, were wont to assemble ; where many gentlemen 
concerned in the preparations for the rising of the West, 
sometimes hold then: meetings : the old home, in fact, belong- 
ing to one of them. In this place I had previously learnt 
from Daniel Gumb, certain stores of arms were deposited 
against the coming hour, when the landing of the Duke 
should render it necessary to arm all hands in his quarrel. 
And here Hawkins and Hind, who have been so long em- 
ployed in passing and repassing the seas with despatches for 
Monmouth, had now taken up their quarters, to avoid being | 

at Polperro, lest suspicions should arise about them at such a I 

crisis. 

I had once before seen these men, by accident, and I had 
neither liked them nor their traffic ; nor do I think it well nor 
wise that such persons should be employed at all in the enter- 
prise ; but I conclude them to be necessary, as it is certain 
none but bold and desperate characters would undertake 
such an office at such a time. Fully advised of the sort of 
persons I had to deal with, and, for the sake of the cause 
which they knew too much of to make it safe to offend them. 
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that I must speak them fair, I felt I had a difficult part to 
sustain. I also felt that none but a man whose rank, fortune, 
and services made him of so much consequence to the Pro- 
testant Duke (such as he who wished to get Samuel Elliot 
out of the way for purposes of his own), would have dared 
employ these men, and, at such a moment, to deal thus 
violently with the poor boy. I pondered over all these things, 
and considered how it would be best for me to act, as I rode 
forward to the spot. I was obliged to rest at a country inn 
for the night ; but mounted my horse again at dawn, and at 
a very early hour reached the place of my destination. 

I had but to use the name of Daniel Gumb to gain instant 
admittance ; and I could not but observe Hawkins and Hind, 
into whose presence I was shewn, looked somewhat con- 
founded at seeing me. But in order to satisfy their doubts 
I gave them Daniel's letter, by which they immediately com- 
prehended I was one trusted in the great affair of their 
employers, so far as their political agency was concerned. 
They were, therefore, satisfied that they had nothing to fear 
from me. But though they said little, I could very well per- 
ceive they did not at all relish Daniel's interference about the 
boy, nor his having sent me to insist on his liberation. I had 
been solemnly charged by Mr. Gumb, for reasons which, at 
this crisis, were, unhappily, but too well founded, not to let 
these men even suspect that I knew the name of the person 
who desired the lad's removal, and had employed them for a 
purpose so nefarious; and all my attempts to induce either 
Hawkins or Hind of themselves to acknowledge the name of 
that atrocious villain, proved abortive : they were resolutely 
silent. No doubt they had been well paid for their caution, 
or might expect further reward. They heard all I had to say 
quietly enough ; but at length, positively refiised to give up 
the boy. 

I made another attempt with no better success; and I now 
saw the thing was brought to that pass when I must of neces- 
sity produce a certain ring in my possession; for Daniel 
Gumb had charged me not to use it, though he had committed 
it to my hands, unless in the last extremity; and then to use 
it, so as to insist upon my order for the boy's liberation being 
at once obeyed. " You refuse," said I, " to release a youth, 
who has thus been violently laid hold of and detained by you 
for the purpose, as I well know, of being kidnapped ; if not, 
for something worse. You think I have no authority higher 
than that of Mr. Gumb's instructions to demand his liberation ; 
but here is a token of power now vested in my hands, which 
you dare not disobey." As I spoke I drew off the glove I had 
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hitherto kept on my left hand, and shewed to them the ring 
entrusted to me hy the political enthusiast. 

** It is the Duke's!" said Hawkins, looking surprised at 
Hind: " Monmouth has given such a ring as that but to three 
persons. They are tokens that he who bears the signet is 
mvested with full power, by the Duke himself, to act in any 
way he thinks fit, in any matter in which we are concerned 
with any of his people or his partisans in the West. To dis- 
obey that token would cost us dear now, and much dearer by 
and by, when the game is played out. Captain Hind, the 
boy must be given up to this gentleman." 

Hind grumbled, but submitted ; and I could instantly per- 
ceive by the alteration of their manner towards me, that they 
now looked upon me as a person of the greatest trust and 
importance in the affairs of Monmouth. I was not called 
upon in honour or in prudence to undeceive them ; for possibly 
had they known that I had only within the last ten days 
joined the cause, and that the ring was transferred to me by 
Daniel Gumb, and not given me by Monmouth himself, they 
might even now have disputed my authority to use it. Fear- 
ful that some untoward circumstance might arise to dissipate 
from their minds the preconception they had formed of my 
power from the sight of the ring, I thought it best to use 
despatch ; and I determined the boy should be given up to me 
without delay. Accordingly, Samuel Elliot was brought forth. 

As he entered, the lad came forward with an air of the 
deepest dejection in his countenance and demeanour; his 
eyes were bent on the ground; he did not at once see me. 
"Samuel," I said, "my dear boy, I am come to set you at 
liberty; you must go with me." 

The sound of my voice seemed to act on his whole frame 
like electricity. He started, looked up, uttered a cry of joy, 
rushed forward, thew himself into my arms, changed colour, 
and sobbed hysterically with delight. Yet, as if his senses 
were (disordered with the sudden surprise, the sudden release 
from misery to hope, he again cast a doubtful and a hurried 
glance at tne men who had been his gaolers, and who were 
still in the room. I saw his distress, his confusion. '" They 
will not, they dare not harm you, my dear boy," I said; " with 
me you are safe — with me, your friend." 

"My guardian angel!" he cried. "Oh! Mr. Harry, this 
is the second time you have saved me — saved me from these 
cruel men, who laid hands on me, when I thought I had not * 
an enemy in the world — tell me how " 

" Ask me no questions," I replied; "there is no time now 
to answer them. I shall require of these persons," I con- 
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tinued, looking with an air of authority at Hind, *'that they 
supply you with a horse, that you may straightway bear me 
company. They know whose sanction I have for what I do. 
I demand it instantly." 

Hawkins, who, as well as Hind, looked much crest-fallen, 
made not the least objection ; and I ordered my own horse to 
be also brought to the door. They left the room to obey me. 
" And now," said I to Samuel, *' lay aside all fear; compose 
yourself, for you are free, though I cannot at the present 
moment take you back to Trelawne; and I will not trust you 
with another. Will you go with me wheresoever I may be 
compelled to go?" 

"Oh!" he cried eagerly, **dear Mr. Harry, I will never 
leave you, take me where you may. But ere you quit this 
house, as it seems you have so much power with these wicked 
people, do insist on their liberating poor Doctor Ruddell, our 
old master." 

" Doctor Ruddell!" I exclaimed, with astonishment, " is he 
a prisoner? How do you know it?" 

" Last night," said the boy, " I was shut up in a little sort 
of room like a closet, where I have been kept a close prisoner, 
indeed, ever since these men brought me here. They told 
me to be quiet, and no harm would come to me, for I was 
only to be sent over seas; they did not say where. I was 
sittmg thinking of my hard lot, when I distinctly heard voices 
in the next chamber, for the sort of little closet where they 
kept me was only parted from it by a thin partition. I 
listened, and I heard Doctor Ruddell's voice as plain as I now 
hear my own. I heard him trying to plead with these men 
that they would let him go, and not send him over seas; but 
it was of no use, they said he must depart; and then I found, 
by something else that was said, that the good Doctor had 
fallen into their hands whilst engaged in going forth to seek 



me. 



" How is this," said I, speaking sternly to Hawkins, who 
had just entered the room, " that you thus dare to lay hands 
on an unoffending clergyman of the very church your master 
is determined to support with heart and hand — the purpose of 
his expected landing in England." 

"Ask him," said Hawkms, sulkily looking at Hind; "I 
never so much as laid finger on the old blackbird. Hind 
dogged his steps and trapped him." 

" I had orders to do so," replied Hind. 

" From whom?" I inquired. 

"No matter for that," ne answered: " I acted on orders." 
It instantly occurred to me, that the same villain who had 
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directed the kidnapping of the boy, had given the order to 
prevent any immediate measures being taken to set on foot 
an inquiry, till the lad should be safe on board ship ; still I 
remembered Daniel Gumb's solemn injunction, and said not 
one word of this suspicion. But I determined to use again 
the authority of the ring to procure my old tutor's liberation. 

I found the matter, however, more difficult to manage than 
that of the boy; so much did Hawkins and Hind fear the stir 
the worthy Doctor would make on his return to Trelawne. 
And I soon found, by putting adroit questions to Hind, that 
he laid himself open to the snare of his wily adversary, by 
most incautiously telling his business to the captain, whom he 
met whilst on the road to the house of a justice of the peace. 
There was good reason, therefore, that these villains should 
now fear for themselves, if they set him at liberty. I at 
length took the matter up with a very high hand, and insisted 
on the liberation of my friend. And in order to induce the 
rogues to comply with my injunction, I gave them leave to 
make some terms with the Doctor : — that he should be called 
on to pass his word, as a clergyman, that, on his return, when 
he mentioned his extraordinary detention for the night, he 
should not name in his account either Hawkins or Hmd. I 
felt sorry to propose even this compromise; but nothing else 
was to be done to procure the good man's freedom. It was 
further arranged, that the Doctor was to depart the house 
before myself and the boy, and that he was not to know I had 
any share in his deliverance; the same being made to appear 
as a pure act of grace or relenting in his persecutors. I was 
well content, under the present circumstances of my own case, 
to render so important a service to the worthy Doctor, without 
his knowing to whom he was indebted for it. 

All this was mystery to the boy Samuel, who yet knew 
nothing of the part I had taken in the political agitations of 
the time, nor of the plan to preserve the country by bringing 
in the Protestant Duke Monmouth, in opposition to the Papist 
King James. He, therefore, very naturally, looked astonished 
when he heard me agree to this — " But will you not see Dr. 
Ruddell, and teU him what you have done for him, and that 
I am with you, and ?" 

" No, Samuel, no," I replied, "not now — some other time, 
perhaps; but not now. There are strange events at hand, 
Samuel, that must keep the doctor and myself apart — do not 
question me, but trust me." 

" I do, indeed, I do," he said, "only promise me not to 
send me away from you, dear Mr. Harry, and I will ask no 
more questions; for if you left me with these men, I should be 
lost, and for ever." 
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** Do not fear, Samuel," I answered; " I have already pro- 
mised you such protection as I can give you. Doctor Ruddell 
could not protect you against one who, I fear, is your enemy, 
and who is dangerous, because he is high in fortune and in 
power. I tell you this in confidence, and more I cannot tell 
you, at least not now, for the hour is not yet come. I am most 
painfully situated: you know not half the things that have 
happened to drive me on measures, which, for the time present, 
must seem mysterious. But I hope the day is not far distant, 
when you, and all the world, may know all. Till then, I have 
no resource but silence. Be satisfied with my assurances, 
and confide in my honour for your safety." 

The boy declared he did so, and again poured out his heart 
in gratitude, and repeated his wish never more to be separated 
from me, lill I could myself take him back to Trelawne. 
Once more I held a short conversation with Hawkins and 
Hind; I found Doctor Ruddell had passed his most solemn 
word in consent to the terms they proposed to him for his 
liberation, and had been forthwith suffered to depart in peace. 
About an hour after we did the same, and took the road 
recommended to us, as being most easy of access towards the 
point of our destination. Here I am, then, Godolphin, and 
here I await the necessary instructions, which, by your means, 
I expect to guide my future steps. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

Harry Trelawny. 



Here a blank occurs in the correspondence: the cause of 
this appears obvious to the editor of these papers. Trelawny 
and Godolphin both took part in Monmouth's ill-advised 
attempt, and joined the rebellion soon after the duke landed 
at Lime, in Dorsetshire. It is not, therefore, probable, that 
whilst engaged in the field of action, either of those young, 
men could find leisure to carry on a regular correspondence, 
or to make notes of the stirring transactions of the day. Such 
letters as appear next in the series, were, for the most part, 
written after the unhappy Monmouth had suffered death — the 
penalty of treason. In order, therefore, to fill up this break 
in the papers, the editor deems it best to state briefly some 
circumstances connected with Monmouth's rebellion, in which 
so many families in the west of England became more or 
less involved; for though none of any very great note actually 
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bore arms, yet several privately aided and abetted the attempt, 
awaiting but some decisive circumstance to make tbem resolve 
on appearing openly in the field. A brief relation of these 
particulars will also be found necessary, to render clear many 
passages in the subsequent letters, which could not otherwise 
be understood. Such are the reasons for giving the following 
compressed statement of certain historical facts. 

On the 11th of June, in the year 1685, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth landed at Lime, in Dorsetshire. Nothing could be 
more premature or ill-judged than this invasion; but the 
Duke, contrary to his own wishes and opinion, had been hur- 
ried into the measure by the mistaken zeal and imprudence of 
his advisers. He sailed for England with but three ships, 
and had not more than one hundred followers with him at the 
moment he effected his landing. His partisan, Argyle, who 
made also a landing in Scotland in his favour, about the same 
period, was taken and executed for high-treason ; and though 
the Duke, during the first week of his invasion, collected 
around him above two thousand men, devoted to his cause^ 
the bulk of them were persons of the lowest and meanest 
condition. His want of money, of an adequate supply of 
arms and ammunition, and the weakness of the whole plan, 
so prematurely adventured, caused many to hold back who 
were of the better order, and who would gladly have joined 
him, had his attempt been made under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. Monmouth was no sooner landed, than he set 
forth the most extravagant manifesto against King James, in 
which, in every item, falsehood was blended with truth ; for 
not content with charging him with the crimes of tyranny and 
oppression, with the intent to make Popery the established 
relieion of England, he accused the king of having poisoned 
his brother Charles the Second, and of many other enormities 
equally unfounded. 

The Duke of Albemarle was sent out with the militia of 
Devon against Monmouth; but these local troops were so 
much disposed to join his standard, that had^ the Protestant 
Prince, who wanted not for personal courage, but felt, at this 
crisis, more confidence in his own followers, and in himself, so 
as to have risked a battle whilst his cause and his pretensions 
were warm in men's minds, it is not improbable he would have 
found a very different result as the reward of his enterprise. 
But he neglected his opportunity ; and it never returned under 
circumstances of equal advantage ; and soon after Lord Grey, 
who was the general of his horse, behaved with a cowardice 
that was truly dis^aceful both to himself and to his master. 
Yet, notwithstanding many disasters and little essential pro- 
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gress in his attempt, Monmouth reached Taunton in safety, 
where so strong was the hatred which existed towards King 
James and Popery^ and so general the feeling that the Protes- 
tant church might be secured by the Duke's assuming the 
crown, that he was received with enthusiasm by all ranks of 
people, and presented with a copy of the common book of 
Prayer, and a white standard, by a band of young ladies of 
station and fortune, deputed to greet him as the deliverer of 
England. 

His numbers increased to six thousand men ; still he lin- 
gered^still delayed to strike a bold and decisive blow for 
victory. He forbore to profit by the enthusiasm his appear- 
ance had raised for him in behalf of his own cause; and men's 
hearts began to faint because their leader failed to act Whilst 
the Duke was thus letting the propitious hour pass unheeded 
by. King James was active in arawing his forces to a head to 
oppose nim. Feversham and Churchill were his generals. 
Monmouth again paused, in the hope that many gentlemen of 
consideration, who had held out to him large promises in their 
secret correspondence whilst he was yet abroad, would now 
hasten openly to join his standard. But most of these disap- 
pointed him, for nis means were small ; and so great had been 
the failure in his expected supplies of ammunition, that he 
was compelled to dismiss many hundreds of the peasantry 
and yeomanry who had flocked to him from the western 
counties, for the mere want of arms for their defence. I'he 
expected rising of the city of London, where all sorts of plots 
and intrigues had been carried on by his agents to further his 
cause, also entirely failed; for the citizens, many of whom 
had taken part in these treasonable designs, now thought 
better of it, and refused to risk their property and their lives, 
till there was a more reasonable prospect of the Duke's even- 
tual success. 

At length, the careless and negligent manner in which the 
Earl of Feversham conducted the army he had led out for 
King James, induced Monmouth to risk a battle at Sedge- 
moor, near Bridgewater, on the 5th of July. In this engage- 
ment, both the Duke and his followers displayed a true 
English spirit: they fought bravely, almost desperately; and 
undisciplined as most of them were, they nevertheless threw 
the regular forces into great disorder; drove them from 
their station, and would, in all probability, have ultimately 
triumphed, but for the dastardly conduct of Lord Grey, and 
the exceeding imprudence of Monmouth: for the first fled 
and left his men without a commander, and the last neglected 
to supply his place on the spur of the moment, when the 
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courage of the troops needed but judicious direction. The 
rebels fought till their ammunition failed : this circumstance 
compelled them to give ground. The slaughter that followed 
their defeat was fearful; yet less fearful, perhaps, than the 
unsparing, the merciless system of murder in cold blood, in 
the name of justice, which subsequently took place under 
Judge Jefieries, who was sent on the western circuit imme- 
diately after Monmouth's defeat, to try the unhappy prisoners 
taken as his open followers, or as suspected friends to his 
cause. 

Many of the latter number were tried and executed on the 
most trifling and ill-supported charges of abetting treason 
and rebellion. The career of blood followed by Jefieries at 
this period, forms one of the foulest blots in the annals of 
England, and, if all else were wanting, fully justifies the 
expulsion of James the Second from the throne, since under 
his express sanction the vile Jefieries condemned to death 
many victims, not only innocent of all offence, but indeed 
deserving the highest praise for loyalty to the king. Amongst 
these Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Lisle will be remembered as long 
as sympathy and humanity have any place in the hearts of 
men. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle after his defeat; the 
horse on which he rode at last sunk under him with fatigue, 
and he was in imminent danger of being taken, when, by the 
advice of some few friends, who even in this extremity were 
true to him, he changed clothes with a peasant boy. The boy 
was taken in Monmouth's apparel by the emissaries of James, 
and by his information, the Duke was traced to his lurkine 
place and secured. The interval between his captivity and 
his death was. not long; for he was executed on the Idth of 
the same month, James turning a deaf ear to all his suppli- 
cations for pardon. 

Having said thus much, as a necessary comment on the 
subject of many of these letters, we once more resume them. 
The next in the series being addressed to Colonel Godolphin 
from Harry Trelawny. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

From Harry Trelawny to Colonel Godolphin, 

From my Prison, Rougemont Castle, 
Dear Godolphin, Exeter, July 2U/, 1685. 

I have seen Charles Reynolds, that generous friend of our 
early days, and who in our adversity has not forsaken us. He 
will cause this to be conveyed to you in safety ; I may write 
freely and without fear, for he is the very soul of honour ; 
and though in every way opposed to us, and a faithful adhe- 
rent of his unworthy master. King James, yet his generous 
exertions, in my favour, to mitigate, as far as may be, the 
misery of my imprisonment, convince me that he does not let 
public opinion or public duties interfere with the kindly feel- 
ings of old friendship and long cherished regard. 

In the midst of my own distress, believe me that I do most 
sincerely rejoice in your escape. Reynolds knows where you 
lie concealed; the knowledge of that secret is dangerous to 
him, for he would be amenable to justice for misprision of 
treason by keeping faith with you, should it become suspected 
ere you quit the country. I hope, therefore, for his sake, as 
well as your own, that the friends who now harbour you may 
speedily find a vessel in which you may take shipping for 
France or HoUand ; and when once out of the country, no 
doubt your uncle, who is so firm in the favour of this govern- 
ment, will either procure for you a free pardon, or buy one of 
Father Petre, for such practices before now have been sanc- 
tioned at this most venal court. 

Reynolds could not tell you the particulars of my fate, after 
the battle of Sedgemoor, for he did not know them — indeed 
he knew nothing more, when he and I met so strangely, than 
that I and the lad, Samuel Elliot, were both prisoners. I will, 
therefore, tell you myself all that has chanced, and you will 
soon find how hopeless is our present condition. 

After Monmouth had so gallantly fought, and so reluctantly 
fled, when all was over, I, having espoused his cause, could 
not resign all interest in his fate. I followed towards Dorset- 
shire, for he had taken that direction ; and the boy, Samuel 
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Elliot, who has never quitted me since I rescued him from 
Hawkins and Hind, bore me company in pursuit of the Duke. 
We joined Monmouth at the very time his horse, spent with 
travel, had fallen under him ; our own horses were nearly in 
the same condition. The Prince preserved his magnanimity 
of spirit even in this extremity of his distress ; for he wished 
us to leave him, and to think of our own safety, observing 
that if we were taken in his company, no mercy would be 
shewn us. He remembered his dearest friends, and asked me 
if I knew what had been your fate — if you were slain when 
your company was routed and nearly cut to pieces after the 
night of that coward General Lord Grey. 

I told him I knew not what had befallen you ; the last time 
I had seen you was when you charged Lord Feversham's 
horse at the head of your own troop, encouraging your men 
not to fly, nor to give way to the sudden panic occasioned by 
the dastardly desertion of Lord Grey. Monmouth spoke 
bitterly of that officer, and as bitterly of Ferguson and Fletcher, 
who had joined with Argyle in persuading him against his 
better judgment, to make a lan^ng in England, before his 
ajSairs were ripe for the attempt. 

At this moment the boy Samuel, who, whilst I was speaking 
with Monmouth, had left us to watch the approach of any 
who might be advancing towards the spot, hurried back and 
said he had seen some persons who he felt assured were on 
the look out, drawing near. There was no time for delibera- 
tion. A poor shepherd was in* the next field watching some 
sheep — "Change clothes with him, my Prince," said Samuel, 
" if he is taken, no harm will come to him ; it is your only 
chance for life." 

" The boy speaks truth," said Monmouth ; " I will do so, 
if yon shepherd lad consents ; but he shall not take the risk of 
preserving me blindly. Let him know it is the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who, with this purse, offers his own apparel in exchange 
for his shepherd's coat. Do you, Trelawny, speak to him.' 

I did so on the instant : Monmouth and the shepherd made 
the exchange ; and our horses being spent, we abandoned 
them, determining to make our way on foot from the field. 
There was no one with us but a German, a very stout fellow, 
who came over with his Highness, and has been in constant 
attendance upon him ever since his arrival in England. 

We continued our flight, till, such was the fatigue of Mon- 
mouth, for he had scarcely known rest or sleep for twenty-four 
hours before the commencement of the battle, he dropped 
down at last from mere exhaustion. In this sad condition, 
for there was no house near, and everywhere throughout the 
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country, we knew, parties were on the look out to take him, 
we could do nothing but get some hay and straw, that we 
found in an adjoining bam, and making a bed for him in a 
dry ditch, we covered him, as well as we could, to shelter him 
from his enemies, in the hope that he might there lie concealed 
all night, and be able to continue his flight towards the coast 
on the morrow. 

I saw the Duke was faint for want of food. In this extre- 
mity it was absolutely necessary that some one should go to 
the next village, and endeavour to procure for him refresh- 
ment. I determined to take the risk of doing so on myself; 
but ere I quitted the Prince, I advised the German to take his 
station at the entrance of the field where Monmouth lay 
hidden to keep watch. Samuel Elliot I left with the Prince, 
seated on the straw, for the por boy looked wan, and seemed 
almost spent with fatigue also. I then put on Samuel's cloak 
and bonnet, and hastened to the village, thinking that the most 
open and fearless demeanour was the least likely to excite 
suspicion. I went direct to the only public-house in the place, 
and, saying I wanted some refreshments for my companions 
who were fishing by the river, got a sufficient supply stowed 
into a little basket, paid for it, and no one seemed to enter- 
tain the slightest suspicion, for no one present had ever seen 
my face before. 

Whilst I was in the act to quit the house — -judge what were 
my feelings — certain men of Lord Lumley's troop came in, and 
I soon heard enough to inform me that the shepherd had been 
found in Monmouth's clothes by Lumley himself. This put his 
people on the right track; and having some dogs with them, I 
heard them say they were about to follow on the scent, for 
they spoke seemingly of hunting Monmouth as they would a 
fox or a deer. I staid to hear no more, but hastened from the 
house to return by a path across the fields, which was nearer, 
to get back to the Prince and warn him of his danger, if 
possible, ere the enemy approached. But my heart sunk 
within me, as looking back towards the house I had just 
quitted for this purpose, I saw three or four men mount their 
horses, and take the public road that led towards that very 
spot where Monmouth was concealed, the dogs following their 
steps. As soon as I was out of sight of these men, I ran 
with my utmost speed, but my speed was not equal to that of 
the horsemen. 

I reached the spot, I entered, breathless, the field ; and too 
soon did my eyes inform me of the fatal truth. I saw Mon- 
mouth a prisoner ; his arms and hands bound like a common 
felon. Samuel Elliot was near ; and the wretched German, 
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who had pointed out the ditch where his master lay concealed 
(for the German was first taken), was now on his knees, 
begging for his liberty and his life with the utmost vehemence. 
I cannot dwell upon this scene — and indeed it must be known 
to you, as it is to all England. And scarcely need I add that 
I was myself immediately made a prisoner. And the German, 
though such information was not required of him, in the effort 
to do all he could to save his own worthless life, named me 
as the Captain Harry Trelawny, who had fought hard for the 
Duke, and narrowly escaped soon after the battle. 

I have only to mention that Samuel Elliot, that noble 
spirited boy, owed his detention, not merely to the circum- 
stance of lus being found with Monmouth, but to the follow- 
ing instance of an impremeditated exertion of that high and 
generous spirit which renders him no less remarkable for 
courage than for every other virtue. One of the men who 
first approached the unfortunate Duke, to make him prisoner, 
was of a brutal nature, and in the exercise of his power over 
a noble person, he had the meanness to unite insult to triumph. 
He insisted that Monmouth should take off his shepherd's 
bonnet, and bow to him in token of submission. The Duke 
disdained ta notice the command; the brutal soldier repeated 
it, and raising his hand to enforce it, by striking the cap off 
Monmouth's head, Samuel Elliot, indignant at his insolence 
and forgetful of all else but that strong impulse which the 
brave feel on witnessing an unworthy action, hastily and rashly 
drew the short dagger that he wore at his side, and struck 
the trooper in the arm, thus preventing him from knocking 
the cap ofi* the Duke's head. 

The fellow was but slightly wounded, but the boy was 
instantly taken, bound, and secured ; whilst Monmouth in 
vain pleaded for him, and begged as they were men — English- 
men, that they would not visit the poor lad for an ofience 
which might be excused on the score of his youth and his 
spirit; at the same time he assured them the boy had not 
borne arms for him at the battle of Sedgemoor ; in fact he 
was too young for the field. It was all in vain ; and Samuel 
with myself was dragged to this prison. 

It was melancholy to witness the fall of the unhappy Mon- 
mouth. Disappointed in his hopes, deserted by many of his 
fiiends, his cause betrayed by the cowardice of Grey, over- 
come with harassment and fatigue, his spirit seemed quite 
broken; and to so low a degree was he sunk in mind, that he 
burst into tears as the men were hurrying him from the field. 
Neither myself nor Samuel were allowed to speak to him in 
private before we parted. He was carried up to London, 
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where, I find, he was sternly received by King James, who 
denied him all hope of mercy ; and five days since he suffered 
death on Tower Hill. 

I remain to meet mine here ; and the poor boy will, I fear, 
share the same fate; for his offence, in striking the soldier, 
will be considered too great for pardon : and Jefferies is to be 
our judge ! We are each to be tried for high-treason, with 
several other persons, accused of the same, before the end of 
the week. Now, Godolphin, do not entertain any false hopes 
for me. I am resigned to my fate, well knowing that it is 
certain : nor can you think it other, when I tell you what I 
have myself seen, as well as heard of the fate of many, since 
I became an inmate of this prison. I find, though the gaols 
are filled, like this, even to overflow, with persons taken not 
only for having actually borne arms, but merely on suspicion 
of having favoured Monmouth ; the army is still kept in the 
western counties, where the soldiers live on free quarters and 
pillage, with a brutality that is fearful, as if they were in the 
land of an enemy, instead of their native soil ; whilst those 
who are only deemed averse to the measures of government, 
and have taken no active part to thwart them, are treated, by 
the king's order, with every violence that tyranny or oppres- 
sion can suggest. 

Charles Reynolds deplores this as disgraceful to govern- 
ment ; he told me last night, that, though true to his duties, 
he cannot practise to the letter the orders he has received, so 
stem are they towards the prisoners .; literally to fulfil them 
he should deem disgraceful to himself as a man. Yet is he 
most firm in his loyalty to the king. He reprobates, in the 
strongest terms of indignation, the cruelties of one Colonel 
Kirk, who is even now in Taunton, with his company of fiends 
rather than of men. This wretch, I understand, was long in 
command at Tangiers amongst the Moors, and there he learnt 
his lessons of ferocious cruelty : these he now practises in 
England, as if he were still amongst Moslem tyrants and 
slaves. 

Would you believe it to be possible, that in a land still 
boasting of its liberty, still possessed of Magna Charta, this 
devil incarnate, this Kirk, but ten days ago, ordered from the 
prisons, twenty persons to be brought before him ; and in the 
direct violation of law (for the very name of justice is dead to 
him), whilst he and his debauched blood-thirsty companions 
were drinking together, at every health he caused an unhappy 
fellow-creature to be hanged on a gallows, erected before the 
windows of his own lodging place, for the purpose of enjoying 
the sight. To such a fiendish height did Kirk's cruelty then 
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rise, that observing the convulsive movement of their legs in > 
the agonies of death, he ordered out his drums and fifes, and * 
bade them strike up a tune to the dancing of the rebels. But 
as if this were not sufficient to shake to the very soul those 
who in the West are averse to the rule of James (and James 
countenances Kirk, notwithstanding all his cruelties), Jefieries 
is sent down lo complete the work of terror, with all the 
forms of law, but without a single attribute of justice ; for 
neither truth nor mercy is to be found in his administration 
of the office of a judge. 

JefTeries has already been here a week ; every day do I 
behold my fellow-prisoners dragged forth to trial: some on 
the slightest grounds of accusation, others on those of mere 
suspicion. And Re3molds tells me, that the behaviour of 
their judge during the short period I have named, exceeds in 
infamy every thing he could nave supposed it possible could 
be openly practised in a civilised land. Jefieries in his private 
life divides his hours between drunkenness, swearing, rage, 
and tyranny, whilst his ferocity of spirit is like that of a 
caged tiger, eager to burst on ms prey. He requires, I am 
assured, each prisoner to plead guilty ; telling him that, unless 
he does so, and spares him the labour and trouble of proving 
the fact, he shall have nothing but the law in its utmost 
severity. Many an unhappy offender has been induced by 
this threat to plead guilty, who would otherwise have had a 
good defence ; and yet Jefieries, who drew him into the snare, 
on an implied hope of mercy, has generally, at the close of 
the trial, ordered his victim forth for execution, without allow- 
ing him even time sufficient to make his peace with God. 
Most of these wretched sufierers have been of the humblest 
class; and those of a better order have not been spared. 
What hope then can there be for myself, or for the boy, when 
this man is to be our judge ? 

For my own part, I am resolved ; I will not ask mercy of 
him. I will not bend the spirit of a gentleman to plead to 
brutality in vain. Godolphin, I hastily, perhaps unadvisedly, 
joined Monmouth. I was urged on to do so, by the sufierings, 
the prospects of my poor bleeding country, under the tyranny 
of such a ruler as this king and his most arbitrary govern- 
ment. Private feeling also prompted me to undertake some 
action that would lead me from myself, with that impetuosity 
of spirit which is too often the consequence of disappointment 
and despair. I have been rash ; many will say, I have been 
ffuilty ; but I will never be mean. And I now await the final 
issue of my trial, I trust with a composed mind ; I think far 
more of the poor boy than I do of myself. I think also of my 
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; father, with much pain, for he wiU lose his only son, the son 
to whom he looked for comfort in his age ; and that hy a 
death he will deem an indelihle hlot on his good name. 
Would to God I had fallen in hatde! 

Of Letitia, I think, too, with feelings that at some moments 
unman me. I could, I fancy, die happier were I hut at liherty 
to reveal one fatal truth entrusted to me under the bond of 
an oath to secure my secresy. Could I but obtain permission 
from one person to reveal that fatal truth, it might save her 
from a ruinous, a dreadful marriage, with a wretch unworthy 
such a creature ! But my lips are sealed — sealed by an oath 
to God; and I have now no means of commimicating with the 
only man by whom I could be released from an obligation that 
weighs heavier on my mind, far heavier than the thoughts of 
my approaching fate. But there is no remedy ; and in this, 
and in all else, I commit myself to Him whose justice, sooner 
or later, will make itself known in the face of all the world. I 
can write no more : you shall hear from me again : and to the 
last hour of my life, believe me, dear Godolphin, that 1 can 
never be other than 

Your most sincere fnend, 

Harrt Trelawny. 



LETTER XXX VIII. 

Sir Francis Beaumont, Bart., to Mr. Jarvitf Attomey-ett-Law, 

the Bank-side, London, 

Dear Jarvis, 

I am so engaged at this moment that I cannot fully reply to 
yours, except to tell you that I had my own especial reasons 
for what I did, and did not ; and I have now great cause to 
rejoice in not having openly joined Monmouth on his landing 
at Lime. When I undertook to become one of his most secret 
and active friends in the West, 1 did not even dream of such 
rashness as he afterwards displayed. 

Daniel Gumb, that old scoundrel, who, I now find, trusted 
me not a whit more than absolute necessity required, kept me 
in total ignorance of the time and place where and when 
MonmoutSi would appear. But I have paid him ; and paid 
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them all in their own coin. I was not to be made a mere tool 
in their hands — to be used or thrown aside as they chose to 
employ me, and at their pleasure. No sooner did 1 hear that 
Monmouth had landed with not more than one hundred 
followers, than I knew how the game would run. There was 
no time for delay ; I was fairly in for it ; and so doing, as 
every wise man would do in such circumstances, I opened a 
correspondence, under the solemn seal of papal secresy (for I 
must be of the king's religion now, I see, to get clear of all 
my troubles), and gave all the information 1 could afford 
respecting the designs, the friends, and the abettors of Mon- 
mouth; positively declaring that if Father Petre but whis- 
{)ered my name as an informant, except to the king's ear, my 
ips should be sealed for ever, and not the tortures of the rack 
itself should open them again for further communications. 

The king himself admits that my information has been of 
the greatest service, and that all terms should be kept with 
me; for many have been apprehended and cast into prison, 
who, but for my statements, would have passed free without 
suspicion. Hitherto, therefore, all is well: but this cannot 
last long; something will come out, I know it will; for if once 
Father Petre, or his master, the king, think I can be of no more 
use to them, they may not be so nice in keeping faith with 
me as I would have them. And if all does come out before 
I am married, farewell to Letitia, she will be no wife of mine: 
at present the bishop has not the slightest suspicion of any of 
these matters in reference to myself. He is as willing, as eager 
as ever, to give me his daughter; I must strike, therefore, 
whilst the iron is hot. 

I go off this night for Trelawne, to plead such reasons as 
I know will be irresistible to hasten on the marriage. I intend 
to beg, to insist on its being immediately solemnised in the 
old chapel at Trelawne. The bishop's nephew, that upstart, 
Mr. Harry Trelawny, is, I find, in prison for the fact of join- 
ing in Monmouth's rebellion. So much the better : Jefferies 
will be his judge, and Jefferies is my friend. He will make 
short work with him, and with that malapert bov too. How 
fortunate it was that Harry Trelawny got Samuel Elliot mixed 
up with the affair of the rebels! The lad was actually taken 
in the very ditch with Monmouth, and wounded one of his 
majesty's officers, who was doing his duty in the arrest. 
Nothing could be more fortunate : so all my torment is over 
about him. Jefferies and the law will complete that business 
without my stirring so much as a finger to help it on. 

Sind the packet you wot of without delay. Do not fear for 
yourself; for though you were deep in Monmouth's treason, 
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you are safe by my means. What you did with certain citizens 
of London, in behalf of his cause, is of no consequence : should 
it come out, a word of mine will save you with Father Petre. 
Yet I think there is no real danger, for the Protestant Duke 
died refusing to give up the names of any of his adherents. 

I can say no more. To night I go for Trelawne; when 
I next write it will be to announce to you the happy marriage 
of, dear Jarvis, your faithful friend, 

Francis Beaumont. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

From Capt. Charles Reynolds to Col. Sydney Godolphin, 

Rotigemont Castle^ Exeter, 
Dear Godolphin, Attgust Xst, 1685. 

I received yours by the hands of my brother, in whom you 
may entirely trust, though I am sorry you linger in your 
concealment, and think you would have done wiser had you 
followed your first intention of taking shipping to cross the 
seas, rather than trust to the hopes your friends hold out to 
you of being able to procure a pardon by the interference of 
the queen. Her majesty, however fond she may be of your 
mother, has little credit with the king; and so little reliance 
can be placed on any promises of mercy towards those under 
charge of rebellion, that I should scarcely trust to the advice 
of friends in this instance. 

You will be grieved to hear what it is now my melancholy 
task to communicate — poor Trelawny and the boy are both 
Ijdng under sentence of death. They were tried by Jefferies, 
in the usual manner, and the facts were too strong against 
them to need even his interference to blacken them. Both 
remain for execution. The only favour that could be procured 
for them, from this merciless judge, was that their imprison- 
ment might be rendered somewhat less stem, and a short 
interval allowed before death to communicate with their friends, 
and see them for a last farewell. Letters have accordingly 
been sent off to the Bishop, Col. Trelawny, and a few other 
persons. In the interval I do all I can to soften the horrors 
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of their imprisonment, as they are, in some measure, under 
my charge, for I am at present the captain of the company 
on guard at the castle. You may suppose what are my feel- 
ings in performing this melancholy duty. 

Trelawny and the hoy bear their condemnation with a 
manly and a Christian spirit. They are kept apart in separate 
cells ; but I hope, through my interest with the governor, to 
obtain for them the liberty of seeing each other, which both 
earnestly desire, before the day of execution. It is a sicken- 
ing, a dbreadful sight to witness the number daily taken from 
this house of bondage to die the death; and yet the prison 
does not appear to thin, so many are daily brought in, from 
warrants, and arrests on suspicion. 

Poor Trelawny intends writing to you. I can add little 
more than my assurances that all that can be done to afford 
comfort to him in these last hours, shall be done, if I have the 
power to effect it; and deeply do I regret that my duties are 
of such a nature that they compel me to keep a vigilant eye 
over the very friends for whose preservation I would freely 
give all I possess in this world of sorrow and of care. 

You shall hear from me again : these few lines are merely 
intended to let you know the result of the trial ; though it is 
scarcely necessary to do that, when you already know the 
nature of the offence, and the character of the judge before 
whom it was to be tried. Adieu, Godolphin : I am now going 
to visit poor Trelawny : I do so with a heavy heart. So fine 
a young man, and to be thus early cut off! And the poor boy 
too ! — but I dare not dwell on this subject. Here would be a 
case worthy the royal clemency ; but it will be lost! 

Farewell, ever yours in friendship, 

Charles Reynolds. 
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LETTER XL. 
From Letitia to her sister Rebecca Trelaumy, 

Rebeccai Trelaume, 

I am well now; very well, and able to write; but they tell me 
I have been very ill. I believe so, for my poor head has been 
strangely affected. Yet you shall know all : as long as I can 
write I will, and hide none of my griefs from your sisterly 
bosom. 

Do you know what they are about to do, Rebecca? Yes, 
in two days they will marry me to Sir Francis Beaumont ! I 
have written his name out ; I have compelled myself to do so 
with a firm hand. It is the first time 1 have written it since 
that fatal, most fatal hour, in which I gave the promise to wed 
him, in the hope that, by so doing, 1 should save my mother's 
peace — my mother's life ! She is better now ; and my mind, 
no longer anxious about her, has time to examine itself. Oh, 
Rebecca ! what dreadful discoveries do the passions enable us 
to make, when we scrutinize the secrets of our own hearts ! 
I was determined to face the danger; to read the worst that 
could be traced in mine. I fancied — horrible thought! — I 
fancied myself married to this fearful man ! and then I read 
the truth — it was written, deeply written, in characters too 
plain for self-deception ; I am sure it was so. No, I never 
can marry Sir Francis Beaumont and do other than commit a 
deadly sin. Think of the awful words at the very commence- 
ment of the Marriage Service ! How shall I ever hear those 
words pronounced, and not sink at the altar's foot ! 

Do I know ''no cause " that ought for ever to hold me 
aloof from pledging faith and troth with him, when I love 
another — ^and that other my unhappy cousin ! What shall I 
do when a wife — the wife of Sir Francis, to keep down these 
feelings? What should my duty teach me to a husband? Will 
it be other than sin, I asked my own heart, to drop tear after 
tear in secret for the loss of Harry, who is, to my feelings, like 
the wide seas to the earth, the object towards which all my 
thoughts, as streams, bend their course. Must I sit alone and 
recal his image, and trace his features — oh, how faithfully ! — 
in memory, and hear his voice in the fancies of my own mind, 
and do other than love him ! 

Can I ever feel affection for such a man as Sir Francis 
Beaumont? His very looks forbid it! Do I not already shrink 
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before them? Has he not already taught me to hold him in 
terror, in awe! Rebecca, can we ever love those who do so? 
I think not ; yet we may venerate and esteem those who inspire 
us with a sense of awe, if they have in themselves sufficient 
virtue to justify their authority. But I can never venerate, 
never esteem a tyrant; and such am I convinced this man will 
prove to me; and yet they tell me. I am to he his wife — ^his 
wife, what a thought ! Oh ! I have pondered over these things 
till thinking has rendered me almost distracted, wild, reckless 
of consequences. 

At last I determined that I would make a desperate effort, 
and remonstrate with my father, throw myself at his feet, offer 
to take the most solemn oath never to wed my cousin, so that 
I might not be forced to marry a wretch so hated. My father 
was expected home from Liskeard last evening. How I 
watched for him ! I sat listening at my window to hear the 
wheels of his coach, till long after dark. I mistook every 
noise for the approach of them. I strained my eyes in endea- 
vouring to look through the surrounding obscurity, in the 
hope to see something moving towards the house; and my 
expectations became intensely anxious — the more so as the 
night came on, and seemed to render the hope of my father's 
coming home, before Sir Francis could arrive, more and more 
faint. There was a noise: something, somebody came. I 
listened, and heard the voices of one or two of our servants, 
talking to the Liskeard carrier of goods; he had brought 
some trunks to mamma; it was not a servant of the bishop. 

I left my room, and took a turn or two in the gallery, in 
order to recover myself. At last I went back again to my 
own chamber. There, Rebecca, I found my mother and my 
maid. They were busied — yes, busied — and what with, think 
you? In spreading out and admiring my wedding-gown ! It 
was all white ; Rebecca, what a mockery ! I looked on it as 
we do upon the shroud about to be placed on the earthly 
remains of a dear and departed frieno. Had it been such a 
garment for me, how much happier, how much more welcome 
than this! My mother spoke to me. I scarcely remember 
what she said; I only know she looked still very pale, very 
ill; as if her look combined with her manner (which was 
grave, almost severe) to compel me to keep silence — to compel 
me to remember the promise I had so solemnly given, as I 
knelt by her sick-bed. 

My mother put into my hands some jewels, intended to 
deck me for this miserable marriage. I felt so shocked at the 
preparations for it, when thus placed before me, that I could 
scarcely utter a reply to what she said. The finery of the 
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things, too, shocked me; for oh, Rehecca! how cruelly does 
the sight of what is gay, and speaks of what is usually joyful 
and happy, jar upon one's feelings when they are not attuned 
to it. 

My mother saw how much I was affected. I am sure she 
did; for she began to talk to me in a strain which she, no 
doubt, deemed consolatory. She spoke of that which she 
thought most likely to touch my heart— of the numerous and 
kind friends by whom I was surrounded ; of her own, of my 
father's affection for me; of his pride in me — of what she 
was pleased to call my good gifts ; and such, she said, ought 
to make me happy in myself. But I, alas ! felt that I had a 
second self, separated from which my very soul mourned the 
loss, with all the bitterness of unmitigated sorrow. My mother 
even reminded me of my station in society, fortune, advan- 
tages, and all these she called blessings, in the hope to afford 
me comfort. But I now felt how insufficient they were ; and 
that where there are strong affections, the blight there, like aa 
on the once fruitfid tree which has been stricken, withers not 
one branch alone, but all the rest I had nothing left that 
seemed to retain its former value, or its former character; for 
of what benefit are all the external advantages in the world, if 
we have not within ourselves that peace which can alone 
make us capable of enjoying them? 

I was desiroussto be alone; for I felt that, in moments of 
deep grief, consolations drawn from topics which have no con- 
nexion with our state of feeling, only aggravate the wound 
they are intended to heal. My mother should have been 
silent: silence is least offensive where there is no sympathy; 
for though we may not be soothed, we are not irritated by it; 
whilst to resist false arguments of consolation puts us on 
answering them by picturing our cares with the most gloomy 
colours they are capable of receiving. Desirous to escape my 
mother's presence, whilst I had yet courage sufficient left for 
self-command, I said that I wished to go into the chapel for 
a book I had left there. 

I made my way without a pause towards the chapel. I 
went there — dreadful thought! — because, perhaps, it was 
there I was to be sacrificed. I had a mind to see it once 
again, whilst I was yet free. Rebecca, how is it that we thus 
seek to add pain to pain? Is it not like playing with the 
instrument destined to give us our death-blow ? How it was, 
I cannot tell; for well do I know that after the fatal ceremony, 
I shall evermore dread to enter the chapel. And yet to 
place our foot where all is consecrated to the Lord of heaven 
and earth, ought to tranquillize our feelings, to raise our hopes, 
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and lead our aspirations far beyond the turmoil, the anxieties 
of this life. Some thoughts of this kind crossed my mind as 
I descended and entered the sacred edifice, with a heart 
desirous to seek support, where alone it could be found, in the 
sanctuary of religion. 

A few lights were burning in the chapel, not sufficient to 
dispel the darkness in the more remote parts of the building, 
and only affording that partial and dim light which is full of 
gloom. As I entered, the servants were retiring. Alas, 
Rebecca! they had been preparing the chapel for the cere- 
mony; and I saw some evergreens, tied with white knots, 
the bunches of rosemary decorated with ribbons.* I had 
seen the same preparations for the funeral of poor cousin 
Charles, in Pelynt church, and I now knew no difference in 
the feelings which the sight of them occasioned, save that my 
present affliction was more bitter, as it was less capable of 
consolation. In the death of my young cousin there was the 
natural course of events to blunt the edge of affliction, for he 
died of a disease always mortal — consumption. There was 
the immediate and disposing hand of God in his cutting off, 
in opposition to every human effort to save him. But in my 
misery I could see only the work of human creatures, human 
hands, and oh! pardon the expression, inhuman hearts, 
driving me on to the sacrifice; and, though God may permit 
it, yet I dare not say that he ordains it, sincie God cannot be 
the author of evil. 

I was alone in the chapel. I sat down on my seat, and put 

my feet on the little hassock, where I had so often knelt in 

prayer, when tranquillity and innocence brought the offering 

of a young heart, in all its sincerity, to God. Why could I 

not now pray? Why was it that my feelings had enabled 

me to seek the blessing of heaven, in submission to its will, 

on the death of Charles ; and now I could not bring my mind 

into the immediate and proper frame for prayer, though there 

was such necessity to do so; why was this? I asked myself 

the question, and I was compelled to admit it was because, 

till the vow is made in the sight of men and angels that will 

decide my miserable lot, the fluctuations of hope and fear will 

creep in to distract the mind from prayer : whereas in death, 

the event being certain, there is no fluctuation. Heavy is the 

burthen, but we submit to it without a word; we bear it till 

God himself is pleased to take it off; and we no hunger rack 

' * Our ancestors used much the same decorations at the bridal as the 
buriaJ ; white favours decked the maiden and the bachelor for the altar, 
or for the coffin : rosemary was thrown on the latter, or tied on the 
sleeves of the bridal train ; and garlands of it were suspended in the church 
on each occasion. 
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our feelings or our thoughts with pondering on the efibrts we 
may yet make to remove an evil over which we have no power. 
I looked around me. I saw my father's empty seat. I 
thought how often I had seen him there, when his presence, 
as a high dignitary of the church, imposed awe in his spiritual 
character, separated from that- of his paternal, even on his 
own children. I thought of him in both capacities, and again 
and again I asked myself the question whether he as a Chris- 
tian bishop, and as a father, could sanction the act of thus 
cruelly sacrificing his own child! J looked round on the old 
Gothic buildings, and thought of the times when they were 
raised; that then there were houses sacred to religion, the 
sanctuaries of sorrow, where if a daughter displeased her 
parents in the matter of her choice, she was shut up from the 
world, and took the veil. I wished for such now; as the 
monotonous cloister and the cold cell appeared happiness to 
me, when compared to being forced into the power of a 
loathed husband. I shuddered at the thought; and chancing 
to put my hand, scarcely knowing what I did, on a book in 
the seat, I opened it. I saw on the title-page the name — 
Harry Trelawny. I trembled as I raised the book, and could 
hardly look on that dear name for my tears. I thought how 
often we had read out of that book together, when, with one 
heart, one mind, we repeated together the responses of the 
holy service of our church. There is I know not what of 
beauty, of purity, in the image of two hearts thus linked in 
the bonds of the kindliest affections, sanctifying their union 
by a mutual and immediate reference to the power and the 
love of God. And what is marriage, in its proper character, 
but an entire union of feeling and of thought, making two as 
one. What then must be its opposite? God makes known 
himself to us in every whisper of the conscience, in every 
generous and noble emotion of the soul. He cannot then 
direct the heart of a parent, when that parent renders miser- 
able his own child: but the child must submit, for disobedi- 
ence is rebellion. 

I wept bitterly as I thought of these things, and at length 
threw myself on my knees, and attempted to pray. Broken 
and unconnected were my sentences, agitated my feelings, 
perturbed and distracted my thoughts. I could form no proper 
prayer of my own, and I now repeated that of divine com- 
mand. I arose, at last, somewhat more composed; and on 
quitting the chape], went almost mechanically towards the room 
where, in; old times, Harry and I used to sit when preparing 
our lessons for Doctor Ruddell : we used to call it our room. 

I looked round it with a hurried glance, fearing to meet 
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each old familiar thing in the apartment; for every thing in 
this house now seems to wound my feelings afresh. There 
were the little bookshelves, with the volumes upon them, that 
I had treasured as the favourites or the gifts of my cousin. 
There was the window where I had stood, concealing myself 
as well as I could behind the curtain, to see the last of him, 
as he rode away from the house, never more to return. And 
now, that I should never see him more, indeed, rushed into my 
mind with a pang of recollection that carried with it something 
of self-reproach. 

Why had I let him go? Why had I refused to see him for 
the last time, when he so earnestly begged but one farewell ? 
Why had I not then, even then, thrown up the window, and 
by one wave of my hand, called him back? He would have 
come at any hazard ; and, perhaps, he now reproaches me for 
not doing so, not knowing what I suffer; for he did not see 
the tears that fell faster from my eyes at his departure, than 
did the rain on that miserable day, for it was one as melan- 
choly and as inauspicious as my own feelings. And then I 
thought of my return to the family after he was gone; how 
dull every one seemed; how empty the rooms looked, as if 
statues, and not living creatures, occupied them; for life 
seems to stagnate with others when it does so with ourselves. 

And then the morrow, after his departure, was remembered 
by me; and the next day, and the next, and the time I used^ 
to reckon on receiving a letter from him, when we corre- 
sponded, and were yet near each other. But now, days, 
months, and even years, may glide on, and I must never 
expect another. A silence like that of the tomb, must now 
hang between us, and even if — miserable chance ! — we should 
meet (may heaven prevent it!) we may each have feelings of 
old times, that we cannot but understand, whilst did the least 
expression of them pass our lips, it would be too wrong, too 
dangerous, to be suffered! I felt very ill as these things 
occurred to me ; I hastened back to my chamber, and thought 
I would try to take some rest. 

As I sat down before the glass, and was doing up my hair 
for the night, I was shocked to observe my own changed 
appearance; and turning away from the mirror that had so 
truly told me that the wreck was likely to be complete, that 
body and mind were both likely to share the same ruin, and 
from the same cause, my eye glanced on the jewels, still lying 
on the toilet table, that my mother had given me for my 
marriage. In the petulance which the sight of them created, 
as if the senseless and sparkling stones took park in tormenting 
me, I snatched them up, opened hastily a drawer of my 
cabinet, and before recollecting what drawer it was, as I threw 
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them in, my eye rested on Harry's picture — yes ! on Harry's 
picture ! To my worn mind and excited imagination, it 
seemed, as my eye glanced on it, to look at me calmly, but 
reproachfully. Forgetful of all else, of my promise to my 
mother, of my own resolution, my fatal engagement ; forgetful 
of all but the image of one so dear, I seized the picture, brought 
it forward to the light that stood on the toilet, sat down, and 
for a time contemplated it, in deep silence, and with feelings 
that defied all circumstances, and acknowledged only the 
influence of an all-powerful affection. 

Rebecca, it seemed to me in thus unexpectedly meeting 
with his picture (at the very time I. believed I had lost him 
for ever) that there was a high and holy power who had 
restored him to me in spite of all opposition — in despite of 
myself. I felt relief in the thought. I felt as if, for a brief 
space, my feelings were again expanded to meet his. I felt, 
too, even in thus looking on the mute resemblance of his 
features, how dangerous, how irresistible would be his pre- 
sence ; and that, did he again claim me, I should renounce 
all but himself, even at the altar's foot ! But these wild 
thoughts had but a momentary power ; for the fatal reality, 
the fatal truth would come back, would tell me he was lost to 
me for ever; that I was pledged, tied, bound to another! 
that shadow, that poor image, being all of him which i now 
dared call my own ; when no eye but the eye of heaven, which 
sees the inmost heart, might witness my contemplating it, as 
we contemplate the image of the dead ! as a memorial of past 
feelings, past days ! How melancholy are such memorials ! 

Whilst I looked on the picture a thousand fancies stole over 
my mind. I imagined how it would speak, how reproach me, 
could it but speak the feelings of him it so faithfully depicted. 
The eyes seemed to gaze on me in a silence as fixed and 
mournful as that by which we are now both held in relation 
to each other. And something seemed to whisper to my mind 
that I ought to look no more at that dear shadow, till 1 could 
do so with far, far different feelings. " Must I then bid fare- 
well to this too," r said aloud; and closing the drawer, as I 
restored the miniature to its place, it seemed to me as if I had 
taken my last leave even of this poor memento of my heart's 
treasure. I felt a chill steal through my veins; my head 
became dizzy, and I could scarcely support myself to a seat. 
I was obliged to ring my bell for help. 

Nancy came, and assisted me into bed. There was I con- 
fined for two days by a considerable degree of fever. I am 
now better, but have not yet ventured out beyond my dressing 
room. Adieu, dear Rebecca. 

Ever yours affectionately, L. T. 
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LETTER XLI. 

From Charlotte Trehwmy to EUen BuUer, 

My dear Ellen, Trelaume, Thursday night, 

I write to let you know what has chanced, that you may not 
come to us whilst we are in our present state of distress ; 
feeling it is kinder to hid you defer your visit for a happier 
moment. 

All was in preparation for Letitia*8 marriage with Sir Francis 
Beaumont, when the haronet, who had ivged it on with very 
pressing instances, arrived with my lord from Liskeard. On 
Monday morning, the day they came, the decorations of the 
chapel were completed; and, according to the old custom 
here, the family banners of the parties about to be united 
(in this case one having on it the white doe, the arms of Sir 
Fralicis, and the other the chevron sable, those of Trelawny) 
were hung on each side the altar. On Monday my lord had 
intimated his pleasure that the whole family should attend at 
evening prayers, as he purposed, after them, to give' a short 
discourse on the duties of the marriage state ; an old custom, 
formerly much observed, but which my lord said had of late 
fallen too much into neglect. Dr. Ruddell had only returned 
a short while before, after having been in much danger among 
those lawless smugglers who now so sadly infest the western 
counties. He was to read prayers. W« were all sitting in 
the summer parlour, and had been anxiously talking about 
the, poor boy Samuel, who is still missing, when I was sent to 
bid Letitia accompemy the family party to the chapel. 

I found her sitting alone, dressed in a very handsome gown, 
her hair nicely braided ; she wore no jewels. I knew all had 
been done by her maid, who told me, just before I entered 
the room, that her young mistress had allowed her to do what- 
ever she pleased in dressing her ; as she did not seem to know 
what was done, and had not spoken to her one word, being lost 
in her own thoughts. Letty was sitting ; her eyes fixed on the 
window ; it was open ; yet she did not seem to be looking at 
anything without She was as pale as death, every feature fixed, 
yet she was not in tears. 

*' My dear sister," I said, going gently up to her and taking 
her hand, *' they are all waiting for you below ; do now come 
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down; we are going into the chapel to prayers-^only to 
prayers ; do come down." 

"Only to prayers!" she exclaimed. "How can such a 
wretch as I am pray ? Oh, Charlotte ! my heart is stubborn ; 
it will not break ; it will not bend to the will of God. I cannot 
go down." 

"You must," I replied; "our mother, my lord, all are 
waiting. Letty, think of your duty I" 

" I do, I do," she said; " but oh, my dear Charlotte ! feel 
for me, pity me, for I am so wretched, that I feel pity even 
for myself." She burst into tears as she spoke, and throwing 
her arms round my neck, begged me to go down and say that 
she was ill ; and implored me that she might not be led into 
the chapel by Sir Francis Beaumont, till it was absolutely 
necessary ; not till to-morrow morning, when she knew she 
must go. I reasoned with her ; said all I could to comfort 
her ; yet reminded her of our father's will, of her duty to our 
mother, whose life had so lately been in danger, and of the 
promise she had given, when she thought our mother to be on 
her death-bed. 

Letty seemed to feel this more than anything else ; again 
she burst into tears, and said to me — " Charlotte, I will -do 
right; perhaps when it is done, I may be better; but this 
dreadfid expectation — ^it is like standing on the precipice 
before we leap ; when it is done there will be nothing to hope 
— ^nothing will remain but despair; and I have heard that in 
the extreme of misery there is a calm — the calm of a broken 
spirit, of a heart withered, blighted, dead!" 

"For God's sake, my dear sister," I said, " do not talk thus. 
You will, 1 hope, be happy." 

"Never, Charlotte," she replied, "never! When I am 
married, I shall, I trust, always bear in mind what I owe to 
duty ; but to bid happiness come with a word is beyond my 
power. No, Charlotte, to-morrow morning sees your sister 
changed — for ever changed. This is the last hour of any 
thing like old times, old feelings between us — for henceforth I 
must not speak : to do so would b6 a crime ; I must not speak, 
whatever 1 may suffer." 

I kissed her, and mingled my tears with hers. She again 
spoke to me; and with a tenderness of manner that had in it 
all the sweetness and kindness for which my sister Letitia was 
ever so much beloved by all who approached her. 

" Charlotte," she said, " I was thinking but now of you, of 
Rebecca ; thinking of you both, my dear sisters, as if 1 were 
about to leave the world for ever. Do you remember the days 
of our childhood, of our youth? how sweet were our hope 
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our hours, how innocent! — our affections, how tender towards 
each other! How anxious we were to do any little act that 
was good ; we were none of us selfish. But oh, how changed 
with me! for I am so unhappy, I have now no feelings hut for 
myself! my own misery dwells on my mind, and hlights all 
its tenderest feelings. How contrary is this to what it ought 
to he ! a daughter and a sister ought to live for the good of 
others. Charlotte, we shall never he happy more; you have 
lost your sister, for she is lost to herself!" 

I could only answer with my tears, and repeat that I hoped 
when the thing was done, she would take courage to exert 
herself, and all would yet he well. 

" Not with me in this world," she replied. " I think that 
I could summon resolution to meet a great calamity; the death 
even of my nearest and my dearest, better than I can support 
this trial; for I find none of that submission, none of that 
energy, which is so necessary to bear up against misery. My 
very heart dies within me at the prospect of a slow, continued 
suffering, which can find no change, no abatement, so long as 
life endures ; and then, Charlotte, memory will speak of the 
past — I cannot forget.** 

" Poor Harry," I said, for I could not help speaking of him 
at that instant; "how will he bear the news? How will he — *' 

"Do not name him!" she exclaimed, starting wildly and 
looking round with an eager glance, as if fearful some one was 
near us; "do not name him! There are moments when 
I think J could abandon all, and fly to him to save me. You 
know not how maddening, how dangerous is a thought of him 
at this hour. Henceforth I will never hear him named. I 
know my fate ; it must be. Charlotte, I will go down with 
you — now, now; not a moment's delay.'* 

And then as if a sudden resolution, to the continuance of 
which she feared to trust herself, had seized her, she started 
up, and took me by the hand. She was paler than before, 
trembling and cold. She again paused a moment to wipe her 
eyes, and tried to compose her demeanour ere she appeared 
before the family in the parlour. I advised her to wash her 
eyes and forehead to re&esh her; she turned to do so, and 
I poured out the water, for she could not hold the jug. Before 
washing, she drew a ring from her finger — it was a mourning 
ring. 1 took it up and looked at it. 

" It is our cousin Charles's hair," she said; "poor boy! he 
is happy; he is dead; all with him is peace. Charlotte, to-day 
when my maid was teasing me, by asking me what jewels 
1 would wear, I thought only of that mourning ring, as my 
eye glanced on it. Soon shall I wear a mourning ring, indeed, 
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one that can never be removed! I put on this, as a super- 
stitious thought, may be, crossed my mind. It was, that if 
poor Charles could look down on my affliction, he would, 
perhaps, as a blessed spirit, glide, though unseen, near me, 
and whisper peace to my distracted mind. Well! I really 
think he has done so; for as I put on the ring, the recollection 
struck me that he died early of consumption, a disease fatal 
to many of our family; and something seemed to whisper to 
me, that I had but to be patient for a little while, and with me 
the fatal seeds of that disorder would soon spring up in a 
broken heart. I welcomed the thought !" 

" May God comfort you, my poor sister," I said, as I again 
kissed her ; and we descended the stairs in' silence together. 
As we drew near the summer parlour, we heard voices within, 
seemingly as if talking cheerfully. The door opened, and the 
very entrance of my poor sister appeared to cast an instant 
damp on all present ; so true is it that the very sight of deep 
and settled grief, even in its silence, is imposing. No one 
continued what he might be saying, as he looked upland saw 
the countenance of her who was so soon to be a bride, white 
as ashes, and, in the midst of her pretty adornments, having 
the air and manner of one who is about being led to a sacrifice. 
How my father and mother could bear to look at her, and keep 
their resolution, was to me wonderful. How Sir Francis could 
see such sorrow, and continue his mind to marry her, is past 
my understanding. But most parents, I believe, think their 
children too young and inexperienced to know what is best for 
themselves ; and probably they forget what their own feelings 
were in youth ; so our parents possibly look on such regrets 
and misery as Letitia's but as a fancy. They have no pity for 
the distress of her mind; when did but her body ail in a joint 
of her little finger, they would do all they could on earth to 
relieve that trifling pain. 

Sir Francis Beaumont, on seeing Letty, rose up, and came 
forward to receive her. I saw her shudder as he drew nigh, 
and close her eyes for a moment, as if to shut him out from 
her sight. She made an effort, however, to assume composure; 
and suiFered herself to be led to a seat. Our mother, I could 
perceive, observed her disordered state, and made a succession 
of efforts to cover or excuse it. She first asked Letty how she 
did, observing that the great heat of the weather had, she was 
sure, occasioned her late indisposition; it always produced 
that effect on her from a child ; for Letty was very nervous 
and delicate; and so thoughtful and serious, that the most 
happy events in life acted upon her almost as do sorrows and 
griefs on more ordinary minds. 

VII. A A 
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Sir Francis, who seemed to see no more than Lady Trelawny 
chose he should see of her daughter's depression, followed her 
ladyship's lead, and turned it into a compliment by saying, 
that such feelings were natural to minds of lively sensibilities ; 
and that it was one of the most known and established truths, 
where genius exists, melancholy is sure to be found lurking 
in the heart ; and, for his own part, so much did he value a 
tender soul in woman, that he liked not to see one prone to 
mirth, even at the very moment of receiving and imparting 
the greatest happiness. 

The coxcomb ! how my blood rose in my cheeks when I 
heard him say this, as if my sister Letty could receive happi- 
ness from him ! I glanced at her as he spoke, but I saw no 
change. It seemed to me that, having entered the parlour with 
a resolution to submit and to suffer one great evil, the marriage, 
she was become indifferent to every inferior means of afilict- 
ing her. My lord, who gave her a penetrating glance, saw 
likewise her distress; but he disdained to put it on any unreal 
ground 1)y way of excuse; and not choosmg to revert to it at 
all, yet willing to encourage my sister, he rose up, and said 
with more kindness than he usually shews in his manner, 
" Lean on my arm, my dear child, I will conduct you to the 
chapel." 

Doctor Ruddell read the prayers ! and my lord delivered a 
short but impressive homily on the duties of the married state. 
I was seated next Letitia. She had borne herself meekly and 
quietly throughout the whole service, nor had she betrayed 
any particular emotion till my lord came to a head of his dis- 
course, wherein he touched on the sanctity, the obligation of 
the marriage vow, on the part of the woman, in the govern- 
ment of her affections; on the sin of allowing any feeling to 
lurk within her bosom, that could render a husband less dear, 
less honoured, or interfere with the fidfilment of her duties to 
him beyond all the world besides. 1 thought Letty would 
have fainted, so much did she seem touched by this ; and on 
our father's dwelling on the sin to which an indulgence of 
such feelings might lead, if not early checked and conquered, 
she literally sobbed aloud. 

^ir Francis Beaumont sat all this time bolt upright, his eyes 
fixed on my father, as if absorbed in attention to his discourse. 
He would not observe my poor sister. But a trifling incident 
compelled him to do so. My mother, in handing across the 
smelling-bottle to Letty, let it fall at Sir Francis' feet: he 
was, in common courtesy, obliged to pick it up and give it to 
Letitia ; and in doing this he could not but see her face bathed 
in tears. I had my eye on him ; and never shall I forget the 
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demoniacal flash of resentment that seemed to glance from 
his eyes, yet but for a moment, as he gave the smelling-bottle 
to poor Letty. I thought he seemed to say, "I will not forget 
this scene when you are my wife ; you marry me, and love 
another. I will remember it." 

At the conclusion of the service we did not immediately 
leave the chapel, for my mother stayed to look at the deco- 
rations, and to give some further orders about them. As we 
were standing near the altar, my mother directing some change 
in the manner of suspending the banners, to which I alluded 
at the commencement of this letter. Doctor Ruddell came up 
to us. He is, as you well know, a very absent man, and had 
not, I believe, therefore before observed them. Now he stood 
gazing intently upon them ; I shall never forget the expres- 
sion of his countenance as he did so. He stood mute, witli his 
eyes literally riveted upon the banners. At first there was a 
degree of agitation about him on seeing them ; then wonder- 
ment seemed solely to possess him. Then he paused, appa- 
rently lost in thought, and appeared not to hear a word of 
what was said to him, or around him. 

My lord observed this demeanour of his chaplain, and said, 
smiling, " Well, doctor, what do you find so wonderful in the 
banners of my house, and of Sir Francis Beaumont, that the 
sight of them should thus occasion the absorption of all your 
faculties? What is this?" 

The doctor turned towards the bishop, with the air of one 

i'ust awakened from a dream, as if doubtful if the ideas which 
lad possessed his brain were of real or imaginary import. 
" Eh — a — ah! — the banners," said he, "the banners of your 
lordship's house, and of Sir Francis Beaumont — wonderful! 
wonderful, indeed!" 

" Wonderful!" repeated the Bishop. "Why, doctor, there is 
nothing so wonderful at this moment as your own amazement 
at so simple a circumstance. Know you not that it is an 
ancient custom of Cornwall, on the marriage of persons of any 
condition, that the banners pertaining to the house of each 
should be suspended near the altar where the ceremony is to 
take place? Here, therefore, you see the white doe and the 
chevron sable in company together at Trelawne." 

"When the white doe and the chevron sable," exclaimed 
Doctor Ruddell, " shall meet together in the chapel of Tre- 
lawne, then " he paused, considered, struck his forehead, 

and added, " I have it ; 1 see it — it must be so ; a higher 
hand than that of man is in this thing. When the white doe 
and the chevron sable shall meet in the chapel at Trelawne, 

then " 

A a2 
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" Then, doctor, surely you have bewildered yourself in look- 
ing on them." 

" Then," continued the amazed doctor, seeming to follow 
his own thoughts rather than to be addressing them to the 
bishop, " then repair to the altar stone, and trust the rest to 
heaven." 

" Doctor, doctor," said the Bishop, " are you ill? are you 
beside yourself this evening? this is no place for jesting." 

"My lord, I do not jest; I am not a man for jesting, but 
am, as your lordship knows, a poor and grave minister of 
holy church. Ask me no questions, for none can I answer. 
My lord, I must to horse — please to accommodate me once 
more with your lordship's own mare ; the beast is a very quiet 
beast, and knows me and my ways. I must leave your house 
this night." 

** This night, doctor ; and to-morrow morning, my daughter, 
your own pupil, and your favourite of all my family, is to^be 
married ; and will you now run away from us, when your 
presence is so much required, and your duty holds you here?" 

" My duty calls me hence," replied the Doctor. *'Oh! my 
lord, ask me nothing — for nothing at present dare I answer to 
solve the seeming mystery of this matter. It is wonderful — 
most wonderful ; I doubt not a thing of mercy. Yet it is an 
enigma, as difficult to be solved as that which, according to 
Herodotus, Nicotis, princess of Babylon, placed above her 
tomb. My lord, I must hence ; no power of man must hold 
me. Believe me, I am in my sober senses ; I know all 1 do — 
all I see, think, feel. This is your lordship's chapel ; here are 
the banners, the white doe and the chevron sable have met in 
the chapel of Trelawne, and I must hence, or who knows what 
may be the consequence. It would be a fearful thing to dis- 
obey so awful a mandate; a — a — but I must not speak — I 
must not, must not say more. Let me go hence ; for as I am 
a sinful man, yet living in the hope of God's mercy, I repeat 
it, that the duty I am called upon to perform is most impe- 
rative. Mv lord, trust me so far as to believe I am neither 
mad nor doating, I will account for what I now do, hereafter, 
or I will see your lordship's face no more ; and your lordship 
shall be therein justified, if I fail, in saying unto me, even as 
did Moses unto Pharaoh, I will see thy face no more. My 
lord, still craving the use of your lordship's own mare, 1 
humbly take my leave." 

And with that the good doctor, or the mazed doctor, as he 
may probably be called, to the astonishment of us all, walked 
with great strides towards the door, followed by us; and 
seeing his serving man just without, gave orders for his 
immediate departure; and quite forgetful of my mothe'-'" 
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presence, seeming to hear nothing and see nothing but the 
strong delusion which possessed his own brain, he bustled 
about his little preparations, as if no one had been present 
but his man— called for his riding-coat, his boots, his new 
wig (forgetting that he had it on), his nightcap, gown, and 
slippers, and felt in his pockets to know if he nad his Bible 
about him. Then he bade the horse to be saddled and 
brought out, without a moment's delay ; commanded a brace 
of loaded pistols (think of that for Doctor Uuddell!) to be put 
in the holsters ; talked to himself, every now and then, in a 
few ejaculatory expressions, seized his riding rod, and, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour, and the danger of the 
roads, set off at a good round trot from Trelawne ; having 
previously revised in the most positive and detennined man- 
ner, all attendance, though remhided by the bishop himself 
of his own strange and confused story, how, in his former ex- 
pedition, when he went about the poor boy's affair, he had 
fallen in among smugglers or vagabonds, and had been 
detained all night in a sort of annoying durance. But he 
now seemed very bold and confident, stoutly maintaining 
there was no danger, for heaven would protect him to do its 
own work. 

You may picture to yourself the astonishment all this occa- 
sioned. We all know Doctor Ruddell to be one of the best, 
the most kind-hearted men that ever lived ; a sincere minister 
of the church; pious, good, and charitable in all his words 
and actions ; and such a lover of truth, that he follows it to 
the very letter ; a man not at all imaginative — indeed, so 
little that, in the ordinary affairs of life, he seldom sees or 
comprehends more than the mere matter-of-fact presented to 
him in the most obvious form; a grave man, profound in 
divinity, with a memory stored with the treasures of historical 
and ancient lore. Such a freak as this just related in one of 
his character and parts could not fail, therefore, to excite 
astonishment; for, in spite of all appearances, we cannot sup- 
pose him capable of acting in such a manner, and in direct 
opposition to the bishop, his master, whom he holds in such 
profound respect, without he had some very cogent and very 
powerful reason for what he did. But to reason upon this cir- 
cumstance in the conduct of our good doctor would be as vain 
as to conjecture its import; we can therefore only trust to 
his own assurances of ^ture explanation, and pray heaven to 
restore the good man in safety to his friends, and to his right 
mind, if any sudden bewilderment has possessed him. 

Scarcely had he departed, when Letitia, whilst the surprise 
of this matter held all the company in conversation, availed 
herself of the opportunity to steal out of the room to her own 
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chamber ; and my mother, who had seen her agitation in the 
chapel, was, I believe, glad she did so, and made an excuse 
for her on the score of health. I followed Letty, who com- 
plained of an intense pain in her head, occasioned by her 
uneasiness, want of sleep, and her weeping. She said she 
could not come down again that evening, but would go to 
rest early, as she really felt ill. I was obliged to return to the 
company. No sooner had I done so, than a messenger came 
in haste, post haste, bearing letters for my father. Oh, my 
dear friend ! how shall I convey to you an idea of what were 
my feelings on learning from my lord the dreadful news these 
letters conveyed. I cannot dwell on the subject. Surprise, 
grief, dismay, seized on us all when we learned — ^would you 
nave believed it possible? — that my lord's nephew, that mis- 
guided, unhappy young man, Harry Trelawny, had turned 
rebel! Yes, rebel! That he had joined Monmouth's rebel- 
lion; and, instead of proceeding to London (whither we 
thought he was going when he left this house), hastened 
towards Lime, to meet the Protestant Duke on the day of his 
landing. It appears he took with him Samuel Elliot, and 
made him, though so young, a party in the rebellion ; and 
after having fought for Monmouth, with a bravery worthy a 
better cause, himself and the lad were finally taken with the 
unhappy prince in his lurking-place ; and the boy had there 
drawn his sword, and shed blood in the duke's cause, even 
after its defeat ! 

What events are these ! how unlocked for! — ^how dreadful! 
I can scarcely write what follows. I sicken with ten*or when 
I do so. Judge JeiFeries has condemned botli my cousin Harry 
and the poor lad to death. A Captain Charles Reynolds, 
who, it appears, is an old college fnend of Harry's, and is 
now on duty as captain of the guard at the prison of Rouge- 
mont Castle, where he lies, has written a very feeling letter 
to my lord, the bishop, to make him acquainted with his 
nephew's fate. He adds that, by the intercession of the 
governor with the cruel JeiFeries, a short respite has been 
obtained before the execution of the sentence, to give Harry 
time to see his friends. He says there is no hope of mercy ; 
but at the same time ventures to suggest to my lord that, in 
order to leave nothing unattempted, he had better set off to 
London, and see the king himself; since as a peer spiritual, he 
can always have an audience, and try and move him in person 
to some act of relenting, some commutation of the sentence. 

My lord was exceedingly shocked at receiving this letter; 
grieved to the soul at hearing of Harry's danger, and the boy's 
fate ; and said he would set off for town the next morning, as 
soon as it was day. Nor would he suffer a word to be spoken 
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by Sir Francis Beaumont, who would fain urge his lordship 
to perform the marriage ceremony before he quitted Tre- 
lawne. He promised the baronet, however, to do so immedi- 
ately on his return. 

How shall I describe to you the distress of my poor sister 
on learning this most dreadful news ? She started fi* om her 
seat; all her deep depression of mind was, in a moment, 
gone ; and all that energy of manner, that strength of charac- 
ter, which, in times of trial, used to distinguish her, returned 
with double force. The first burst of feeling, occasioned by 
the horror of such a fate as threatened Harry, being over, she 
became at once collected, firm, even calm in her demeanour ; 
and, without the delay of an instant, without a shade of fear 
or timidity in her manner, went immediately to my lord, 
talked on the subject with him with the utmost fortitude; 
suggested in the most clear and deliberate way what might 
be attempted, with the greatest hope of success, to induce the 
king to grant a pardon ; and finally said, as she threw herself at 
her father's feet, that would he but let her go with him to town, 
so she might but be upon the spot, during the progress of this 
attempt to save Harry's life, her father should see her con- 
duct herself with a resolution not unworthy his daughter ; no 
womanly weakness, no fears, no expressions of grief, that 
might trouble him, should escape her. She had brought her 
mind to act with a resolution which true courage, based on a 
firm trust in God, could alone inspire at such a crisis. She 
might be useful; she might suggest something; she might 
obtain an interview with the queen. And let what would 
happen, it would be a consolation to her that she should feel 
till the last hour of her life, to know she had, as far as her 
exertions could extend, done all in her power to save her 
cousin. And who could tell but God might bless the means, 
when undertaken with a firm reliance on his directing Provi- 
dence and mercy? 

My mother was present when Letitia made this appeal to 
the heart of her father. My mother was, I well saw, struck 
with the resemblance, in its high tone and resolution, that my 
sister's character, at this moment, bore to her own. She found 
Letty to be indeed her child, in something more than the 
relative position of mother and daughter. And to the sur- 
prise of us all, she begged the bishop to grant my sister's 
request, to take her with him to London, commending her 
anxiety to save her cousin's life ; whilst at the same time she 
observed, if no mercy could be obtained for that misguided 
but high-spirited young man, she hoped my lord would prevail 
that he might die by the axe, as Monmouth had uied, as to 
have him hanged would be such a disgrace to the family. 
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In this my mother shewed her character, for no circum- 
stances of terror or of pain could ever for a moment make 
her forget what she considered to be due to the dignity of her 
name — she is a true Trelawny, though only so by marriage, 
not by birth. But Letitia was so bent on saving Harry's life, 
that she would not admit the probability of his death, if timely 
exertions were made to save him. And as to dwelling on the 
manner of his dying, or even to mention it, was a thing of 
such horror, she could never bring herself to utter the word, 
far less to entertain the thought of his execution ; so, when 
reverting to it, she would only use the words — "to save him*' 
— " to prevent the fatal issue." 

We all saw that my lord was much moved with his daugh- 
ter's noble exertions, patience, and fortitude, at this crisis. 
He raised her gently from his feet, and told her she had pre- 
vailed — she should go with him. He should be glad of her 
company and counsel at such a time, when the son of his own 
brother, and a youth who had in early life been to him as his 
own child, was in so much peril. He had disapproved Harry's 
conduct about herself, he condemned his taking anns in 
Monmouth's cause, yet he knew his nephew had many fine 
qualities; he was dear to him in aiFection; and more dear in 
these moments of danger and distress, than he had ever been 
before. He would do all he could to save him. 

I could see Sir Francis, who was near, was displeased at 
witnessing this warm return of affection on the part of the 
bishop to his nephew; but he was too wise to make any 
remarks. My lord repeated to him, on being urged to do so, 
his promise about the marriage on his return home ; and with 
this assurance the baronet took his moody departure and fare- 
well. 

I have only to add that, at five o'clock this morning, my 
lord accompanied by Letitia set off for London : they have a 
fine day for the journey; and may God speed it, and give it 
success. The young clergyman, Mr. Jonathan Ruddell, is gone 
with them ; he was here under my father's especial care, as 
he has promised our old tutor to give his son the first living 
that falls into his gift. He and Letitia have agreed to write 
between them almost every day, and let us know all particu- 
lars. Pray heaven they may be enabled to write us the good 
news that cousin Harry has received the full benefit of the 
royal pardon for his offences. Adieu, my dear Ellen, and 
believe me ever 

Your most affectionate friend, 

Charlotte Trelawny. 
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LETTER XLII.» 

From Doctor Ruddell to his son, the Rev. Jonathan Ruddell. 

Dear Jonathan, 

In continuation of the remarkable passages of my life, I have 
now to relate to you those which followed my quitting Tre 
lawne, on the evening of that memorable day you wot of; 
when, as I have told you, I felt the hour was arrived in which 
it became me to act boldly, in a matter of more than ordinary 
concernment. 

I say then with full reliance on the support of that good 
Providence, which, it appeared to me, had chosen me as the 
instrument to bring some mighty thing to pass, I set forth, 
nothing doubting, to seek a certain spot, called the Altar 
Stone, near the Cheese-wring; the said Cheese-wring being, 
as the learned Master Carew informs us, in his very curious 
and recondite history of Cornwall, an ancient Celtic, or British, 
or Pagan temple, dedicated, in those dark times, to the idola- 
trous and blood-spilling worship of the Druids. 

It seemed to me, that on this day all things went well with 
me ; a sure note that what I did was, in an especial manner, 
helped forward by my heavenly Master : for I met with neither 
let nor hindrance, nor with any amazement in my journey. 
There was no rain — a marvel for Cornwall; the roads had 
been newly repaired, and very good for Cornish roads, consi- 
dering that none of them, in the best of times, seemed as if 
made for any Christian traveller, in a civilised land. The 
mare I rode, my lord's own beast, was in very good condition 
and spirits, nothing blown by the hills, and went cheerily on, 
with a feed or two of com that I gave her on the way, when 
such refreshment could be procured. Notwithstanding my 
own and the mare's bodily exertions, it was not, however, till 
towards the evening of the next day, that I reached the place 
of my destination ; for night coming on soon after I left Tre- 
lawne, I was compelled to take up my lodgings at a very sorry 
house of public resort, on the road-side; being invited into 

• This, like the preceding letters from Dr. Ruddell to his son, appears to 
have been written some time after the events it narrates occurred. 
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the same by seeing written up under the sign of the King's 
Heady ^^ Entertainment for man and horse." That will do, 
thought 1, for me and my lord's mare; and so I questioned 
not, but availed myself of this halting-place without fear. 

I will not pause, Jonathan, to tell you how busy were my 
thoughts that night; they kept me long from sleeping, though 
I had made the most wholesome preparation man could do for 
a sound night's repose — to wit, a temperate meal, and a hearty 
prayer for God's blessing on me and my adventure, to do what 
seemed to me my duty. Nor will I pause to tell you what 
were my dreams; for though there are among miraculous 
instances many records of remarkable dreams in Holy Writ, 
yet I could not but consider that, under ordinary dispensations, 
such visions are frequently distempered — no better than lying 
and false oracles, and very prone to mislead and deceive; 
seeing how grievously they did so in the case of Astyages the 
father of Mandane, when she seemed to him, in a dream, so 
marvellously to pour a flood over all Asia; whereby a false 
interpretation being given to the same, that jealous and notable 
Mede married her to Cambyses, the Persian, of which union 
the great Cyrus was the fruit. 

I bethought me also of the dream of Crcesus, in the matter 
of his son Atys, and how deceitfully that turned out in his 
reliance on the interpretation given to the same. And so I 
went on, turning over in mind when I awoke the many 
examples presented to us, in ancient and profane history, of 
the folly of trusting to any vain attempts of our own, by such 
means, to read the upshot of future events; and that those 
who would handle futurity rightly and wisely, must use no 
tongs of far-stretching compass to take up the matter, but 
manfully lay hold of the commandment in the one true book 
as their best assistant, saying, ^* I will do as Thou teachest;" 
and then may he safely augur, do what he may, God will, in 
the end, turn it to honoiu* and blessing ; sure of his reward in 
the world to come, if present recompense fails him. 

As I entered the bleak, lofty, open space whereon rests 
those hugh masses of granite, and that rude temple of anti- 
quity, so marvellously poised, the Cheese-wring, it was draw- 
ing on towards the evening hour. I knew the exact spot 
called the Altar Stone, the said Altar Stone being one block 
of granite rock, having on the top a deep excavation, round 
in shape, very like a washhand basin, and might probably 
have been used for that purpose by the Druids ; at least I 
knew nothing to the contrary: though Carew thinks such 
notable examples of the early use of the chisel were for the 
purpose of making holes to catch rain-water, or for the hold- 
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ing of the blood of the sacrifices ; the same being for lustration 
and a part of the ceremony of the Druid priesthood — and cer- 
tainly lustration is a very ancient rite, of Jewish origin ; but 
this is a disgression. 

It was a beautiM evening, and there was in the solitariness 
of the place, the splendour of a fine sky, and the silence of all 
around me, in the midst of these large piles, a grandeur and 
an awe that was calculated to make me reflect on the nothing- 
ness of man in his present frail and perishable condition. 
The thought of this fully justified in my mind the good sense 
of those heathen priests who chose such a spot, invested by 
nature with such imposing objects, for the performance of their 
mysterious rites ; the heights too were favourable for the ex- 
ercise of a religion bottomed on Satan (for the Druid worship 
was of the serpent originally — and the devil was the great 
serpent from the time he first tempted Eve), as he was, in all 
ages, the prince of the powers of the air ; and here was air 
enough to be found to blow a man off his legs, if he came here 
on a windy day. 

Well, Jonathan, I was at last arrived safe. I got off the 
mare and tied the bridle to a thorn-bush growing near one of 
the blocks of stone. Thence I walked towards the Cheese- 
wring, on the other side of which stood that particular rock, 
called the Altar Stone. As I advanced, I looked this way 
and that way, to see if any one might be nigh ; but no one did 
I observe till, on turning round the pile of pendant rocks, I 
beheld, leaning on that very Altar Stone, a man of a tall, 
stately, and imposing presence, very venerable in countenance 
and in years, yet seemingly unabated in strength ; for he 
looked strong as Samson, ere Delilah had shorn his locks. I 
immediately recognised him as that individual called Daniel 
Gumb, whom I had seen once before during a certain exami- 
nation in the hall of Trelawne. 

On seeing him tliere I doubted not for a moment it was to 
him I was sent, or impelled rather to go, by that more than 
human power which had been permitted to speak to me, 
though darkly and imperfectly, things not to be imparted to 
human ears, in the Higher Broom Field. I doubted not, I 
say, for a moment, of the fact; and so ejaculating a few words 
to implore strength and assistance to finish the work I had 
begun, and that no deceiving spirit might be allowed to mis- 
lead me in this matter, I advanced boldly, and said, in a loud 
voice, "You are the man I seek; for here is the Altar Stone, 
and the white doe and chevron sable have met together in the 
chapel of Trelawne." 

The stranger started on hearing my words, and questioned 
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me shrewdly, which the more strongly confirmed me in my 
view of the subject, namely, that this was the man it most 
concerned me to meet at this time. I then asked him if in 
times past he had known one Dorothea Dingley, who had 
lived in the family of the late Sir Copplestone Bamfield. 

He said he had known such a person; that Sir Copplestone 
was, in days past, his ancient friend, and that certain events 
had occurred in his family of dear concernment to himself, 
which I should know at large, if he found it right and neces- 
sary to communicate the same to me. And he dropped a few 
words which convinced me he was deeply interested in the 
mystery that it seemed to me was about to be solved by some 
most wonderful means. Seeing all this, my doubts vanished, 
and I at once related to him the occurrence of that awful 
vision, or spectre, which had been met by the boy Samuel 
Elliot, and subsequently by myself, in the Higher Broom 
Field. I told him every circumstance, and even that most 
awful communication which I was permitted to relate to no 
man, saving to him 1 should find at the Altar Stone, near the 
Cheese-wring, when the white doe and the chevron sable had 
met together in the chapel of Trelawne. This I told to Daniel 
Gumb, but not to you, Jonathan, my son, nor to mortal man 
beside, must I utter the fearful things which I then spoke unto 
him ; and which had been made known unto me by a spirit 
of the dead. Yet all that I am at liberty to mention, and 
may with safety tell, shall here be unfolded to you without 
reserve. 

I say, then, that having told this man the secret intelli- 
gence I was permitted to convey to no one else, and with all 
the solemnity with which it was related to me, we agreed to 
set off together on the morrow, and repair straight to the 
Higher Broom Field. I afterwards learnt, though I did not 
even suspect it at the time, that this Daniel Gumb had been 
a very active agent in the affair of Monmouth's rebellion; that 
he had carried on his schemes in the most extraordinary 
manner both in Cornwall and Devon, and even on the Con- 
tinent; and the more surely and unsuspectedly from appearing 
in so mean a character; and that some of his plans for the 
Protestant Duke had mainly been rendered nugatory by the 
treachery of a person of rank, who had been a great friend 
to the cause, as long as he thought that cause would succeed 
to assist his own personal advancement. 

On the evening I met Daniel Gumb at the Altar Stone, 
he mentioned to me having lately been disabled for many 
weeks by a fall from a horse. He did not, however, tell me, 
what some time after I found to have been the fact, that this very 
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accident, which he had so deplored, was in all probability the 
means of saving his life; for had he not been so injured by 
the fall that he could not even stand, at the time of Mon- 
mouth's landing, he was to have joined him at Lime ; and 
no doubt, had he done so, would have been taken, tried, and 
executed amongst the most notorious partisans of that prince's 
cause. 

I confess I was much struck both with the mind and manner 
of Mr. Daniel Gumb, though he was by far the most eccentric 
person I had ever met with. By most men he was considered 
so extraordinary, that some deemed him to be evil-minded 
altogether; whilst others thought that his strange and rude 
habitation, his mode of life, his craft, and his pursuits, were 
things adopted by him in very close imitation of certain emi- 
nent philosophers of antiquity ; and by some was he compared 
to Diogenes the Cynic. The common trade at which he 
occasionally worked ; the poor and wild way in which he bred 
his children ; his utter contempt of the wealth and luxuries of 
life ; his refusal to take gifts of money at any time ; his strong, 
nervous, enthusiastic way of expressing himself; his imposing 
presence, and his constant practice of ascetic severity in his 
own person; his knowledge of mathematics and of judicial 
astrology; his deep and rancorous political prejudices, and 
utter defiance of all the usual modes of the worid ; — all these 
peculiarities, I repeat it, had caused him to be looked upon 
by the surrounding country as a character so strange, so 
mysterious, and so wonderful, that some said that he was mad ; 
others that he had sold himself and his children to the devil : 
a few thought him a spy, and not a few a knave. 

For myself, I would judge no man rashly; always taking 
charity as the staff on which opinion should rest in her pro- 
gress through the world. Yet even I must say (and I wish 
to say the best of him), that I do think there was much of 
cunning in this man, strangely blended with enthusiasm. The 
sufferings of some of his nearest in kindred and affection (who 
were foreigners), at the time of the French dragonade, had 
goaded on a temper naturally stern, till it became somewhat 
ferocious : like an animal that is fierce, but quiescent, save in 
search of food ; yet, if teased and irritated, will turn and rend 
when no actual necessity demands a prey; or will, now and 
then, seemingly repose, only to make the spring which it 
meditates with a more sudden and more deadly effect. There 
was, I verily believe, much of cunning in his character; for 
after a long period circumstances came to light, which made 
me apprehend that he had never loved Monmouth nor his 
cause, though he had so zealously espoused it ; but that his 
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aim was, to drive James from the throne by means of the 
Protestant Duke ; and then to make null and void the pre- 
tensions of that prince to succeed to it, by reason of his 
illegitimacy, and so leave open the way for the restoration of 
that republican form of government, which this man and his 
fanatical friends would have sacrificed their very lives once 
more to set up. Such were the men who lingered in holes 
and corners in this part of the West, ever since the days of 
Oliver Cromwell ; and brought up their sons to follow in their 
steps. I have said thus much to you Jonathan, because you 
never saw this extraordinary person Mr. Daniel Gmnb ; and 
without some knowledge of his manner of life, and of his 
character, you could not comprehend the motives, the perse- 
vering spirit, and the daring disposition, which led him on to 
do what I shall presently have to communicate to you in a 
future letter. 

To continue my narrative. It was on the morrow, in com- 
pany with Mr. Gumb, that I repaired to the Higher Broom 
Field, where I had seen and communed with the spectre ; for 
spectral illusion, I am persuaded, it was none. Mr. Gumb 
had now reposed his confidence in me, so far, at least, as he 
knew the circumstances connected with certain particulars in 
the life and conversation of Dorothea Dingley, long ago 
deceased. We went, therefore, to the Higher Broom Field, 
fully understanding and trusting each other ; and each con- 
fessing that the hand of heaven was apparent in this matter, 
and that we, unworthy as we were, had been as chosen instru- 
ments to effect its purpose. 

On entering the Higher Broom Field, we walked directly up 
to the style, at the right of the hedge. "There," said I, seeing 
a flat stone that lay near it, " there is the spot in which we 
must make our search." We had brought with us a short 
hand-spade for the purpose. The stone was speedily removed ; 
when, judge, Jonathan, of my surprise, on finding nothing 
beneath it but a common stone jar, the mouth of which was 
very closely secured with bung, skin, and a thick covering of 
wax ; so that it appeared the greatest precautions had been 
observed to keep the contents, whatever they might be, from 
the injuries of the weather. Need I add, Jonathan, that the 
conversation I had heard pass between the two women (the 
night 1 was in durance), respecting the death of Dorothea 
Dingley, at this instant flashed across my mind. 

"This, then," said I to Mr. Gumb, "must be the very 
jar in which that conscience-stricken and wretched woman 
deposited the wages of guilt, and the secret!" 

" We will examine the contents of the stone jar," replied 
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Mr. Gumb ; " they may be of the last importance : but we 
must not examine it here. We then will decide how to act 
for the best — the secret, be the price of its revealment what 
it may, must be known. If the discovery, and my making 
my appearance in an open court to maintain facts that may 
be brought to light, should lead to my own betrayal in certain 
political matters, so as to cost me life, I am willing to lay it 
down — for this fearful thing must no longer rest in silence : 
the living and the dead have been stirred for its revealment, 
and the will of an Almighty and avenging God shall be done." 
So saying, he very carefully raised the jar ; and immediately 
after quitting the fatal field, we repaired together to the 
cottage of Mr. Bligh, where, in his presence, we proposed to 
enter on our examination of the contents, and to consult with 
him on the plan of future proceedings in a matter of such 
vast and fearful import. 

But here, Jonathan, I pause, being somewhat wearied in 
writing this long letter, and leave what remains to be told till 
some more convenient time, resting, in the interval, your 
affectionate 

Father and friend, 

John Ruddell. 



LETTER XLIII; 

The Rev, Jonathan Ruddell to his father, the Rev, Doctor 

Ruddell, at Trelatvne, 

My dear Father, London, Attgust, 1685. 

I have just written to my Lady Trelawny by desire of the 
Bishop, who is so much engaged, he could not find leisure to 
write himself at this moment ; and having finished my task, 
I now hasten to fulfil my duty to you. This is the first time 
that I have ever been in London for any continuance ; it is a 
truly wonderful place, but I have had little inclination to see 
it, of so anxious a nature has been the business on which my 
lord came to town. You may well suppose it has incessantly 
occupied all our thoughts, and yet my lord bishop has not 
hitherto been able to succeed with the king ; nor do I think, in 
the present position of affairs, there is much hope. All that 
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has yet been done, is the further suspension of the execution 
of the sentence passed on Mr. Harry Trelawny and the boy, 
but without the most distant intimation being given that a 
final pardon will be granted to either. 

The town is all in a ferment, on account of his majesty's 
speech at the opening of this present sessions of parliament ; 
for the king has declared his pleasure is, to keep up the stand- 
ing army; and he justifies his putting into commission so 
many of the Papist gentlemen, and has declared himself fixed 
in the resolution to do away the Test Act. These things pro- 
duced a warm debate, when it was proposed to give the king 
thanks for his speech. The Earl of Devonshire said that, for 
his part, he was for giving his vote for the thanks, because his 
majesty had spoken out so plainly, that it warned all the 
nation what they had to expect, and to prepare for it. 

The Lord Guilford North being dead, the chancellor's ofliice 
became vacant; and you will be mightily surprised to hear, if 
it has not already reached your ears, that the seals are given 
to that blood-thirsty wretch, Jeiferies. Nothing but this 
circumstance makes his predecessor, Guilford North, to be 
remembered with regret. The debate on the doing away the 
Test Act has been very warm in the Lords. The Bishop of 
London spoke with great learning and eloquence on the im- 
propriety of such a measure ; and declared that such was the 
opinion of the whole bench of peers spiritual. Jefferies took 
up the other side, in his brutal and rude way of debate ; but 
he was soon put down, for however terrible he may be in his 
own courts, he is a very mean person in the House. 

The king has taken high offence at all these matters; and 
the open encouragement of papists and their chapels (which 
once more begin to spring up very fast in London), has given 
a general disgust to the people ; whilst the cruel executions, 
which have so unsparingly been set forth on the misguided 
followers of Monmouth, shewing mercy to neither sex nor age, 
have caused such a spirit to be raised amongst the citizens, 
that the more sober and thinking class of men deem the king 
to be driving on matters to his own destniction. 

I have given you this slight statement of the nature of things 
in London, in order that you may see in what an ill time my 
lord set on foot the endeavours he has been making, and still 
makes, to save his nephew : for such is the infatuation of the 
court, that the more restless, the more eager the people are to 
throw off the yoke of oppression, the more heavily does James 
and his council combine to keep it on. Things were in this 
position, when, after long waiting, the Bishop received a sudden 
summons that he should attend his majesty in his closet. My 
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lord was directed to bring no one with him, except the chap- 
lain who usually attends him — that chaplain was myself. I, 
therefore, was to go with him. My lord was from home when 
the summons came, pajdng his respects to Monsieur Beaujeu, 
a French gentleman now in London, who had been very kind 
to his son, Mr. C. Trelawny, whilst he was in Paris. The 
king's messenger accordingly followed my lord to this gentle- 
man's lodgings, near Smithfield, where he abode in the stately 
mansion of Old Lane House. 

I got into the coach with my lord, and in our way to White- 
hall we had to pass through- Smithfield. As we advanced 
(and we drove slow, as all persons of condition do in London), 
all being new to me, I was looking much out of one of the 
little side windows of the vehicle, when I saw a great crowd of 
people — a great mob indeed, and much stir and commotion 
among them. The coach was obliged to stop every minute, 
whilst the six running footmen who preceded it with long 
poles in their hands, made a free way, as well as they could, 
in the crowd, so that the coach might drive on. 

As I put out my head to inquire of a bystander what all 
this might be for, I saw a fellow, a street-bookseller, who with 
his pack of the newest publications, usually sold at the Caxton's 
Head, near Paul's Cross, was vending a printed paper, which 
he held up to the coach-window, recommending me to buy 
one for a halfpenny; and saying it was an account of the 
facts of the crime for which one Mrs. Gaunt, a gentlewoman, 
was about that very morning to suffer in Smithfield. 1 took 
a couple of them, and threw the fellow a sixpence; and giving 
one of the papers to my lord, who drew out and put on his 
barnacles to read it, I set about perusing my own printed 
sheet at the same time. 

Judge how shocked; I was when I found that the sum of 
the facts stated was the melancholy story I am about to relate; 
and though care was taken in the printed formula to bestow 
on Mrs. Gaunt very opprobrious names, calling her traitress, 
rebel, malefactress, and such like; yet I do^think^the paper 
had Iseen penned to shew her innocence, and was expressly 
circulated to rouse the minds of the people, by setting forth 
the severity and cruelty of her punishment, in order that they 
might entertain a yet more deadly hatred to the merciless rule 
of the present bigoted king. 

I learned from this narration, that Mrs. Gaunt was an 
Anabaptist, a woman of the most unbounded charity in her 
life and conversation; that to visit the wretched in prisons, to 
give alms to the poor, and to attend upon the sick, were the 
daily occupations of her most pious life ; nor did she seek 
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those only of her own persuasion in doing good ; since to be 
in sorrow or in want were the only claims needed to awaken 
her pity — no matter of what religion were the distressed. And 
in this she was wont to say, she followed but the example of 
her heavenly teacher, who did good to publicans and sinners, 
as well as to his own followers and disciples. 

One of the rebels engaged in Monmouth's rebellion, who 
knew her charity, found her out, and praying her for the love 
of God to shew pity, implored her to shelter him under her 
roof till he could get clear out of the kingdom. She did so ; 
and it so chanced that as this man, for the liberty of breathing 
the fresh air, stole out at night, he learnt from some one that 
the king had said (and tnily his majesty did say so) " he 
would sooner pardon the worst rebel than any person who 
harboured him." Thinking by this to save himself, the un- 
gratefid scoundrel had the baseness to go and give himself 
up, and inform against his benefactress as one guilty of having 
harboured a rebel! Poor Mrs. Gaunt was accordingly seized, 
tried, and^condemned; the judge ordering the jury, who seemed 
to lean to mercy, to bring her in guilty, though there was no 
evidence against her; and a host of the most worthy and 
respectable persons, who knew her character, witnessed for 
her in a manner that brought tears into the eyes of all the 
court; such had been the charity and excellence of her deport- 
ment. But the monster of ingratitude, the man whose life 
she had preserved, and whose oath should never have been 
admitted on any plea, swore that she had sheltered him, know- 
ing him to be a rebel. She was, therefore, on the very morn- 
ing that my lord and I chanced to pass through Smithfield, 
to be there burnt alive for high-treason ! 

J dropped the paper from my hand as I read the conclusion ; 
and Bisnop Trelawny, no less shocked by perusing that I had 
given to him, ordered the coach to stop for a moment, that he 
might behold the excellent woman, who, in a land calling 
itself Christian, was to be thus barbarously murdered for a deed 
of mercy! We were now very near the ring, kept clear round 
the fagots by the constables and the soldiers ; near enough to 
see all, and to hear a great deal that passed. We presently 
beheld the unhappy sufferer advancing between two officers 
of the gaol, whence she had been taken ; her arms so bound 
that she cduld not raise them to her head : yet she managed 
to hold in her hands a book of prayer. 

I shall never forget the noble spectacle presented by the 
countenance and demeanour of that condemned martyr to the 
cause of humanity and virtue. She was as calm as the happiest 
soul in all the assurance of undisturbed tranquillity. Not a 
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joint trembled; and as she ever and anon raised her eyes to 
heaven, whilst one of her persuasion, who walked by her side, 
comforted her with Scripture hope, there was in them a bright- 
ness that seemed to speak her soul's trust in the Lord of that 
heaven on which she now gazed with a look so radiant with 
faith and hope. She was not youn^; indeed she might be 
said to be bordering on age; and till I looked on her benign 
features and triumphant eye, never did I feel the conviction 
how much beauty there may be found even in age itself, in 
that moral expression which, called forth by a trust in the 
promise of immortality, shines on the human face like a ray 
of the divinity. 

The spectators thronged around her; gazed on her with a 
feeling of wonder and of awe, which seemed so to possess their 
minds, that the noisiest became silent, and the rudest sank 
into stillness, and sobbed aloud, or rubbed off with rough and 
mechanical hands the tears that trickled down their cheeks. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Gaunt advanced to the stake with an air of 
rejoicing; her hands being unbound, she embraced the fagots, 
and blessed God aloud that He called on her to be the first to 
die by fire in this reign, and in a cause which arose from ful- 
filling a work of charity. She then assisted in putting on the 
white shroud which the executioner threw over her, and took 
care to have it placed orderly and decently about her; saying, 
as she kissed it, " Welcome, the wedding garment ! Lord, this 
night receive me to thy supper, for I come not unbidden ! " 

The executioner would asain have bound her hands. " No, 
good fellow," she said genuy, ** I will go unresistingly to the 
sacrifice: let me be free, for is not this the fire and the altar> 
and am not I chosen by God to die on it? Now — now, here I 
stand — ready, O Lord! to do Tht Will. Light the pile; 
my soul is on the wing for God! Oh! that, like Elijah, it 
may mount, as in the chariot of th^ flame, to Him." And 
with such heroic Christian spirit did this martyr — and a 
greater sure never suffered, nor more nobly — begin to repeat 
the Nunc DimittU, 

We saw the executioner put the lighted brand to the pile. 
We sickened with horror, and could look no longer, whilst my 
lord said aloud, and 1 fervently bore him companv, a prayer 
to God to shorten her pangs, and receive her soul into bliss. 
The mob who, in tears, and with a silence so profound, only 
breaking it by their ejaculations of pity and their sobs, had 
hitherto listened to catch the least word that fell from her 
lips, now at once burst forth in a cry of indignant commisera- 
tion for her fate. I heard more than one bold tongue curse 
the king, under the very eyes and ears of his officers and 
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common gaolors; but none noticed them; none dared do so, 
for the very bloodhounds of the law seemed to stand awed 
and paralysed for the moment, so great was the ascendency 
produced on their minds and spirits by the true courage of a 
Christian, though a frail and weak woman, yet strong as 
adamant in faith and hope. 

One fellow who, I afterwards heard, was a noted petty thief 
about town, was so moved by the sight that he cried out, as it 
were by an involuntary emotion of hip conscience, " I woidd 
die for her ; if they executed me, I deserve it ; but to murder 
svich a woman as that, and for nothing but doing good to a 
scoundrel like myself, is a work the devils themselves would 
not handle, did they not belong to the ki — " He was not 
allowed to finish his bold and indignant speech; he was taken 
into custody, because a well-known character. I heard him 
say doggedly, '* I don't care; as well be hanged as see it — it's 
too bloody, too cruel." Truly I pitied this fellow, and liked 
his spirit ; and my lord said, ** That was a man who, though 
he had gone wrong, had in him a generosity which, if well 
directed, was capable of virtue." I assented; and at this 
moment glad were we that the coach moved on, that we might 
not witness the dreadful death of this poor woman. 

As we were driving forward I observed Penn the Quaker, 
who is a great frequenter of executions, standing as close to 
the ring as he could get ; and he afterwards told me when I 
met him in the city, that, though he had seen many die, he 
never before had witnessed such a triumphant death as in this 
most Christian woman. What a sight was this for my Lord 
Bishop, when driving forward to Whitehall to solicit the King 
to spare and pardon his nephew for the crime of Monmouth's 
rebellion? That nephew had borne arms for the rebel Duke; 
this woman had only harboured a poor and nameless rebel 
(who declared to her he had wife and children) after the 
battle. I could not help saying that the murder of Mrs. 
Gaunt, which we had this day witnessed, would, to the end of 
time, remain one of the foulest blots in the annals of this 
King James; equal in enormity to the worst that might be 
found, even in the most barbarous and heathen ages. 

At length we arrived at Whitehall. The guard, as we 
passed, paid to the Bishop those marks of respect to which 
he is entitled from his rank. We crossed the palace courts, 
ascended the great stairs, and gave in our names to one of the 
gentlemen ushers. All within the palace was new to me. I 
was much struck with the splendour of the apartments through 
which we successively passed; their pictures, hangings, arras 
and decorations, were all in a style the most costly ; and the 
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several attendants were dressed with corresponding magnifi- 
cence : most of them had on some token or badge of office, 
which, to one like myself, new to the court, was an enigma. 
We finally stopped in the Shield Chamber, there to wait the 
moment the King might be at leisure to receive us. The 
Shield Chamber was of much interest to me, as I knew its 
story, and the circumstance from which it derived its name. 
The shields of the warlike monarchs of England, that had 
been preserved and handed down to posterity, being there 
hung as trophies of honour upon the walls by order of James 
the First, wnose thus decorating his favourite apartment with 
warlike trophies, would have been deemed somewhat extraor- 
dinary in a prince so pacific, had it not been well known, 
though grievously afraid of war in the practice, it was ever 
with him chosen In theory as a darling subject for king-craft 
and debate. A circumstance that drew from Gondomer, the 
Spanish ambassador, the remark — "That all the battles of 
King James the First were fought in Whitehall." 

Whilst we were here waiting. Bishop Trelawny took his 
seat at a table where lay pens and ink, and drawing out a 
memorial he had in his pocket, he added some notes which 
suggested themselves to him, to enforce the arguments it con- 
tained in favour of his nephew. As he was thus employed, 
an aged gentleman of the court, to whom I had become known 
when I saw him at Oxford (for his son and I were most inti- 
mate college friends), came up to me, and shook me very 
kindly by the hand; and from him I learned many curious 
matters respecting the court and courtiers, for he was a shrewd 
observer, and feared not to speak to me openly of these 
matters. From him, too, I received a sketch of the present 
king's character. How little did his majesty at that moment 
suspect he was being pictured under his own roof at Whitehall ! 
The portrait was curious, and I have no doubt a very just one. 
. This gentleman said, though the nation had so ill an opinion 
of the King's sincerity, he was not naturally of so bad a dis- 
position as they deemed him ; he was in his youth, brave, true, 
and firm. But the art of the selfish priests (and he had 
never had one man among them who resembled the excellent 
Fenelon) had produced a great change in his character; for 
they had infused such bigoted notions into his mind, that he 
had been taught to think any deception meritorious, if it could 
forward the policy of the Papal church. His firmness, thus 
ill-directed, had become obstinacy; and having but a weak 
judgment of his own, he let those rule who had gained an 
ascendency over him by craft and superstition. And whilst 
he yielded to them in these matters, they paid him for the con- 
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cession in a coin which, to a weak judgment, was most accept- 
able; for they filled him with such lofty notions of his abso- 
lute right to absolute power as a king, that all who ventured to 
think differently from nim, or in any way to oppose his pleasure 
in the government or the laws, were no better than traitors and 
rebels, eager to act against him whenever occasion might serve. 

The worse features of his character were those of a want 
of generous feeling, and an immitigable desire of reveng^e. 
His continual wish to subvert the laws, to betray the liberties 
of the people and of the Established Church of England, pro- 
ceeded from principle, however wrong in the foundation ; but 
his arbitrary rule was from a personal feeling, and solely 
grounded on his high notions of kingly right. He was honour- 
able in his private dealings — on all occasions strictly of a private 
nature; but craft and hypocrisy entered largely into his 
schemes, when a public matter was to be brought about that 
might be distastenil to the country; and (what was to my 
mind worse than all the rest) he thought terror a more effectual 
method of overcoming a rebellious spirit, after defeat, than 
any exercise of mercy. Hence resulted his favour to Jefferies ; 
hence the sanguinary retribution that had followed the defeat 
of Monmouth, on all those who had taken arms or fallen 
within the very suspicion of having favoured the Protestant 
Duke in his attempt to seize the crown. 

I had scarcely heard these remarks whispered to me in a 
low voice by my old friend, within the walls <rf Whitehall, 
when a side door opened, and with a step as soft as that of a 
mouse which fears to wake a cat, an usher, bearing his white 
rod, stepped up to the bishop, and said the king would see him 
in his closet; and that no one but myself was to enter with 
him. We obeyed the summons, and following the usher, who 
seemed to have learned the art of gliding rather than of walk- 
ing in the court, soon found ourselves in the royal presence. 

The king was seated before a little table covered with 
papers; behind his chair stood the Jesuit priest. Father Petre. 
This ecclesiastic had as ill-looking, dark, and hypocritical a 
face, as ever 1 beheld in all my life; yet there was an affecta- 
tion of humility in his air; and he appeared throughout the 
conference to aim at bearing the appearance of one low in 
power, slightly concerned with what was passing; and yet, every 
now and then, I could detect the shrewd and penetrating 
glance of one who observes acutely, and who aims at reading 
more in the mind of another than may be gained by the mere 
matter of his words. He watched as if he would not seem to 
watch. His glance never rested, nor came at regular intervals; 
it was furtive and sudden, and then the eyes were bent again. 
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on the ground; and the whole man would have presented, to 
a less mterested observer than I was of his demeanouTi nothing 
but the image of a poor humble priest, who was neither to be 
heeded nor feared. 

The king, though he bears some resemblance to the por- 
traits I have seen, by Vandyke, of his august father the 
unfortunate Charles the First, has not that majesty of coun- 
tenance or of demeanour that was so striking in the royal 
martyr. There is something of a heavy expression, a stubborn 
and unbending character in the face of King James, which 
neither invites confidence nor inspires respect. He looks what 
he is — a relentless bigot. His manner, too, at least what I 
witnessed of it, in his conversation with Bishop Trelawny, 
had in it a haughtiness which accompanied every sentence ne 
uttered, and shewed that he deemed too highly of himself, 
and of his authority in all points pertaining to his person and 
prerogative, to have his will disputed in any matter of debate. 
The king was never forgotten in the man. 

I pass in silence the preliminary introduction, and the 
homage paid on the part of the bishop after being ushered 
into the presence, and go at once to the suits made by his 
lordship for the pardon of Mr. Harry Trelawny and the poor 
boy. The king denied both. My lord touched him on the 
ground of his royal clemency. His majesty pleaded the 
necessity of a severe example being set in dealing with the 
rebels, who had openly defied him and his laws in Monmouth's 
affair. 

" Sire," said the Bishop, " there has been so much blood 
spilt in the chastisement of that offence, there needs no more. 
1 say it boldly, for I speak not here as pleading for my youn? 
kinsman only, but as a Christian minister of that faith which 
teaches mercy. Your majesty's chancellor. Judge Jefferies, 
has sat on the bench, as if for the express purpose of never 
sparing life. He has gone forth like the husbandman to the 
harvest, in this career of blood, with the sickle in hand, to 
mow down every head. At Dorchester alone, on two hundred 
and ninety-two persons did he pass the awful sentence of 
death: few of them were spared; even women and boys 
suffered. At Exeter scarcely fewer in number have been 
condemned by him, and have undergone a like example of 
his fearful power. At Taunton he has been unsparing. 
Consternation and horror follow his steps; whilst his very 
name has become so dreaded in your majesty's kingdom, that 
nurses fright restless babes to stillness, by calling on Jefferies! 
He is grown so wanton in the execution of these cruelties, 
that, in his pleasantry, he terms his victims his lambs! WeU, 
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indeed, may he doso, for surely they are in his hands hut for 
hutchery; and he uses such powerless victims as the heathen 
tyrants did theirs of old, when they offered them up on the 
barbarous altars of a bloodthirsty superstition. Such is Judge 
Jefferies." 

'' Not by our will," said the King. "Our chancellor had 
bad men, dangerous rebels to deal with; men who brought on 
themselves their own fate. My lord bishop, there are times 
when it is necessary, for the example of others, to draw the 
sword." 

" And there are times also, sire," replied the Bishop, <' when 
it is mercy to sheath it. It was but now, as 1 came here, that 
I witnessed the most dreadful scene — a scene before which 
the heart ached and sickened. I saw an unhappy woman 
bound to the stake in Smithfield; the fire was about to be 
kindled at the pile, where she was to die a cruel death, for no 
crime but that of having from motives of common humanity 
given shelter for a few days to a rebel, who was one of neither 
name nor note, but the father of a family dependent on him 
for bread. Sire, these are awful facts, and Justice must blush 
for the murder committed in her name! It is time to stop. 
Your majesty has power to save ; it is vested in your sacred 
person. Save then the wretched, and God will bless the 
crown of him who deems mercy the fairest jewel of that golden 
round." 

" Would you have us, mv lord," said the King, " do as our 
royal father did, spare the heads of other men, of traitoi;? and 
rebels, till our own becomes the forfeit?" 

"No, sire," said the Bishop; "but the circumstances of 
your majesty's reign differ widely from those of your august 
father, the lamented martyr of England. This rebellion hath 
had no root: it was rash, hasty, precipitate, ill supported; its 
progress brief, its expiation bloody. An exercise of the royal 
clemency at such a time, by putting an end to these cruel 
executions, will be hailed as a blessing to your majesty and to 
your people ; and all men will henceforth obey you as much 
from love as duty." 

" Obey me, my lord !" said the King, with an air of offended 
pride : " Does your lordship intend to cite your own obedience 
ny way of example? My lord, we have not forgotten how you 
and your reverend brethren of Oxford have treated our man« 
damus. You refused it at your university; denied its power 
to constitute that devout priest Father Francis, the learned 
Benedictine, a master of arts — ^thus putting an affront on us 
and on our religion." 

" The reAisal was not given, sire," replied the Bishop, " to 
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your majesty's mandamus; but the very laws of our university, 
that yet stand unrepealed, forbid degrees being given to Papists, 
as a thing of a dangerous example." 

«But such degrees have been given," said the King, ** to 
persons far less worthy than this most learned priest." 

"Your majesty would, probably, refer," said Father Petre, 
"to that degree granted by the university of Cambridge to 
the secretaiy of the Morocco ambassador; but probably the 
learned and Right Reverend Bishop of Bristol may deem 
those of your majesty's religion, though Christians of the 
Papal church, as something worse than followers of Maho- 
met." Father Petre raised his eyes, and gave a side glance 
at the bishop as he spoke. 

The speech had the effect the artful Jesuit intended it 
should have upon the king ; for as if Bishop Trelawny had 
completely involved himself in a dilemma from which he 
could not escape, his majesty looked him directly in the face, 
and said, with that abrupt and short manner in which James 
the Second is considered somewhat to resemble his grand- 
father James the First, " Well, my lord, what say you to that ? 
We are Papist as well as Father Francis : would you deny 
your Oxford degree to us ? Would you deem us to be worse 
than a Mahometan, who gives dog to the name of a Christian? 
There was no stir made about that granted to the Turk's 
secretary." 

"Sire," replied the Bishop, "there is much difference 
between honorary degrees granted by the universities to 
strangers, by way of compliment, and those given to such as 
your majesty named in the mandamus, he being a Jesuit 
and a priest of Rome. He being created a master of arts, 
would have had a voice in our convocations ; and our Pro- 
testant Established Church admits not of such votes for its 
safety." 

" A solid reason, your majesty," said Father Petre, " for 
proving how that Established church respects the obedience it 
avows for the king, since its own interests compel it to refuse 
your majesty's mandamus. This is the obedience of circum- 
stance : I deemed that the Established church grounded its 
merits on the obedience of principle." 

" Your own church, reverend father," said the Bishop, "has 
given us an example, that circumstances which would tend 
to the subversion of principles must be suspected. When his 
Holiness of Rome denied you in the late embassy a cardinal's 
hat, he stated that it was on the ground that circumstances 
rendered it inexpedient to raise to the purple any one who, 
like yourself, was of the order of the Jesuits. Even his 
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majesty's recommendation failed to move his holiness in your 
favour, though there were only circumstances to contend 
against Whilst we at Oxford had a principle, which com- 
pelled us, though with respectful regret, to disregard a man- 
damus from our king." 

This reply of Bishop Trelawny was giving Father Petre a 
Rowland for an Oliver. The Jesuit hit his lip, and said 
nothing; hut the Ring spoke — " My lord, I see not how you, 
who are of the number of our bishops, can come ]!frith any 
assurance to ask a favour of us, when your whole bench of 
peers spiritual set yourselves against us, to thwart us in our 
just and princely rights. My lord, you higre dealt insolently 
and unwisely with us, in controverting and denying, as you 
have done, our dispensing power in the matter of the laws." 

" Pardon me, sire," said the Bishop, " the prerogative of 
the crown was limited by the parliament, after the distrac- 
tions of the civil wars. That limitation was the healing 
measure between the king and the people; the dispensing 
power, to the extent your majesty's advisers would prevail 
with you to exert it, would be likely to make those old quar- 
rels hleed afresh, like wounds newly healed, that will not bear 
rude handling. It is for the security of your majesty's person 
and throne, that the peers spiritual have contended the point 
in their debates." 

" Yes, my lord," exclaimed the King, " it is to support our 
power that you would rob us even of its very shadow. It is 
to aim at the destruction of our religion, the religion of 
antiquity and of tradition, as well accredited as the pages of 
Holy Writ, that you would fright my people, and force them 
to turn rebels, from the belief that we would subvert their 
church; whilst our high court of commission is by you and 
all of your bench, save a few honest men, treated with secret 
enmity or with open scorn. What say you to it?" 

" I would say, sire," replied the Bishop, " that high court 
of commission carries with it too much of the power and the 
nature of a Spanish inquisition. Such an inquisition might 
hereafter be raised on its foundation ; and then, sire, farewell 
to the liberties of England." 

"The liberties of England have grown into insolent license," 
said the King; " they want a curb-rein, and they shall have it, 
whilst we hold the bridle, though we are not, as one of the 
daring partisans of Monmouth told us to our very face we 
were, sitting booted and spurred on the country, like a New- 
market jockey, for the winning-post of our own profit. But 
these are arguments foreign to our purpose. Your business 
here, my lord, I take it, is to beg this young man's life. He 
is, I think, your kinsman?" 
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''My nephew, please your majesty," said the Bishop; "a 
rash misguided youth, yet having in him such qualities of 
generosity and courage, that I douht not this wild trick of his 
youth, for such it is, more than of any settled purpose of 
treason, being overpast, he may live to do your majesty good 
service, would your majesty but grant your royal pardon." 

" On what plea, on what merit, my lord, must I grant it ?" 
said the King; " for this is none." 

" The first and chief plea is, I humbly trust, to be found in 
your majesty's own royal nature; and that you, as God's vice- 
gerent here on earth, must delight in his great attribute of 
mercy. For the. rest I would plead my nephew's youth, his 
having been seduced into this hasty rebellion by ill-advised 
counsel ; his prison sufferings, no small punishment ; and for 
his merits, to those which are his own, I would add the merits 
of his father Colonel Trelawny, who fought and bled for your 
majesty's royal father to the last, and was foremost in the 
battle of Worcester Field. In the cause of loyalty Colonel 
Trelawny has suffered in mind, body, and estate, and will 
think himself more than requited — for no reward has ever 
yet been his, save that of his own approving conscience — 
would your majesty but grant to him the life of his son. Sire, 
in his name, let me kneel and implore a pardon for this most 
misguided youth; and to his father's name let me add that of 
our common Father — He in whose keeping are the hearts of 
princes; may He at this hour incline your majesty's to pity; 
and men and angels who witness the gracious act shall also 
bless it." 

The Bishop spoke with great feeling ; he paused a moment ; 
the king seemed to waver; there was a little relenting, I 
fancied, in the expression of his countenance ; less sternness 
in his eye ; a less naughty bearing, when he asked the bishop 
if he had said all he wished to say. 

" No, sire, not all," resumed his Lordship. " I am em- 
boldened to speak thus far to my earthly king, to beg him to 
spare the life of my own kinsman. I will yet prefer another 
prayer; as the king's clemency is most shewn when in its 
exercise it takes pattern, by the magnitude of God's mercy, of 
that good Providence which passes not over the humble in 
place nor in kind; but, like showers and dew, drops health 
and refreshment on the lowly valley as well as on the moun- 
tain's top. Sire, there is a poor boy, friendless ; an orphan 
child he is, who was for some time under my own care. His 
excellent parts and his gentle nature have been his chief 
recommendations to me and mine. This boy, it appears, was 
with my nephew at the time he was taken. My nephew had 
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rescued him from tlie hands of certain lawless persons who, it 
was believed, carried on the infamous practice of kidnapping^. 
The lad bore his deliverer company from motives of g;ratitudey 
as well as for his immediate security, and took no part what- 
ever in the rebellion. Accident, not design, threw this youth 
into the company of the Duke on the very day of his escape 
after the battle. The soldier who seized Monmouth, offered 
him a personal insult in the exercise of his office. Prompted 
by those feelings that generous minds experience on witness- 
ing an indignant action, the lad drew a weapon he wore by 
his side, and slightly wounded the base fellow capable of such 
insolence. Jefferies has sentenced him to die for the fact. 
Sire, this offender is but a boy; his very crime was committed 
from the promptings of a brave and noble spirit; it has had no 
fatal result. Do not, then, suffer the offender to be cut off in 
early youth. Spare the blossom that promises to become so 
goodly in its friiiL Spare him, sire ! and be to this fatherless 
child in a more especial manner what your majesty is so capable 
of becoming to all your people, a father to the fatherless; a 
prince, royal in clemency as in power and place." 

'* This is a case not unworthy mercy," said the King, in a 
manner that for James was a feeling manner: it was less cold 
than usual, less haughty. " Do you know anything of this 
boy, father?" he said, turning to his confessor and counsellor. 

" He is not altogether imknown to me, sire," replied the 
Jesuit. " I rather think the boy is the spurious issue of an un- 
lawful love. His mother, so am I given to understand by one 
who knows more of the lad's history than he does himself, 
abandoned her husband for the arms of a paramour ; this boy 
was the fruit of that sinful connexion. She caused much 
grief to her family, much shame; I know it." 

" From whom know you this?" inquired the King. 

" From Sir Francis Beaumont," replied the Jesuit. "To 
speak sooth, the lad's mother who thus disgraced herself and 
her family was the sister of that gentleman ; and from him I 
know the whole truth — a truth he conceals from public know- 
ledge, to hide a sister's shame. Nor should it be spoken by 
my lips, but that your majesty's pleasure to learn the truth of 
the matter must be obeyed by your poor servant." 

The Bishop expressed his astonishment, as he well might; 
for Sir Francis, though the suitor of his daughter, had never 
intimated a word of this unfortunate family circumstance. If 
it be true, there is indeed but too much cause that he should 
seek to let it rest in silence. The King expressed very warmly 
his indignant feelings on hearing this tale of infamy and 
shame ; but I thought it came not so well from his majesty, 
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as it would have done from the mouth of his virtuous father, 
as it is well known that James, whilst Duke of York, was 
always taken up with some mistress or amour at the court ; 
though, so little was there of delicacy of choice in these matters, 
that Charles the Second was wont to say he was #ire his 
brother of York took his mistresses instead of penances, seeing 
what poor sluts contented him. And now, on hearing this 
tale of the boy's mother, King James talked morally, like a 
man who had no sins of that sort to answer for; yet but a 
few weeks before he had made his favourite, Mrs. Sedley, 
Countess of Dorchester ; and Father Petre was known to wink 
at the whole affair, for the sake of her joining with him in all 
those matters the confessor would drive on with the king. So 
much had I learnt of court intrigues since I came to town, and 
occasionally mingled amongst courtiers, who whisper every 
thing; some, to find out the truth by pretending to know it; 
others, to involve their rivals, if it may be, in the whispers of 
scandal and iniquity ; and not a few, to have the credit of 
knowing the king's secrets, though they be of no credit to his 
majesty's morals, or to their own counsel in the keeping them. 
But this is a digression. 

The King, on hearing this tale about the boy, questioned 
with Father Petre ; and the priest would insist that he had 
good cause for knowing the youth to be not so guiltless in 
Monmouth's affair as the bishop would seem to think he was. 
He hinted that the lad had been employed (because, by the 
very circumstance of his age he was less liable to suspicion) in 
a very dangerous traffic for the Protestant Duke, in bearing 
messages and papers between the prince and the king's worst 
enemies; and that he had been more especially trusted in 
these concerns by some old republican enthusiast, who was 
formerly one of Verner's men in the fifth-monarchy rebellion. 
He insisted that if his majesty hastily and unadvisedly par- 
doned this youth, it would be a great encouragement to employ 
such lads of quick parts again, in the dangerous machinations 
of discontented ana treasonable conspirators. 

The king eagerly drank in all these insinuations and advices 
that the Jesuit poured into his ears : nor did he stop to weigh 
them by his own judgment. The confessor, seeing himself 
thus encouraged to prate, I might say, to dictate, became less 
cautious ; and no longer observing his extreme affectation of 
humility, touched the string with a bold and sweeping hand, 
that sounded the worst note for the cause the Bishop had at 
heart; for he broadly and roundly hinted to his majesty that, 
if he pardoned these criminal persons, at the instance of the 
bishop, those who had the care of his majesty's conscience 
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could only justify it to bim, or to themselves, by some advan- 
tage being acquired by the country, such as a cessation of 
opposition being promised on the part of those who hitherto 
have so stoutly held out against the proposed measure of 
toleratitn. 

I saw the Bishop glance indignantly at Father Petre, for 
thus presuming, even in the very presence of the sovereign, 
to dictate rather than advise ; and thus to interfere between 
him and the king in his lordship's own suit about his nephew. 
But the confessor knew his ground and his time, and that on 
a point of bigotry he had ms prince at his pleasure. His 
majesty fell into the Jesuit's strain, without a pause; so well 
was it suited to the key of his own passions. 

" It is true," he said, " there can be no justifying this act of 
clemency, except it be on the ground of public good; for, if 
we spare these persons, so guilty in the eye of tne law, it is 
notorious that those who have already suffered for the same, 
or for less offences, in Monmouth's treason, will be reckoned 
but as murdered men; and the wholesome example of justice 
will be stayed. There will no longer be the dread of punish- 
ment, to deter others from falling into the like crimes. ' 

The Bishop again spoke, but to no effect; for the King cut 
him very short with 8a3ring — " My Lord of Bristol, it is not 
unknown to us that you have been in constant attendance at 
Lambeth Palace since you came to town ; and Sancroft, our 
learned archbishop, who is somewhat of a prudent man, it is 
shrewdly thought would have been less inclined to thwart 
our measures, but for your holding him fast to the opposition. 
I will be plain with you : use your influence, and in your own 
person set the example of obedience to the crown; forward 
the Abrogation of the Test, and try to bring over such as look 
to you as their leader — and more than half the bishops do so 
— in the establishing in all dioceses liberty of conscience; 
and then let me hear of your suit, but not till then." 

" If such are to be the terms," exclaimed Bishop Trelawny 
vehemently, " then must my nephew die ; for if his life and 
the lives of all my own children depended on my doing what 
I believe would lead the way once more to establish the Papal 
power in these kingdoms, sire, I would rather give them up 
to present death, and trust their souls with God who gave 
them to me, than I would put this hand to so foul and trea- 
cherous a work." 

"You slander the church of Rome," said the King; "we 
are a member of it." 

" Sire," replied the Bishop, "I would I did but slander it. 
But look to France — look to the horrors of the dragonade, the 
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persecutions, the murders of the Vaudois, the cruelty exer- 
cised on individuals; — and all in the name of religion. With 
these examples before me, if all else were wanting, never 
should my voice be eiven for the removal of that law which 
stands as a barrier of safety to England against the renewal 
of such horrors as made accursed the reign of Mary ; who, 
but for the bigotry and cruelty exercised in her reign to secure 
the ascendency of the Papal church, was a princess of royal 
mind; wise, capable of government, honest and sincere in her 
goodwill to the people." 

The bold tone in which the bishop spoke, for a moment so 
surprised the king, he could not inmiediately answer ; and, in 
spite of all his pride and his arbitrary spirit, he felt the 
ascendency which a high mind, advocating the cause of truth 
with fearlessness and zeal, never fails to acquire even over 
those who possess the most lofty claims to rank and power. 
Father Petre scowled on the bishop when he spoke of Queen 
Mary's bigotry ; and gave him one of those dark and assassin- 
like looks which made the French ambassador observe, when 
he saw this Jesuit so active at court, that had he met him in 
Italy, he should have taken him for a bravo more than for a 
confessor ; the man to do a foul deed, rather than one to give 
absolution for it. 

Some warm words ensued — warm on the king's part; who 
at length, bidding the bishop let him hear other things than 
he had done of late from Lambeth, and its prelate and coun- 
sellors, or to see him no more, rose, intimating by this action 
that he desired our departure. 

*' But my suit, sire," said the Bishop, " I would humbly 
suggest is of a private nature. I ask it not as a public matter, 
since your majesty will not put it on the ground of a public 
example of royal clemency. I ask the life of a helpless boy 
— the life also of a near kinsman; I ask these lives in the 
name of a friend — a friend to common humanity : in the name 
of my kinsman's father I likewise beg it, and he did good 
service to your majesty's royal father in the day of his dis- 
tress. My prayer is for life — the life of two suffering fellow- 
creatures ; the one rash and misguided, the other innocent. 
Sire, cut them not off in the very spring-time of their age; be 
of royal mind, as you are of royal person ; spare them, and 
change the hearts of the condemned, even as God changes 
them, to a joyful sense of blessing, by the exercise of mercy. 
Sire, you will not give them death!" 

The king paused, looked at the bishop, walked a stride or 
two up and down the room, and finally drew aside Father Petre 
into the recess of the window, where he held, in a voice too 
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low for one word of what be said to reach our ears, a brief 
conference witb tbe Jesuit. Wbat tbe father said, I know 
not; but it was evident he would not trust the king to hear 
any more arguments on the part of the bishop in &Your of 
his nephew; for he stepped forward, and saying his majesty 
desirea to be alone, the bishop was compelled to withdraw. 

He bowed, with a respect&l but sad countenance, to the 
king, and ¥dthdrew. I followed his steps in silence to his 
coach, and we presently drove from Whitehall. I must now, 
though in haste, conclude, as the packet waits for this. 
My dear father, I am always 

Your dutiful, affectionate son, 

Jonathan Ruddell. 



LETTER XLIV. 

From LetUia Trelawny to Charlotte Trelawny. 

My dear Sister, London, Jugtut 10th, 1685. 

I hope you have received in safety all the letters I have 
written to you since we came to town ; sad transcripts they 
are of a sad heart. You know the state of mine. But I will 
not here revert to my own misery respecting Harry. I dare 
not even name him to myself without such feelings, that if 
my father holds good his present purpose, to give me to 

another, I shall be . But not now will I dwell on this 

subject; I will trust to God, who, in his mercy I humbly pray, 
will either enable me, in a way consistent with my duty, to 
cherish my feelings for my dear cousin, or entirely to over- 
come them. Yet that cousin, so good, so beloved, may, alas^ 
too soon be no more to me in this world than my poor cousin 
Charles, who sleeps in a peaceful grave! 

Yet, Charlotte! what is there so fearful in death, when 
peace is found within its confines, and we have no more 
struggles? where duty, sternly just, no longer lifts an awftil 
voice in opposition to the strength of the human heart in its 
most deep and lasting affections? Men pride themselves on 
overcoming difficulties; on their courage in the field: but 
oh, Charlotte ! who records the difiiculties of woman, or that 
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courage which, in silence and in secret, is called forth, with 
no witness hut the eye of God, to arm her with fortitude to 
overcome her own heart ? Believe me, there are such trials ; 
there are women who so strive ; I doubt not there are those 
who so conquer. May I he of their number! it is my first 
and last prayer. 

Yet how wrong am I, even when I try to do right, for I have 
commenced this letter with nothing but about self; and that, 
too, at a moment when our reverend father is in danger. It 
is indeed to enable you to break the circumstances to our 
mother that I now address myself to you, as you are near her, 
and will do all for the best. I will only add, before I go to 
the subject, that dear Harry and the poor boy are still in 
prison, still under sentence. — What a word is that, Charlotte ! 
and for me to live to write it! May God have mercy on me, 
for I need it ! Yet there may be hope : I will hope there is 
hope; for a further reprieve has been granted, it is all the 
mercy yet obtained for them; for Jefferies and Father Petre, 
we know not wherefore (but my lord says it is so), seem bent 
on their destruction; and he adds, in speaking, of them, 
" Who was ever yet spared, with those men for their enemies?" 
May heaven be their friend! and what can then the enmity 
of a cruel judge or a dark Jesuit avail? Pray for them, Char- 
lotte ; I do incessantly. 

I will now endeavour to tell you all that has happened since 
I wrote last. Rebecca is writing to you — our kmd-hearted 
sister, who, though her head is too easily filled with things I 
think too frivolous for one of her worth; yet in moments of 
grief and of danger I have found her the kindest of sisters, 
the most feeling and faithful of friends. 

Our father, smce his repulse in the interview with the king 
at Whitehall, has been more than ever in consultation with 
the bishops. And our father and young Mr. Ruddell have 
frequently spoken of these matters, even in my company ; so 
that I know pretty well what is going on. To you I shall 
touch on these points but sufficiently to make you understand 
the circumstances of our beloved parent's danger. 

I heard from my lord and Mr. Kuddell (who has often gone 
with him to Lambeth), Father Petre's power was grown to 
such a height, that he had thrown off the mask of his former 
affected humility, and was become so entirely the prime mover 
of all afiairs,. that, by the bulk of the nation, ne was con- 
sidered as virtually the first minister of state. All London 
has been in agitation. You hear of nothing else from all 
ranks and classes of the people : whilst the cruelties of Jef-r 
feries are talked of as acts that fiends alone could devise or 
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execute ; and the detestable counsels of Father Petre and his 
band of Jesuit priests^ make all the Protestants tremble. They 
foresee the most cruel times and persecutions are at hand ; 
even such as we have lately seen in the dragonade of France, 
should the king be permitted to hold on his fearful course in 
the assumption of arbitrary power. 

I saw well that our dear father was deeply engaged. He 
would sit for hours in his closet, sometimes vriih. Mr. Ruddell^ 
sometimes alone, writing, or consulting books, or dictating 
letters ; and clergymen and noblemen coming and going every 
day, and holding conferences with him in private : and then 
goins^, often with some of his brother bishops, at all hours, to 
Lambeth Palace. Now and then I questioned him respecting 
these affairs that so deeply engaged his attention, for ne had 
of late grown very silent and very cautious about them before 
me. He would give me a short, but kind, answer ; sometimes 
sapng (especially when I reminded him of poor Harry's 
danger), " Letitia, my child, I must do my duty, ' or, <* I must 
be about my Master's work ;" or, "Not now, Letty: the con- 
cerns of the church, the safety of a whole kingdom, must be 
dearer to me than that of my own flesh and blood, even were 
it you who stood in peril." I forebore to inquire further ; and 
shortly after occurred the circumstances I am about to relate ; 
first premising that my knowledge of all particulars has since 
been derived from my lord himself or from Mr. Ruddell. 

The king sent an order to the bishops, that they should 
cause all the clergy of their several dioceses to read in the 
churches his majesty's declaration for toleration throughout 
the country; and this was to be done immediately after the 
performance of divine service. As the clergy were known 
entirely to disapprove the use that had been made by King 
James of his suspending power in the matter of the laws, 
both in church and state, this last clause, or order, was con- 
sidered as an insult on the whole body; and that, if they 
obeyed it, they should be held alike in private and in public 
with hatred and contempt They determined, therefore, on 
the score of duty to the church, in the oaths of their sacred 
ministry, to obey a higher power than that of man, when the 
order of the king was opposed to what they deemed obedience 
to their God. To encourage a resolution so devoted in the 
clergy, six prelates, at the head of whom was our father, met 
in council at Lambeth Palace, where the archbishop (who thus 
made the seventh) sanctioned their proceedings.* They set 

• The six bishops were, Llovde of St, Asaph, Kenn of Bath and Wells, 
Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicnester, White of Peterborough^ Trelawny 
t»( Bristol ; S«ncroft being then archbishop. 
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forth in a petition to King James, drawn up with much respect 
and duty, their feelings of loyalty to the crown, and to his 
own person; and that though they were willing to afford 
every relief to all Protestant dissenters, yet hecaujse the decla- 
ration of indulgence was hased on a prerogative formerly 
declared illegal hy the Parliament of England, they could 
not, consistently with their oaths, their honour, and their 
conscience, make themselves parties to the distribution of 
it throughout his majesty's kingdom; and they, therefore, 
humbly prayed the king not to insist upon their commanding 
their clergy to read k in their several dioceses. 

On the presentation of this petition, the king, who saw at 
once it went to curb his assumption of arbitrary power, deter- 
mined on certain measures to intimidate not only the prelates, 
but all others^ from a like boldness in future. He ordered the 
six reverend churchmen forthwith to attend before the council, 
and there publicly questioned them, as to whether they would 
acknowledge that insolent petition delivered to him in private 
as their act. For some time the prelates hesitated, seeing 
what was the king's drift in putting to them such questions. 
The Chancellor came in, and with much rudeness pushed on 
the matter, till they avowed their act. The bing became 
incensed, and gave stormy words and looks to the bishops as 
they knelt before him. To Bishop Trelawny he was more 
severe than to the rest, because he considered him as a leader 
and prime mover of this opposition to his will ; and he did not 
fail in these moments to twit him about the part his nephew 
had taken in Monmouth's rebellion. 

"Sire," said our father, kneeling, "I am no rebel, nor of 
rebel's blood. My ancestors have done good service to the 
crown ; and though a youth, who is of my own house, did 
rashly engage— I grieve whilst I repeat it — in the affair of 
that unhappy Duke, yet what have I to do in this ? Sire, at the 
time of Monmouth's rising, I drew together my own followers 
and tenantry to your aid, and sent as lusty a band of Cornish- 
men to your majesty's service, as ever took up arms in the 
defence of a king ; those men came from a land of ancient 
loyalty and courage, nor did they disgrace it. Our Cornish 
hearts are brave and true ; and one Cornish man is now before 
your megesty, who would be unworthy your royal favour, 
unworthy his name and race, unworthy his high ministry, did 
he forget that his first and chief duty must be paid to that 
God who has made him even as a watchman in Israel of old, 
one of the chosen guides and guardians of his church." 

" Keep your watch, then," cried the King with much pas- 
sion, " in our Tower of London ; for, if this obduracy, lords, 
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goes fortbi we shall need to sound an alarm indeed in our 
kingdom. You, prelates, you who call yourselves the fathers 
of peace, of obedience, you would raise the whole country 
against us ! I will hear no more. Away with these prelates 
to the Tower — to the Tower with them ! There, reverend 
sirs, learn your duty to us, your prince: it is a. goodly place 
for meditation. Let me find you wise men, if you are true 
men, or our crown lawyers shall take order with you for 
^this," he continued (vehemently striking the petition of the 
bishops, which he held in his hand, on the table), ** for 
this, as foul a libel of sedition as ever insulted a prince. My 
lords, you are prisoners." 

The bishops, who were kneeling before the obdurate king, 
pronounced an ''amen" to his command; and saying they 
were willing to suffer for their country and their conscience, 
and praying God to bless his majesty, they arose ; and to a 
man, with a calm, firm, and submissive demeanour resigned 
themselves to the guard, who had been summoned into the 
presence to execute the orders of King James. A poursuivant- 
at-arms and several yeomen, amidst the alarm and dismay of 
all within the palace, now took them in charge, and conducted 
them as prisoners to the water side, where one of the royal 
barges received them. The boat was speedily manned with 
rowers, to expedite their passage down the Thames. Mr. 
Ruddell was permitted to attend upon our father. 

The spirit of the people, long in agitation, now at once 
burst forth, like a fire long suppressed which at last finds vent, 
llie scene on the banks of the river, I am told, surpassed on 
that day all description. Something extraordinary was ex- 
pected to take place, by the bishops having been thus sum- 
moned before the king and council in the affair of the petition. 
The crowd was so dense about Whitehall, that the road was 
almost impassable; and now when the people beheld those 
venerable prelates of the Protestant church in the hands of 
the yeomen of the guard, under charge of a poursuivant, and 
as prisoners of state, being conducted to the Tower, all their 
zeal for their religion, for the liberties of England, broke forth 
with the most ardent expressions. The news flew as if con- 
veyed on the winds throughout all London ; and the citizens 
of all ranks and degrees hastened, some unbonneted, towards 
the river. The whole line of the banks of the Thames, from 
Whitehall to the Tower, was crowded with spectators, some in 
tears, others shouting ; many hailing the bishops as martyrs 
who are about to be offered to the stake for the preserva- 
tion of their country. Imprecations were heard on every side, 
in stern, deafening, or clamorous iteration, on the king, and 
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on tHe council. Many of the crowd threw themselves on 
their knees, as the hishops passed down to the harge, and 
implored their blessing, as they would have implored that of 
the first apostles and bishops of the holy cross. Prayers were 
offered up to heaven for their safety and deliverance, and for 
that of the Protestant church, for which they were thus bold 
and ready to suffer in the eyes of all the world. Even the 
soldiery, little as their feelings were liable to be affected by 
scenes of public emotion, caught the spirit of generous sym- 
pathy that actuated all around them ; and many of these men 
threw themselves before the bishops' feet, and even, as did 
Cornelius, implored a blessine of these holy persons. 

Not a few who had been disappointed, because of the press, 
in getting near them in their progress to the barge, ran into 
the water, and seizing on the side of the boat would not quit 
their hold till they had obtained a benediction ; whilst mothers, 
holding their babes extended in their arms, cried aloud on 
those bishops to bless their children, who would hereafter 
bless them for the noble courage they had that day shewn 
for the preservation of their country. This was a scene of 
triumphant suffering. Never were prisoners before so con- 
ducted to their house of bondage ; with the acclamations and 
the gladdening shouts of a whole people, who looked on 
and poured forth curses on the accusers, and blessings on the 
accused. 

Had the reverend prelates been other than they were, most 
truly men of peace, they might, by a single sign to the people, 
have been delivered with a force which no power of the king 
could at this moment have repelled. But tneir high bearing, 
their devotion in the cause of truth, was not to be stained by 
any act unbecoming their vocation as the ministers of that 
church which teaches forbearance, patience, and submission. 
They observed the most calm and equal demeanour, never 
murmuring, nor suffering a question as to the right or justice 
of their committal to escape their lips, but exhorted such of 
the spectators as were within hearing to honour the king and 
maintain their loyalty, to obey the laws, and keep that peace 
and order among themselves, which, as good citizens, they 
owed to their sovereign, their country, and their God. 

This meek and patient carriage in one sense had a far 
greater effect than the most inflammatory addresses could 
have produced on the part of the sufferers; for it confirmed 
men in the love of that church which inspired such noble 
examples of fortitude and integrity, and so righteous a spirit 
in the most august order of her ministry. Most of the crowd 
melted into tears ; and whilst the bargemen raised their oars, 
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and with a measured stroke plunged tbem into the water, as 
they put off from the bank, one universal shout that echoed 
from shore to shore, and made itself audible to the inmost 
recesses of Whitehall, poured a blessing on the bishops. Hats 
were off, handkerchiefs waved, and all set forward, running 
and crowding along, to keep the boat in sight till it should 
land the prisoners at the Tower stairs. 

The progress of the barge was slow, for it was rowed against 
the tide ; and the great fleet of the London adventurers to the 
Western Indies having but on the day before come into the 
river, the Thames presented a spectacle resembling a grove of 
masts ; for to such it might be compared, so closely crowded 
was the shipping of this mighty river, shewing the wealthy 
traffic of our merchantmen, and the adventurous spirit of the 
English, which leads them to form an intercourse with the 
remotest corners of the earth. 

At length, the barge drew nigh to that ancient fortress, the 
Tower of London, from which so many unhappy prisoners 
had never turned their steps till they left its gloomy cells to 
die on that hill which bears the name of its formidable 
neighbour. 

It was with no'spirit of fear, or of depression, that our father 
and his reverend brethren now approached their prison. For 
as they ascended the stone steps that lead from the river into 
the Tower, and had to pass under that blackened and low>- 
browed archway, called the Traitor's Gate, Bishop Kenn said 
something of its being an ill entrance for honest men, who 
desired to find just dealing in their trouble. 

But Bishop Trelawny (said Mr. Ruddell, who told me all 
this) looked up for a moment, as he passed under the gloomy 
portal, and mildly said to his brother prelate, " My lord, it was 
under this gate that Elizabeth, to whom this country is in- 
debted for the blessing of restoring to it its Protestant church, 
once passed as a prisoner, on a charge of treason, during her 
sister Mary's cruel reign ; and as she, though a woman, then 
young and used to princely nurture, bore her peril and her 
captivity with true magnanimity of mind, God preserved and 
delivered her hence for a chosen work. Let us not then mis- 
doubt Him ; and even, as said that wise and great princess on 
passing under this ill-omened arch, so will I now say, '' Here 
comes as true a heart as ever yet was slandered with the name 
of traitor." 

In a few minutes. Hales, the lieutenant of the Tower, made 
his appearance, and bowed, but not graciously, to the prelates, 
as each passed on before him. His speech was very brief; 
and Mr. Ruddell says, he demanded in a rough and surly 
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manner the name and diocese of each, and granted the usual 
acknowledgment for the receipt of the hody of each as his 
prisoner, with no more respect than the keeper of Newgate 
when he takes in charge some noted criminal of the most 
common class. 

The news had been speedily conveyed to us of our father's 
committal. Rebecca was out with Lady Buller when the 
messenger arrived; but I instantly ordered our coach, and 
hastened down to the bank-side, being there attended by my 
lord's secretary, and took boat for the Tower, to fly to our 
father, as soon as 1 could reach him in his affliction. The 
messenger had assured me that I should not be denied admit- 
tance. The lieutenant of the Tower, however, at first made 
some demur; but finding I was the daughter of one of the 
bishops, he at length consented to admit me. The prelates, 
I learned, as soon as they could after their arrival, had hastened 
to the chapel to return thanks to God for their being thought 
worthy to sufier for His church. They were at that moment 
in the chapel ; thither I bent my steps, still accompanied by 
my lord's secretary Mr. Oliver. 

I shall never forget the impressive sight which met my eyes 
on entering it, as I glided softly along its over-arched and 
fretted aisles, and listened to the notes of the pealing organ, 
which at that instant were swelling in rich and noly harmony. 
I felt that indefinable sense of awe steal over me, which calms 
and elevates the mind. And as I sunk on my knees before 
taking my seat, I fervently invoked the God of mercy to pre- 
serve and protect our father and his reverend brethren, men 
in bondage, and to take pity on His church. And then, oh, 
Charlotte! in the full consciousness of the weakness of my 
own being, and that there is nothing that is good but it comes 
from heaven, I prayed the Father of all mercy to preserve my 
cousin and the poor boy. 

This petition ended, I arose, strengthened in faith and 
calmed m spirit, and as then I looked around I observed in 
each of the prelates assembled, an expression of devotion and 
firmness tempered with resignation. 

After divine service, I was permitted to attend our father in 
the apartment that had been allotted to him, during his im- 
prisonment. It overlooked the platform. It was one, as I 
soon learned, where many a noble and unfortunate prisoner 
had been confined. I knelt at my lord's feet, expressed my 
sense of hid situation with all the warmth of my heart, and 
with all that reverence and affection a daughter could not fail 
to express at such a moment. I preserved calmness and 
composure; well knowing that any agitation of manner at 
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such a time would be afflicting, and even offensive to our 
father. 

He gently raised me from the ground, embraced and gave 
me his blessing. " My dear child," he said, " this ready 
attention to come to me at such a season, is most dutiful in 
you, and acceptable to my feelings. God will bless the dutiful 
child. Letty, we have had hard measure from the king ; but 
we are willing to suffer, and doubt not a happy deliverance, if 
not in this world, assuredly in a better." 

I said I was glad to see his lordship take his trouble so 
composedly ; and then implored him to tell me the truth, If 
he and his reverend brethren did not stand in much danger. 

** It is possible, indeed probable, that we do so ; that I do at 
least," replied our father; " as his majesty has been possessed 
with the opinion, instilled into his mind by my personal enemy 
Father Petre, that I am the prime mover ana instigator of this 
resistance on the part of the bishops." 

" My dear father," I exclaimed, " what may we not fear, 
if Petre is your enemy? Yet surely the law cannot touch 
your life for this offence — it is not treasonable!" 

"The king has called it seditious," he said; ''and that 
crime handled by the crown lawyers, and by a Jefferies, might 
readily be construed into what is treasonable ; and juries now 
follow where judges dictate, at the pleasure of the court. 
Letty, we will hope all from God's mercy ; yet it is well not 
to be too sanguine, and to temper our earthly hopes with some 
reasonable proportion of fear; then the worst cannot surprise 
us. No evils startle a Christian, unless he slumbers on his 
post." 

"Oh, my father!" I said, "this is a dreadful probability! 
What a fearful place is this Tower of London — when I think 
to what a fate so many of its prisoners have been consigned!*' 

"Think rather, Letty," said the Bishop, " how nobly many 
of those prisoners have borne their fate; for the most heroic 
examples of magnanimity of mind may be found in the death- 
less records of the Tower of London. Here nobles, church- 
men, princes, have been captives ; here have they suffered, 
died — many from injustice, not a few for conscience. Here 
was Cranmer once a prisoner, that martyr of repentance, of 
zeal for the Reformed Church. Here the noble-minded, the 
betrayed Strafford suffered, leaving by his death the most 
lasting pangs of its infliction to another; for the pangs of 
remorse were reserved for the unfortunate Charles, that loved 
master who gave him up; an act which makes the only blot 
which history must pronounce indelible in the annals of his 
distracted reign. And here, too, in this very chamber," said 
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the Bishop, ruing) an<l pointing to it with stron? emotion, " at 
that very window, stood the venerable Archbisnop Laud, and 
blessed Strafford as he was going to his execution ; whilst the 
unfortunate earl on his way towards the scaffold paused, and 
bowing low, and looking meekly on that earth of which he 
was so soon to form a portion, craved the blessing of that 
venerable and holy archbishop of the Church, ere he died. 
How soon, too, did Laud follow him to the block, a sacrifice 
to the violence and misrule of an ambitious and hardened 
faction ! These, my child, are examples, great examples of 
God's providence; awful in chastisement, yet of power to 
make such chastisement a triumph, in the spirit of peace with 
which He alone could possess the hearts of the sufferers." 

I wept as our father spoke : I felt the truth of all he said ; 
but I felt also it was in reference to what he fancied might be 
his own fate, that he thus endeavoured to raise my mind to an 
elevation which should e^ive me firmness to bear the worst that 
might happen to himseLT. 

He paused, and then continued : ** Here, too, was that 
brave spirit, the imfortunate Essex, a prisoner. His death, 
also, like that of Strafford, left a thorn m the royal crown of 
England, which pierced the brow of the wearer. Elizabeth 
never recovered the effects of that stroke which, depriving 
Essex of his head, smote her own heart with so violent a blow, 
it felled her gallant spirit to the dust, and laid her in the tomb. 
Here, too, was confined the noble-minded Raleigh. Sir Thomas 
More, also, a man whose name will be honoured as long as 
truth and piety, and all that is learned, wise, and great, snail 
be reverenced amongst men. But it were endless to speak of 
the virtuous and the good who, in the Tower of London, have 
rendered suffering a noble homage by bearing it with the 
courage and the meekness of the Christian. Here Death 
bears a triumphant character, for here he sets the captive free." 

" God forbid that your freedom, my father," I said, "should 
be so effected! What can you do to deliver yourself from this 
danger ? What will lighten the burthen if your imprisonment 
be of long duration?" 

"Patience, my child," said the Bishop; "patience will 
make easy any load, so that it bears not the weight of remorse 
with it. Patience, the most gentle of Christian virtues, the 
least pretending, gives the most strength to the soul in the 
hour of affliction. Think even here how it has had its per- 
fect work, in supporting weak and tender women, and even 
children. Can we forget the royal Elizabeth, who was here 
immured, and in danger of death, for being falsely accused of 
participating in Wyatt's rebellion. She was scarcely arrived 
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at the age of womanhood, yet how nobly she demeaned her- 
self! Elizabeth, a prisoner in the Tower of London, shewed 
herself more true in real greatness than did ever the same 
Elizabeth when seated on a throne ; for here no follies, no 
frailties of the female heart, did, in a single instance, obscure 
her noble mind : she was all magnanimity. And here that 
spirit so fitted for immortality, so ripe, even in the spring-time 
of her years, for heaven, the lovely, the gentle, the learned, 
the pious Lady Jane Grey — here she endured a short captivity 
that made her perfect for eternity ! She forfeited life and an 
earthly crown for one that was of heaven. And here, too, 
those sweet princes, brothers in royalty and innocence, those 
early blossoms of a noble stock, here were they prisoners, and 
died a cruel death, like the Innocents under a Herod. Richard 
gave the word to cut them off, and a Tyrrel hastened to fulfil 
the command. These, my child, are awful passages. These 
are the recollections that the meditative mind supplies to a 
prisoner in the Tower." 

I was deeply affected by the feeling manner in which my 
father rehearsed the circumstances of such remarkable suf- 
ferers, whilst within the very walls where such sad examples 
had occurred. My father then spoke to me of his own affairs, 
of my poor cousin ; though on this point he dwelt but slightly, 
for I saw he feared to raise my hopes. He then bade me leave 
him, go home, fmd write to tell you what had chanced, with 
his love and blessing. He dismissed me enjoining his secre- 
tary, Mr. Oliver, to take especial care of me home, and to 
return speedily, as he wished to write some letters that must 
be forwarded to his lawyers without delay. My dear Charlotte, 
I have endeavoured to execute my task ; and begging you to 
present my humble duty to our dear and honoured mother, 
and gently to break this matter to her, 1 rest ever your most 
Affectionate sister, 

Letitu Ti^EXiAWNr, 



r 
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LETTER XLV. 



[Between the foregoing; and the following letter, there appears to have 

Stssed an interval of some weeks. No papers have been found to fill up 
e space.] 



From Rebecca Telavmy to her sister, Charlotte Trelatvny, 
My dear Charlotte, London, 1685. 

Thouoh sister Letty is writing to our dear mother, I cannot 
let the express go without a letter to you. All London is in 
commotion. Such a stir, such a bustle ! it does one good to 
see it. But I will endeavour to do as Letitia does, and you 
know she writes such sensible letters, and tell you all in the 
regular way ; for I like to imitate her, she is so much better 
and wiser than I am. Indeed I only think myself deserving 
of having such a sister, in knowing how to love and to value 
her, and to feel how much she is in every thing superior to 
myself. 

The trial of our dear father and the bishops was to be held 
in Westminster Hall. I heard young Mr. Ruddell very often 
say, that the safety of all the nation depended upon it, and 
that everybody saw the dangerous crisis to which matters 
were brought. I do not pretend to understand these things ; 
but I could well understand that our father was in danger, and 
that was quite enough to make me ask John BuUer to tell me 
a little about politics, in a way that I coiild comprehend them. 
Certainly John Buller did it- much better than anybody else 
could do it, for I always understand him more readily than 
another, and J was very attentive to what he said. 

He soon made it clear to me, that the king could not put 
the issue of his attempt at arbitrary power on a cause that was 
more unfavourable to himself than that of the trial of the 
bishops. But Father Petre and the Jesuits held up his majesty 
with airy hopes, and would drive it on. The day arrived; and 
the concourse of people (which one could hardly believe could 
have been greater than it was when the prelates were com- 
mitted to the Tower) was, they say, the greatest ever known. 
All the city of London was strangely affected with the matter. 
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and poured out its population, as if not a creature would 
remain within the wails. Burgesses, citizens, their wives and 
children, mechanics, artisans, lawyers, and stout London 'pren- 
tices, with their flat caps on their heads, and their cIuds in 
their hands, and the hoys from St. Paul's school, who got a 
holiday, and from Westminster school too (and such saucy 
boys as they are you never saw in all your life), were aU 
crowding along; and all to the trial, if they could but get in. 

And then the soldiery, and the poursuivants, and yeomen 
of the guard, made such a grand show! And the bishops that 
were to be tried came along more like men, as I thought, in a 
Roman triumph of old (that we used to read about in the old 
book translated from Livy, atTrelawne), for they were attended 
by some of the first peers and nobility in the land; and all the 
streets were hung with rich tapestries and boughs, and flags 
from the windows. And, as they passed along, there was such 
a waving of handkerchiefs and caps, such shoutings of " God 
bless the Bishops! God deliver them and the Church!" and 
such manifestations of public love and joy, that it was worth 
while to be sent to the Tower only to hear it and see it. Lady 
BuUer and John BuUer went with sister Letitia and myself to 
the trial; and Westminster Hall made the finest and most 
solemn show that I have yet seen ; and yet I have seen all 
the shows here since I first came to this most charming place. 

Westminster Hall is a large grand old building, with a 
beautiful carved oak roof, like our chapel at Trelawne, only 
much larger and grander, though it looks very black and 
gloomy, from the effects of time and the colour of the wood. 
It is, indeed, magnificent; and, like all magnificent things, 
not gay ; for it is a sort of place that makes you feel grave 
and serious in a minute, if you chance but to enter it even in 
the midst of laughing. On this day it had the most imposing 
appearance ; I could not adequately describe it. There was 
the huge Gothic structure, vast and solemn, the sombre roof, 
hanging, with its carved arches, above the heads of all the 
noblest and greatest in the nation assembled beneath : each 
body of men, and each individual, wearing the robes of office, 
or of station, or the most costly dresses suited to his rank : 
peers and peeresses, and churchmen, and lawyers, and every 
nead turned towards the entrance, and every eye fixed to 
watch the great door, for the coming in of the oishops. 

Anxiety, eagerness, attention, and curiosity, all on the 
stretch: these seemed to possess everyone present; and all 
this mighty mass of human intelligence was hushed into 
silence, mute as the solemn buildings within whose walls 
it was gathered, as a deep and all-pervading interest laid the 
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spell of stillness upofi it, whilst the venerahle prelates came 
forward, and took their places, to he judged in tne face of all 
present. The assemhly, to a man, rose as the prelates entered. 
They rose in silence ; and Letitia whispered me that she never 
before felt so sensibly the solemn impression made on her 
mind by the simultaneous rising in silence of a vast concourse 
of people. 

The bishops looked and behaved nobly ; and our father the 
noblest of them all. The judges, too, in their scarlet robes 
and ermines, and the lawyers in their black gowns and their 
wigs, added to the dignity of the spectacle ; for each, in his 
own person, represented something striking, as a portion of 
the august body of which he was a member. The proceedings 
opened with great gravity and respect. But of the trial I 
shall say nothing, because the printed account of it, that every 
body is running mad to get hold of, goes with our letters to 
you, so there you will have it all. The bishops were accmitted, 
notwithstanding the combined influence of the king, JPather 
Petre, and the court, exerted against them, to procure their 
condemnation. Yet our dear father and his reverend bre- 
thren were acquitted ! You never heard such shouts as burst 
at once without the walls of Westminster Hall when the good 
news of the acquittal was made known to the populace; and 
within the walls of the building, though less noisily expressed, 
the general joy was no less. I thought the old roof would 
have been brought down on our heads by the shaking it must 
have undergone with such a deafening and continued accla- 
mation. I could not hear even what John BuUer said to me, 
though he put his mouth very close to my ear, so close that 
he almost touched my cheek, as he pressed my hand, to give 
me joy on our father's acquittal. 

It was a long time before we could get out of the hall ; and 
as for getting near our dear father it was impossible, for the 
crowd pressed so about the bishops on their leaving the hall, 
that they almost carried them off* their legs; and some of the 
lower sort, who had a hearty but vulgar way of shewing their 
joy and their zeal, would shake hands with the prelates ; 
others desired but to touch their robes ; and one old fish-wife 
who, they said, came from Billingsgate, managed to steer her 
way with her elbows through the guard and the crowd, and 
wanted to kiss them. She was an Irishwoman, and a Pro- 
testant ; her name, she said, was Mother Downey ; and she 
exclaimed, in her wild Irish zeal, with such a brogue as 
shewed her country and her race, in every word she uttered, 
see wished those " deer reverend craturs," as she called them, 
"might live as long as the sun and moon endured, and a 
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thousand years after." This set the crowd laughing, and they 
enjoyed the fuU) and so Would not let the yeomen of the guard 
thrust her out of the line. 

The hishops smiled, and took all from the moh with perfect 
good humour, and howed graciously, yet they looked fagged 
to death with the trial and the zeal of the populace; and 
indeed it was very fatiguing. All the churches in the city 
rang out such merry peals with the hells, that it inspired 
cheerfiilness to hear them. And the ships in the river were 
hung with flags as thick as sails ; they fired salutes with great 

funs; music played in the streets; and the harges in the 
hames, rowing backwards and forwards with their fares as 
fast as they could ply them, were very gay with little pennons ; 
and many had on board comets and clarinets, that made the 
Old Thames as merry and as brave as if, like the Adriatic, 
when the doge goes to wed the sea, there had been that day 
in London a great water triumph. 

When night came on, the shows exceeded those of the day, 
for fireworks were let off, and large bonfires were seen blazing, 
and flaming, and crackling all along Cheapside and the 
Strand, whilst the Cross at Charing nad thousands of the 
people merry-making round the greatest bonfire of the whole ; 
and the citizens stuck blazing torches outside their doors, 
which shewed by their light the hangings and the tapestries 
at their windows, as if it had been broad day. Many families 
placed long tables, and supped in the open streets before 
their doors ; and the link-boys ran about as if they were mad; 
and the London 'prentices went along the streets with paper 
lanterns, crying, "Clubs, clubs," and threatened to pull down 
and bum the iPopish chapel of the king and queen at 
Whitehall ; this they would have done had it not been for the 
guard. 

But the city lads were determined to have their fun ; and that 
humour for frolic presently turned to one for mischief; for they 
got out of a curiosity shop in Cheap, where one of the 'prentices 
dwelt, a stuffed fox ; and they dressed it up like a friar, and 
called it Father Petre* And they stole the figure of a Scotsman 
from the door of a tobacconist and snuff merchant, and put 
a gilt paper crown on its head, surmounted by a triple crown 
of like facture, and carried this about with the stuffed fox, in 
ridicule of the King's Scotch origin, and his crown kept under 
by that of the Pope. And thus they went along, begging of 
the passengers something to help them to buy crackers and 
fagots to make a fire to smoke these effigies. An attempt on 
the part of some yeomen of the guard to take away the figures 
caused this wild humour of the city lads to become very rude 
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and even savage. For they cried, " No arbitrary power! No 
Popery! Liberty and the liberties of London ! with ** Clubs, 
clubs, clubs, for the stout London 'prentices !*'and in less than 
ten minutes all the boys in the city, who were joined by some 
from St. Paul's and Westminster school, and all the mis- 
chievously disposed, and indeed most of the ragamuffins in or 
about the town, flocked to their aid, and made the clubs play 
about the yeomen and officers' heads as if they had been 
battling with merelles or nine-pins; and all the barber-sur- 
geons threw open their doors to take in the broken heads, to 
give a help to th^ir trade ; and everybody said they encou* 
raged this disturbance among the 'prentices. 

It soon got to a serious riot, for the mob being now well 
warmed for mischief, nothing would content them but that the 
effigy of Father Petre should be burnt with that of the Scots- 
man^ before the doors of the new Popish chapel, just finished 
in London ; and some ran to break the windows of the nunnery 
newly bought for the Papist ladies by Lord Berkeley, at St. 
John's. In going along to the chapel, what should the roar- 
ing lads m6et^ as if there had not been already a sufficient 
spirit abroad for mischief, but that terrible press-ganff, which 
so presses men and boys for soldiers and sailors, that it is 
called one of the greatest evils of the day. The gan^ had in 
custody several idle young fellows they had picked up this 
busy time, and were going to press them on board that black 
old ship, of foreign make, that is called the Inf^mo, that lies 
moored in the Thames. 

" No press-gangs," cried the leader of the rabble ; " Liberty, " 
exclaimed another ; "'Prentices," cried a third; "Give club 
law," said a fourth ; " Shew the spirit of the city of London ; 
shew yourselves lads of this walk." With such words there 
was a general rush ; the press-gang was beaten and dispersed, 
and their charge taken from them ; and the rescued were 
amongst the foremost and the most hearty in all the harm 
that was afterwards done on that very night, for the Popish 
chapel was completely destroyed by the mob; and things 
would have been much worse, but that (as it was said, by 
Father Petre's sudden device, to turn the tide, so that the 
spirit afloat might fall in with the stream of pleasure instead 
of mischief) Roystering Roger, the great puppet player, was 
very hastily despatched to set up his show not far from the 
scene of action. There, what with the blowing of horns and 
sounding of a trumpet, and Roger imitating the cats and birds 
between whiles, and beating a long drum, and tumbling, and 
rope-dancing and dangling, and ranting, the mob were drawn 
off to the showman, who gave them gratis (no doubt being well 
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paid for so doing, by Father Petre) that most profane puppet- 
play, representing the dreadful earthquake that had so lately 
and so fearfully damaged Jamaica in tne Western Indies. 

But this engaged only a part of the rabble : for some who 
could not get near the show, cried — ** Whitehall," and off set 
a whole band to see what mischief could there be done. The 
drums beat to arms ; the Abbey bells and those of old St. 
Margaret's church were set ringing, just as if there had been 
a great fire, and a very strong body of soldiers got round the 
palace, so nothing was done by the crowd except what they 
could effect with their tongues ; for their bare hands (few of 
them being armed) were no match for the swords, halberts, 
and matchlocks of the yeomen and soldiery ; so they only 
groaned, and hooted, and hissed, I am told, in a most terrible 
manner. And one man was so bold as to cry out for the 
** Prince of Orange and no Popish King." This set aU the 
mob huzzaing, and the name of the Prince of Orange was 
cheered in a way that would have made sick the heart of 
King James, had he been then at Whitehall. 

My lord said it was very fortunate for his majesty that he 
had gone, on the day of the trial of the bishops, to nis army, 
which he has encamped on Hounslow Heath. There the king 
also had set up a temporary Popish chapel, within a tent ; 
but so few of the officers attended, and those who did were so 
scorned by the others, and so looked on, even by the common 
soldiery, that everbody says it will shew Kmg James how little 
he can depend on the troops, if he once brings them into 
action on the score of his religion. 

Letitia has this moment sent to my closet to say she must 
have my letter, in order to make up the packet, as the express 
waits for it. I must, therefore, here close, though I have not 
told you half I had to tell about all that was done on the day 
and night of the trial of the bishops, in this great city of 
London. I know you will rejoice with us for our father's 
deliverance. I forgot to say that I only wore my old Genoa 
velvet, not the new one, and my head with Brussels' ears and 
French wings, in Westminster Hall. John Buller said it was 
prettily devised ; it was done by Madame Le Roi. For my 
own part, I did not think much about it ; for on that day till 
the trial was over I thought only of our honoured father. 

I can add no more than that I am ever, dear Charlotte, 

Your affectionate Sister, 

Rebecca Trelawnt. 

P.S. — ^Whilst about to fold my letter, Letty came in. She 
tells me, with great agitation, that my lord has this moment 
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informed her he shall go to Hounslow to-morrow, to ohtain an 
audience with the king. " Now is the time," said he, ** when 
James is in fear of the people.*' Letty thinks from this, that 
her father is going again to the king to see what can be done 
about getting a pardon for cousin Harry and the boy. 



LETTER XLVI. 

Captain Charles Reynolds to Colonel Sydney Godolphin, 

Dear Godolphin, Rougemont Castle^ Exeter. 

In compliance with your earnest desire to know all particulars 
respecting our unhappy friend, I now resume my melancholy 
task; nor shall I cease writing till all is over. I fear we have 
nothing to hope for Trelawny or the boy. 

Last night I saw the governor of the prison; and instead of 
finding, as I had expected, a renewal of the reprieve, which so 
soon expires, he placed in my hands, with a sad countenance, 
a letter and a warrant which he had received from JefTeries, 
ordering the execution of both prisoners on the day already 
named. He then requested me to visit them, as I was so old 
a friend of Trelawny, and to break the matter to them, for 
he declared his own unwillingness to do so, and wished to be 
spared the task. 

Thus instructed, with a grief at heart so acute, that it 
almost deprived me of the fortitude necessary to perform my 
painful duty, I went towards Harry Trelawny's cell, having 
previously learnt from the governor that the poor boy was 
with him ; as, in consequence of the quiet demeanour of the 
prisoners, and the earnest wish they had expressed to see each 
other, he had frequently, of late, allowed them to be much 
together. On leaving the governor's apartment, in order to 
pursue my way to the cell (though, from the time I have been 
on duty here, this place is not new to me), I felt more than 
I had ever done before, that chill and dread which marks the 
appalling regions of a prison, and renders them the very place 
where the climax of human misery may be found. 

As I passed on, I had to traverse several long, dark, stone 
passages, as solid in their construction as a cave hewn out of 

VII. DD 
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the living rock; yet, solid as it was, I could hear, every now 
and then, through the massive doors, the deep sigh, the mur- 
muring accents of prayer, or the groans of some of those 
unhappy fellow-creatures who lie here, penned up, under the 
sentence of death passed on themhy Jefferies. Nine of these 
poor creatures are to suffer to-morrow morning ! Judge, then, 
what were my feelings, when J reflected how short was the 
span between them and eternity! 

The hinges creaked harshly, as the turnkey opened the 
nail-headed, iron-barred door, to admit me within the con- 
demned cell. Yes, the condemned cell ! for to such a vault for 
the living had Harry Trelawny and the boy been consigned 
since the arrival of the warrant. 

As I entered, all was still. A lamp that hung from the 
groinings of the stone arches, in the centre of the roof, shed a 
dim and melancholy light : it dispelled only so much of the 
darkness as served to shew the appalling character of the cell. 
It was bare walled, black, and chilling. A solitary table, a 
bench or two, with some straw, constituted all its ^rniture ; 
for here only the extreme necessities of existence were sup- 
plied, and that for existence in its shortest date. The air hung 
thickly, or, at least, I fancied so, in this abode of misery, as if 
foul and pestilential, like the crimes of many who had here 
spent the last closing hours of their time, whose misemploy- 
ment had led them to sum up all in the recompense of a pre- 
mature and violent death. How different were the deserts of 
such sufferers to those of my unhappy friend ! yet he had no 
better measure in his expected fate. 

The turnkey, who was armed with pistols at his belt (on 
account of some few prisoners having vainly attempted an 
escape), was a fellow of a ferocious appearance: he had been 
one of Colonel Kirk's men, at Tangiers, for common keepers 
had not been found enough in this overstock of the prisons ; 
and some extra hands, therefore, had been chosen among the 
most worthless of Kirk's men. This was a true gaol-dog, savage 
and ferocious. I entered, but did not speak, till this fiend in 
office, as in feeling, had retreated, and locked, bolted, and 
barred me in with the prisoners; and then for some moments 
I could not speak, so strong was my emotion. 

There sat Harry Trelawny and the boy: the latter had 
apparently been reading, for the Bible lay open before him. 
Harry had been employed in writing a letter: materials for 
that purpose were on the table. Both prisoners looked pale, 
thin, and wasted ; the consequence of so long an imprison- 
ment, so little mitigated with any of the common comforts of 
life, for the orders of Jefferies had been as severe as they were 
peremptory in every respect. 
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On looking at Harry, I was shocked to observe the change ; 
he was more altered than the boy, because, in his mind, strong 
passions had added all their force to the sufferings under which 
he laboured. His complexion was as pale as the paper before 
him ; his cheek sunk : the wrinkles of thought and care, even 
in this brief space, and with so young a man, had made them- 
selves visible about his eyes, his brows, and mouth ; whilst in 
the eye itself, bloodshot and strained, as if of late he had had 
but little acquaintance with sleep, there was, every now and 
then, a wildness of expression, which almost awakened a sus- 
picion that the intellects had suffered with an intensity that 
threatened their overthrow. His hair was grown long: it 
hung in matted curls round his face. His dress was careless, 
his air and demeanour negligent in the extreme. On the 
whole, he looked as a ruined man, about to die, yet to die with 
the passionsn)f this life still strong upon him, rendering him 
incapable of settling into that calm which, under the circum- 
stances of a prepared fitness for death, generally precedes it, 
even as the stillness of the evening hour most commonly 
accompanies the going down of the day. 

The boy, on the contrary, though he looked very ill, from 
his long confinement, had a sweetness and gentleness of aspect 
that told of a holy calm within. His eyes, glistening with 
feeling and intelligence, seemed to watch with interest his 
companion; for whose fate, indeed, throughout the whole of 
the interview, he appeared to be more anxious than for his 
own. 

As I entered, he rose, and smiled, saying, '^ Captain Reynolds, 
how kind you are to come to us." And seeing that Harry, 
who was apparently buried in his own thoughts, did not 
immediately look up to observe me, he turned to him, and 
said, " Mr. Harry, here is your friend — Captain Reynolds is 
come to see you." 

Trelawny looked up: he read all in a glance. — " Charles," 
he said, rising, and holding out his hand to me, " you are 
come to bid me prepare for death — welcome — I know no 
better news that you can bring me now. When are we to 
suffer?" 

^* Alas!" I replied, *'on the day already named. Jefferies 
has sent down the warrant, a sure note that the king is inex- 
orable. Trelawny, it is my duty — and what a duty ! — to tell 
you this. Endeavour to compose your mind for the brief 
space that remains. I need not counsel you to die as becomes 
a man, for I know your spirit." 

** And must this poor boy suffer too?" he said, with much 
feeling. 

dd2 
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"I fear he must," I replied; "for not even his extreme 
youth, nor the circumstances, so generous in themselves, that 
caused his offence, have procured its heing treated with any 
mitigation? I fear he must have some powerful enemy, who 
has stepped in between him and mercy; yet with one so young 
it is most strange.*' 

" I can read that matter," saidTrelawny : " the boy has an 
enemy; but oh, Reynolds! I must not speak, — must not 
speak what it is worse than death to me to conceal. But an 
oath, a deep, binding oath, was imposed on me! Not tor- 
ments, such as I have suffered in this breast, can induce me 
to break it; — and yet to die! die, with the consciousness that 
she, too " He stopped, as if, in a moment of deep feel- 
ing, he had said more tnan it became him to utter : he struck 
his hand on his breast, and, with a disturbed step, paced the 
cell. Again he paused, and looked at the boy, " And you so 
young, so good, you, poor child, must suffer — suffer for being 
in my company ; as, but for that circumstance, you would have 
never fallen into this condemnation. My poor boy, the sole 
comforter of my prison, can you forgive me ! Can you forgive 
your destroyer?" 

"My destroyer !" exclaimed the lad ; " oh ! you have been 
my friend, my preserver ! call not yourself by so rash a name. 
Dear Mr. Harry, I am young, it is true, but old enough to die — 
old enough to know that death is not the worst thing that can 
happen to me; or for what purpose have I read this book?" 
He put his hand on the Bible, and then, turning to Trelawny 
affectionately, threw his arms round his neck, and said, as the 
tears gushed from his eyes, " If I could but see you calmer; 
see you think more of the awful hour that is coming, and less 
of that sad secret, whatever it may be, that you so often say 
will not let you die in peace, my last wish in this world would 
be answered. Do, dear Mr. Harry, try to be at peace, and 
take God's comfort to your soul, so that we may both die 
cheerfully, — it is but a pang, — many die younger than I do; 
for children fall away, just like the blossoms that fall from 
the trees in the garden at Trelawne; and some are bom only 
to look upon the world, and leave it. I am content to quit 
life ; and thankful to God for letting me do so before I have 
been long enough in it to be tempted by it, or to know its 
wickedness. I could be happy, even here, if I could but see 
you more so." 

"Sweet child!" said Harry, " so early fitted for eternity! 
would that I could be as calm; but, every moment, some 
thought of old times, some bitter feeling, some dreadful reflec- 
tion, as to what must be the fate of one dear being whom I 
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must leave behind, will not let me be at peace, — will not let 
me quit life with that calm of spirit which teaches indifference 
to time and joy in eternity : what noise is that?" 

We listened, and distinctly heard, in the narrow passage 
leading to the cell, first, footsteps ; and then a whispering : it 
seemed as if more than one person was advancing. " [t is 
the turnkey," said the boy; " 1 know his heavy step; but the 
other footsteps are lighter." He looked at me, and added, 
" We have been so long confined in this dark still place, that 
I think my eyesight has been affected, but my ear nas grown 
nicer in distinguishing the least sounds. I can tell," he con- 
tinued, innocently smiling, " the little slight stir made by my 
poor mouse, which in my own cell, when 1 am there locked 
up alone, is sometimes my only companion. It would come 
out of its hole ; and was at last so tame, it would eat bits of 
bread from my hand. Poor thing ! it will miss me ; and do 
not think me foolish. Captain Reynolds, if I say, that 1 feel 
kindness for it; for it was often all I had to while away many 
an hour with : and I blessed God, even for that comfort sent 
to me, and felt that something to be kind to, though but a 
little animal, unheeded by man, except for its destruction, is 
a comfort to the heart. Our feelings. Captain Reynolds, 
grow more tender in a prison, for there trifling things touch 
them." 

", They do so, with minds innocent as yours, my dear boy," 
I replied; ^* but the key turns in that grating lock: perhaps 
the governor is coming: what can have happened? This is 
not a usual hour for visiting; the cells." 

The key turned, the lock revolved, the bars dropped, and 
the bolts were withdrawn, thus gi\dng all the usual dismal 
intimations to those within how fast the hand of power has 
them in its grasp — a grasp that, in Monmouth's affair, has 
seldom loosened till it gave them over to the hand of death. 
The door opened, and a gentleman, whose dress shewed that 
he was a clergyman, entered, supporting on his arm a lady, 
whose face was shaded, so that I did not immediately see it ; 
for she wore a hood, drawn forward close about the head. 
She advanced with a tottering step, extended her hands, but 
could not speak. Harry looked at her a moment: a cry 
escaped his lips — a wild cry, as of astonishment ; he rushed 
forward, and grasping her convulsively to his bosom, exclaimed 
"Letitia!" 

Her sobs were alone audible in answer to the strong emo- 
tions he displayed. For some minutes there was a pause with 
all present. All of us knew the unhappy attachment which 
had subsisted between Harry Trelawny and his cousin, the 
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eldest and fairest daughter of the bishop. We felt for them 
the deepest S3niipathy; it was now best shewn by a respectful 
silence, whilst they seemed so absorbed in their own feelings 
that our presence was altogether unheeded. There was no 
retreating; for the turnkey locked and bolted the door as soon 
as they had entered ; but all that delicacy could do we did ; 
for we drew aside as far as we could from them, in the most 
remote part of the cell ; yet it was in vain ; for we could not, 
within so small a compass, avoid hearing and seeing the affect- 
ing interview which followed. 

To describe it is impossible ; so much more was said by 
manner than by words; by the unutterable language of affec- 
tion, by the eye that speaks the soul, the hidden thought 
within, and all that indescribable tenderness of true, deep, 
and long-cherished love. Love! that imperative passion, of 
all things the least affecting when folly and extravagance 
assume its name, yet of all things the most impressive, when 
it is the emanation of two souls, kindred in virtue as in spirit. 

Harry still supported his cousin ; for her whole frame was 
so agitated she could not support herself. She wept, but 
uttered only a few words, so low and inaudible that they did 
not reach me. He put aside her hood, which had hitherto 
shaded her face : he gazed upon her with looks that spoke all 
the mingled and deep feelings of joy and of sorrow wnich, in 
the fulness of his heart, seemed too big for utterance. He 
gazed a moment, surveying every beautiful feature, as if 
doubtful — as if he would assure himself his senses were 
not deceived, and that she was really before him. He then 
gently parted, and put back the silken tresses of her hair, 
which had fallen over her forehead, and shaded it from his 
view. He kissed that fair forehead, as a saint would kiss the 
relic that lies nearest to his heart : it seemed as if he, in doing 
so, touched with his lips some holy thing. He pressed too 
her hand to his bosom ; and then, bowing down his head on 
her shoulder, overpowered by his feelings, burst into a flood 
of tears that relieved their intensity, and mummred a blessing 
on her, his most beloved — asked her how she came there? — 
Had her father relented? — had he permitted the kindness, the 
blessing, of once more seeing her; or was it only her own 
generous act which led her to visit him in his prison ? 

Letitia endeavoured to reply; but her answers were so 
broken, and so much did she appear to suffer in attempting a 
connected answer to his questions, that the clergyman, who 
was a son of old Dr. Ruddell, came to her relief, and spoke for 
her. He told Trelawny, that the bishop had set out from 
London to hasten his journey to Cornwall, on some especial 
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occasion, accompanied by himself and mistress Letitia; but 
scarcely had his lordship got so far as Maidenhead Bridge, 
when they were overtaken by a special messenger, who came 
with an order from the king, requiring his immediate return 
to London. His lordship could not do other than obey the 
royal mandate. He had already heard on the road that there 
was a great stir in the metropolis about the Prince of Orange ; 
and apprehended it was some alarm on the part of James 
which had thus caused his majesty to require nis presence at 
Whitehall ; as none were more true in upholding his title to 
the crown than those very bishops who had so lately been tried 
in Westminster Hall. His lordship, therefore, had returned, 
leaving his daughter under the care of his chaplain Mr. Rud- 
dell, to take her down in safety to Trelawne, where he pro- 
mised to follow, as soon as possible. Mr. Ruddeil had arrived 
with his fair charge no farther than Exeter, when the news of 
Mr. Harry Trelawny's approaching fate met their ears. It 
was the talk of the whole city ; and not without difficulty had 
Mr. Ruddeil obtained permission from the governor of Rouge- 
mont Castle, that a lady, so near in kindred, might be allowed 
to take a last farewell of the prisoner before he suffered. She 
had been so much overcome on drawing near the cell, he had 
been obliged to pause without. 

On hearing this brief explanation, Harry thanked the son 
of his old tutor, for so kindly procuring him an interview with 
his beloved cousin, and promised to comply with a request he 
had expressed, that it should not be prolonged. The time 
passed in one sad, continued, and affecting interest. A 
thousand expressions of the tenderest feelings and recollec- 
tions were mingled with their tears; and not a person present 
but felt and took no common part in the scene, as if the 
distressed state of these two unhappy beings had been an 
individual grief of his own. The young clergyman, who 
appears to be a man truly worthy his sacred calling, whilst 
evincing the most gentle sympathy with their afflictions, 
endeavoured to lead their thougnts to that source where true 
consolation could alone be found. He then asked both Harry 
and the boy if he could do anything for either, while they were 
yet in this world, or after they were departed from it. 

"Yes," said the unfortunate Trelawny; " I would beg you 
to give this letter to my poor father — I shall never see him 
more; age and infirmity, for he is how confined to a sick- 
room, wifl prevent our meeting on this side the grave. I have 
written to nim with all the feelings of a son. With his prin- 
ciples of loyalty to the crown, for which in former years he 
suffered and bled, I know he will deem harshly of my late 
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conduct in taking part with Monmouth against King James; 
I have stated to him my reasons for what I did. Had I fallen 
in the battle of Sedgemore, I had been spared this hour." 

He paused, and then resumed the subject. " Tell those 
who may ask you respecting the fate of the rebel Harry Tre* 
lawny, that it was in the hope to preserve the laws of England, 
her ancient constitution, and the rights of her injured people, 
that he took up arms. Never would he have done so against 
his king, so long as that king remained faithful to his corona- 
tion oath. James broke that sacred bond, and by his doing 
so, I deemed my allegiance to him void; it was from no other 
motives that I espoused the cause of Monmouth." 

He then gave several other letters to Mr. Ruddell : one was 
addressed to the bishop, and another, which he said was of 
great import, to a person named Daniel Gumb. He thanked 
Mr. Ruddell very heartily for his kindness; and turning to his 
cousin, said, " And now, Letitia, my last farewell must be to 
you — that bitter word spoken, farewell to life indeed; fare- 
well, and welcome death to your unhappy cousin !" 

On hearing this, we drew still closer together, and left 
Harry and Letitia as much as possible unobserved for some 
time, whilst the young clergyman asked the boy if there was 
anything he could do for him. 

*' Thank you, sir," replied Samuel ; " will you see Mr. Bligh 
and his wife for me ? Dear friends have they ever been to 
me — my only friends till 1 knew your reverend father, good 
Doctor Ruddell. He it was who did me a great service. He 
will know what I mean; a service in the Higher Broom Field. 
Oh, that was an awful place ! but Doctor Ruddell told me not 
to talk about it to anybody. I have obeyed him in this. Tell 
him also, that] I think I know now all the meaning of that 
fearful circumstance ; it was a warning that I was to die soon ; 
and with God's blessing, and the remembrance of his kind 
lessons, I hope to die as a Christian lad ought to do. Yet 
sometimes, I feel pain when I think of the frightful way in 
which I am to suffer; when I think I see a hardhearted man, 
with rude hands, place a cord about this Uttle throat (he put 
his hand to his neck as he spoke), and fancy I see the crowd 
gazing on me, as on a show; and then I think of dying like a 
dog ! This I say, as I sometimes fancy it, and I often dream ' 
of it, gives me a sad chill, and my heart beats thick, and I 
tremble in every joint. But this does not make me think I 
did so wrong a thing as Jefieries considered it, for I remember 
that what I am to die for was an act unpremeditated ; and, 
though 1 was angry when I struck the soldier for so cruelly 
insulting that poor fallen gentleman the Duke of Monmouth, 
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yet there was no malice in my feelings at the moment, and 
the soldier I struck did not die : God be praised for that mercy, 
for He has saved me from the sin of shedding blotfd ! So I am 
quiet in my conscience; and that and my Bible have made 
me happy ever since I have been in prison ; and I always 
pray to God to comfort me. And tell the Doctor I often think 
of those beautiful verses he taught me — 

" Stone walls to me no prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
These for a hermitage." 

"I have thought SO," continued the ingenuous boy, ''since 
I came into this place; and more especially this morning, 
-when the turnkey came to me and said — ' Samuel, lad, you 
may go and spend the day, for the last time, in Mr. Harry 
Trelawny's cell.' * May I,' I replied to him; 'but why for 
the last time?' ' Because the warrant's come down for your 
death, that's all, lad,' said he. There had been a bird, a 
pretty free bird, just before, fluttering and beating his wings 
against the window of my solitary ceU, and I had left feeding 
my mouse to look through the bars at the little visitant at my 
window ; and I wished I had but so much of liberty, as to be 
able to give him in return for his song that came to cheer my 
■prison, a few of my crumbs. But I could not: and, somehow, 
the thought of the difference between his freedom as he soared 
on his airy wing and my own caged state, and I so young, 
smote on my heart; and I sat down and wept. And then t 
saw in my own mind the little white cottage at Mr. Bligh's 
that had been my home, and the green fields, where I used 
to play as free as the birds themselves. But when the turn- 
key told me I was soon to die, better thoughts came; for 
God came in his Holy Spirit to give me strength and comfort. 
And as I looked up at the window, whilst that eaoler told 
me my fate, I saw the bird again; he was still, and his 
wings drooping, as if he could understand and pity my con- 
dition. And I said aloud, as if he could comprehend my 
talking to him — ' Droop not, pretty bird, but fly hence and 
away, for soon I shall be as n*ee as you are, and the angels 
' will bear me up with their wings higher than yours can soar, 
for I shall be,* by God's mercy, a spirit in heaven.' " 

The boy burst into tears — his feelings overcame him ; nor 
could we keep our eyes dry, when we heard his prettiness and 
aptness in so considering his own death. Mr. Ruddell gave 
him such consolation as became a minister of that religion 
which speaks comfort to the wounded heart. 
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The lad spoke again : " Tell dear Mr. and Mrs. Bligh — for 
like parents have they been to me — that with my dying 
breath I thank them for all their goodness to me. Tell them 
that Samuel's heart is not ungrateful ; that I pray for them 
daily ; and ask their forgiveness if in anything I have offended 
them. And pray tell the Bishop, and my Lady Trelawny, 
and all my friends, that poor Samuel remembered them in 
prison, and prayed God for them all. And before I am dead, 
this is the way in which I wish to make my will." 

" Your will, my dear boy !" said Mr. Ruddell, " surely you 
have nothing to leave." 

"Oh yes, I have many things I can call my own, many 
valuable things to me : they will be so to my friends when I 
am gone; for they will think of Samuel as they look on them. 
First, I leave to Judge Jefferies " 

"To Jud^e Jefferies!" I exclaimed; "why he, boy, is the 
very man who gives you to death." 

"And, therefore, 1 trust to happiness," said this young but 
sincere Christian. "And because he does give me to this 
cruel death, to shew him how truly I forgive him, I leave him 
my copy of Jeremy Taylor's Holy Dying, in the hope it may 
teach him to think of his own end, and incline him to shew 
some mercy to prisoners hereafter." 

"You are an extraordinary boy," said Mr. Ruddell; "the 
only person who ever yet suffered under Judge Jefferies, I 
believe, who left a bequest so truly in a spirit of charity both 
to him and others." 

"My copy of the Bible," he continued, "I leave to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bligh — may God bless them ! To Dr. Ruddell I 
leave my pony Pixie ; and when my dear tutor rides out to 
comfort many a sad soul, he will call to mind how gratefully 
in death I remembered the comfort he poured into my soul, 
when it was so sorely smitten in the Higher Broom Field. 
My bird and the cage I give to Mrs. Letitia Trelawny : she 
will feed it and tend it, and it will sing to her many a song ; 
but tell her not to fancy it a sad one, for cheerful notes seem 
sad when the heart is full; for Samuel will be then more 
blithe and free than his blackbird. Farewell, kind Mr. Rud- 
dell, who came the last to comfort us in our prison : to you I 
leave my dog; he will follow you, and be as faithful as was 
his master. Farewell: give me your blessing."' 

Mr. Ruddell did so, as the unaffected simplicity of the poor 
boy touched him to the very heart. Harry Trelawny now 
baae his last adieu to Letitia : he had been questioning her 
about her purposed union with Sir Francis Beaumont : she 
had told him all the circumstances connected with that ex- 
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{>ected event. • Harry appeared to suffer agony of mind as he 
istened to her statement. He protested against the marriage 
with a vehemence that was almost frantic in its expression. 
No words of mine could convey any idea of his agitation of 
spirit as he solemnly called on God to witness that some 
fearful communication had heen made to him hy a person 
named Daniel Gumh, respecting Sir Francis Beaumont, though 
he was hound hy the most awfiil oaths never to reveal it witn- 
out the permission of his informant, whom, whilst he was 
thus imprisoned, he could not seek. That the communication 
thus made to him was of a nature so dreadful, that, if known 
to the hishop, he would rather see his daughter dead than 
wedded to such a man. He further protested that no spirit 
of rivalry, no jealousy — though he knew jealousy would linger 
even in death itself — prompted him to say this. It was truth 
alone ; a fear^l truth. And calling on God again to witness 
his sincerity, he declared that if life could he spared to him, 
and ft'eedom from his present sufferings, he would gladly 
forfeit that life, were it hut possihle to save Letitia. 

To these dark hints respecting some mysterious communi- 
cation, we could, of course, give no answer; we could only 
express our regrets to see him so agitated, and heg him to 
calm his mind for the sake of his heloved cousin, — and himself. 
Thinking that to protract an interview so painfid would hut 
be adding to the sufferings of all present, I ventured to hint, 
that as the hour drew nigli for locking up the prison gates for 
the night, it was time to part. 

On hearing this, Trelawny pressed his cousin to his hosom. 
"Farewell, Letitia," he said, "farewell — may God bless and 
comfort you ! Do not forget me ; think of me in death ; for 
in life you have been dearer to me than even that life itself." 

"Forget you!" exclaimed Letitia. "Oh, Harry, never! 
I must forget myself, lose all memory of the past, of our long 
and dear affection, ere 1 could forget. To my last hour the 
recollection of you must be the dearest, the most abiding 
treasure of my heart." 

" And is this the last time, really the last time, I must see 
her?" said Harry, as he struck his hand on his forehead. 
He looked wildly round. " We meet and part in the cell of 
death ! Yet you will live to be the wife of a wretch. I 
shudder as I recal but his very name — the thought of him 
distracts me. Do not wed him, Letitia ; do not : prefer the 
grave to such a marriage ; it will be safer, happier." 

" And would be more welcome," she murmured, in a faint, 
low voice, for she could now scarcely support herself. 

Again he bade her a distracted adieu. "Letitia, Letitia, 
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look up, look on me ! once more let me see that dear face, that 
I so fondly gazed upon in happier times, and fancied it a type 
of heaven!" 

She did look up, and with a countenance so full of sorrow, 
that hard must have been the heart that could have observed 
that piercing and agonised expression unmoved. 

" Thus, thus in my youth,* said Trelawny, " to be cut off 
from affections like these ; from you, from all those endear- 
ing feelings — and for ever !" 

''No, not for ever," said Mr. Ruddell. ''Young man, 
think of your God." 

" I do think of Him," exclaimed Harry, "and pray to Him, 
to bless this afflicted woman. Letitia, you weep; do not 
weep for me, for in a little while I shall be at rest; but weep 
for your own misery if you wed a tyrant." He paused, and 
continued : " Pray to God for me, Letitia, for my mind 
wanders so I cannot for myself. Pray God to preserve my 
senses, that I may not die other than becomes one whom you 
have loved. Pray that some peace, some calm, may be vouch- 
safed to this sad, this broken heart." 

He looked at her steadily for a moment; strained her once 
more to his bosom ; and then saying " farewell," dropped on 
his seat, and buried his face in his hands, as his deep sobs 
became audible, and the tears made their way plenteously 
down his cheeks. She turned to go, supportea, for she was 
almost fainting, by Mr. Ruddell and myself. 

As she drew near the door, Trelawny wildly started up, 
rushed forward, and again clasped her convulsively to his 
bosom ; and then, as we tore her from him, seemed to stand 
like a statue, fixed in mute despair to the spot whence we had 
forced her from him. We led her out, and the door was 
closed after us by the turnkey, who had been waiting some- 
what impatiently for the moment of our departure. 

I have only time to add that I sent this evening to the inn, 
and find that in consequence of Mistress Letitia Trelawny's 
great distress of mind, Mr. Ruddell had set off with her, 
very early, in order to take her home as soon as possible to 
her mother at Trelawne. 

I remain, dear Godolphin, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Charles Reynolds. 
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LETTER XLVII. 

From Charlotte Trelawny to Ellen Buller. 

Mt dear Ellen, Trelaume. 

I hasten to reply to your inquiries, and to give you all the 
information you are so desirous to ohtain concerning your 
friends here, at this eventful moment. 

My sister Letitia came home worn in mind and hody, ji^t 
endeavouring to support herself nobly to go through the pain- 
ful scenes which awaited her return. Sne was calm ; yet, to 
me, there was something more alarming in this very calmness 
than in her former agitated state ; it was so much the calmness 
of a mind given up to grief bordering on despair. She met 
my mother with a quietness of manner, a depth of feeling, and 
a resignation to her will, that was most impressive ; and re- 
ceived the information that in a few days our father would 
return to perform his promise to Sir Francis Beaumont, with- 
out the least signs of that strong emotion which she had hitherto 
evinced on hearing a name so appalling to her feelings. In 
this melancholy state she continued for some days. My 
mother allowed her to be very little alone, though T could see 
she desired to be so; and both on her part, and on that of 
Lady Trelawny, as little mention as possible was made of the 
approaching nuptials. 

Harry was not named, though Mr. Ruddell, the young chap- 
lain, had most fully told us, when my sister was not present, 
all that had passed at Exeter; and that on the last day of this 
month now so fast approaching, he and the poor boy were to 
die. My mother was much affected by the intelligence; but 
it produced no change in her determination about Letitia, so 
much has she ever been bent on the match; for Sir Francis, 
in the first instance, was her own peculiar choice for her 
daughter ; and you know our mother's tenacity respecting the 
unalienable right of a parent in the disposal of a child. She 
had herself, she said, never been consulted as to her pleasure 
when she was married to our honoured father, yet she had 
been happy ; and so would Letitia be, in a little time, when 
she was unprejudiced, and old enough to know what was for her 
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real benefit. She then dwelt at much length on the rank, 
fortune, and connexions of Sir Francis, and praised him a 
great deal more than 1 thought he deserved. 

On the Sunday evening, we had returned from attending 
divine service in the chapel. We were sitting in the summer 
parlour (Letitia looking as calm, melancholy, and wretched 
as she has done ever since her return home, speaking but a 
few words, and those only when she was obliged to speak by 
anything being said to her), when we suddenly heard the 
wheels of a coach rolling up the avenue, and a servant hastily 
announced the arrival of my lord the bishop. 

Letitia started from her seat; her face nitherto so deadly 
pale, became suddenly flushed, and she trembled in every 
limb. " It is my father," she said; " he is come !'* She pre- 
pared to move towards the door. 

My mother rose and spoke — " Do not go, Letitia, let me 
first see your father." She interposed between my sister and 
the door, still attempting to stop her. 

It was of no use ; for Letitia, with a resolution, a daring in 
opposition to the will of our mother which I had never before 
seen in her, rushed past her, saying — " I will see my father, 
I will speak to him, and alone;" and immediately forced her 
way by her mother, with a wildness of aspect, and a rapidity 
of step that set all control at defiance. I staid, if possible, to 
pacify our offended parent, and Mr. Ruddell ventured to beg 
Lady Trelawny to let her daughter be so far gratified as to 
* speak with his lordship by himself ere he saw any other 
member of the family. 

I then stole out of the room into the hall; there the first 
person I met was Nancy, my sister's maid. She told me that 
her young mistress had quite alarmed the bishop, on seeing 
the strange way she was in : as soon as he had alighted from 
his coach, he had consented to talk to her alone : they were 
gone into my lord's closet. I returned with this information 
to my mother in the summer parlour. Judge, Ellen, with 
what anxiety I awaited the expiration of the hour ; for more 
than an hour was my sister closeted with my lord. At length 
our father came in; and after hastily but gravely saluting us, 
with a very disturbed countenance he said to me — " Charlotte, 
go to your sister; she is retired into her own room for the 
night; but I charge you, on your duty, not to allow her to 
renew with you the subject of the discourse she has held with 
me but now. Some strange misconceptions have possessed 
her mind respecting my friend Sir Francis Beaumont. Such 
must not be mdulged; and she is a very weak, though a very 
good child. I can excuse much, however, in her; for her 
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mind has naturally been harassed and affected by what affects 
us all, the fate of my misguided kinsman, in the affair of the 
late rebellion. I had hoped that his confinement in prison 
would have been deemed a sufficient punishment for that 
matter; but the king would not hear me. The fate of my 
nephew is a grief to me at heart ; it is a grief to me whilst he 
is on the eve of meeting such a fate, that I must give away 
my child in marriage; but Sir Francis Beaumont is chosen as 
ambassador to the court of France; time presses, and I can- 
not, as a man of honour, delay the fulfilment of a promise so 
solemnly given to him — that he should wed my daughter 
before he quitted the kingdom. That wedding will take place 
on the morning after the morrow ; it will be very private, for 
at this season of family affliction, it will neither be decent nor 
proper to have it otherwise. A private performance of the 
ceremony, in my own chapel here, will be all. Sir Francis 
must, on the same day, set forward to the coast; he will take 
his bride with him." 

My mother observed she was glad it was so arranged, as 
going to the court of France would do Letitia good, by giving 
a more lively turn to her thoughts ; and that, with her new 
duties, and her sense of religion, would soon restore her to 
herself. I did not say a word, because I knew it would be 
useless to attempt to speak; and so I went direct to my sister's 
chamber with an anxious heart. 

I found Letitia sitting alone; her eyes bent on vacancy, 
and apparently stupefied from the effects of her late violent 
emotion. I could with great difficulty get her to speak to me, 
she was so lost ; yet she would every now and then utter a few 
distracted words, as if to herself, yet nothing connectedly. I 
was so alarmed about her that I sent for my mother. At the 
sight of her, Letitia became again more calm ; it seemed as 
if her spirit quailed before that of her mother, which has 
always ruled her with such unmitigable austerity. On seeing 
some marks of her distraction, of her obdurate grief. Lady 
Trelawny said to her — "Letitia, do you wish to kill me? if 
you do, it is easily done; remember how lately I am risen 
from what all thought would have been my death-bed. Do 
ou wish to see me there again? if you do, it will be for the 
ast time." 

"No, no," she exclaimed; " do with me what you will, 
how you will, when you will. I care not ; of what matter is 
it what becomes of me now? But give me something — 
something to make me sleep, for my head beats and bums." 
She snatched my mother's hand and pressed it to her fore- 
head as she spoke. Then she added, " Let me be left alone — 
alone as much as may be, till that dreadful hour comes." 
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My mother left the room to ohtain one of those opiate 
potions, which, since Letitia returned home, have so often 
heen given to her to procure sleep ; for she has had a sort of 
low feverishness ahout her, that has destroyed her appetite 
andhroken her rest. Whilst my mother was absent, for 1 had 
stood weeping by, not being able to refrain my tears on seeing 
her distressed condition, I pressed my sister m my arms, and 
said something kind to her, I scarcely know what She smiled 
upon me, and then looked wildly round and laughed. There 
was something in her smile and in her laugh that curdled my 
blood ; it was not natural, it was more pain^l than her tears 
had been to me, for it recalled to my mind (though I say this 
only to you) a poor creature I had once seen, when I went 
through a mad-house at Exeter, where Doctor Ruddell took 
me, he said, in order that I might see what human misery 
really was, and learn to bless God for a sane state of mind as 
well as of body. I thought this very odd in the good doctor 
at the time ; but you know how fond he is of these sort of 
practical lessons, as he calls them. 

"My dear Letitia," I said, " you are hysterical,*' (for I 
thought it best to put her wild flightiness of manner on that 
ground). 

" No," she said, " no, I am not, but I am going to be 
married. Weddings, you know, are things that people call 
rejoicings. Charlotte, I have read of men who nave com- 
mitted crimes amidst all the horrors of the plague — who have 
intoxicated their senses whilst death and eternity were within 
an inch of them : there was but a step between them and the 
grave, and yet they sought to stifle horror in mirth : I have 
read also — you mark I have my memory, and perceive and 
know all things as well as you do, — I have read of men so 
desperate, that they have committed murders and atrocities 
even in the midst of the calamity of an earthquake, whilst 
the very ground shook convulsively beneath their feet, ready 
to devour them in a living grave. I am like such wretches, 
on the brink of ruin, yet I would be reckless as themselves, 
I would be gay at my marriage." 

This was too dreadful ; I was so shocked I thought -I should 
have sunk down to hear my sister talk in this way. I felt 
assured that her senses were fearfully shaken. She saw my 
distress ; it recalled her for a brief space to herself. " What 
a wicked creature am I to frighten you thus," she said; " you 
who have so kind a heart, and never injured me. You who are 
the only one who at this moment pities me." 

" I do pity you ; from my soul, Letitia, I pity you. I would 
give my life to save you from this detested marriage. But I 
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must not say so. I can only pray God to comfort you : may 
he hear my prayer !" 

" And mine, Charlotte," she said with energy. " Charlotte, 
to you I will whisper it ; hut to no other ear. Do you know 
what I have done?" 

" My dear sister," I replied, " how should I ? What is it 
you mean?" 

" I have made a vow, a solemn vow to God, that I would 
ohey my parents, and wed that man without a murmur, 
beseeching the God of mercy that so great a sacrifice on my 
part might prevail with Him to spare my poor, poor Harry's 
life — I shall never see him more." She burst into tears, as 
she spoke, buried her face in my bosom, and sobbed convul- 
sively. 

My mother returned at this moment. She looked at me 
with an angry and inquiring eye, as much as to ask what I 
had been saying to make Letitia thus; for she now seemed 
worse than when our mother had left the room. She dis- 
missed me, desiring me to send Nancy to help my sister into 
bed. She would herself give her the opiate. I was obliged 
to go. The next day Letitia came down to us in the parlour 
as soon as she was summoned. Sir Francis Beaumont was 
not expected till the evening. 

All the morning there was a flutter, a restlessness of manner 
about my poor sister, that, to my mind, was most alarming; 
but my mother seemed not particularly to notice it. She let 
us walk into the park. Letty was going without bonnet or 
hood, and did not know it. She almost unconsciously suffered 
me to put them on for her; and we went out together. She 
walked very fast; her lips quivered, but she did not speak. 
I was leading the way to the laurel walk. She turned abruptly 
from it, saying, " Not there ; not there. I will never walk 
there more;" and struck down into a path which led to the 
dell. As she passed along she looked at the deer. A fawn 
that we had tamed, so that it would come up to us for bread, 
and feed from our hands, now ran bounding towards us. 
Letitia gazed at it a moment, and then said, '' Go, go, I have 
nothing for you — poor fool! you do not know that the miser- 
able think only of themselves. What are your wants to me 
now?" She turned away. " Charlotte," she added, " I wonder 
that pretty creature knew me again, for I am so changed I do 
not know myself — let us go back." 

She immediately walked rapidly home again, and all the 
morning she continued in this restless state, as if she woidd by 
action fly from her own thoughts — from herself; yet she had 
no settled purpose in any one thing she did. She. scarcely 
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tasted food; and when we were sitting after dinner in the 
summer parlour with my mother, she preserved a most un- 
hroken silence for a long while, doing nothing hut gaze out of 
the window, yet not seeming to notice anything without. My 
mother was called away for a short space; Letty then whispered 
to me, " Charlotte, at what hour will he come?" 

" I do not know," said I ; " why do you ask me?" 

" Because I would not see him this evening. Save me, if 
you can, from seeing him, till I must see him. I will go to 
my room. Say anything for me ; say I am ill ; you will not 
speak false." 

She rose hastily, and quitted the parlour. I told our mother, 
when she returned, what Letty had said, and where she was 
gone. She was vexed at what she called my sister's obstinacy 
and prejudices ; hut observed, all things considered, it might 
he for the best. She would excuse her daughter to Sir Francis 
Beaumont. 1 did not stay to see the arrival of that hated man, 
but stole into Letitia's bedroom, and tried to give such com- 
fort as I could to her weary and broken spirit. I did not 
leave her till near midnight. On the morning of the day she 
was to be married, my mother allowed no one but herself and 
her maid to attend upon her whilst dressing. 

I and my sister Rebecca (who had arrived only the night 
before, with Lady and Mr. John BuUer), were to be bride's 
maids. The ceremony was to be performed as privately as 
possible — a mere family party. Rebecca felt a great deai for 
her sister; I went to her as soon as I was dressed. Rebecca 
was not quite ready. " Sister Charlotte," she said, " I have 
no pleasure to-day in dressing ; for I am sure Letty is going 
to be made miserable for life. It seems to me as if we were 
going to a funeral instead of a wedding. I had rather put on 
mourning than this white satin suit, though Madame Le Roi 
made it; but a white satin gown, Charlotte, however pretty, 
cannot make light the heart ; and as Letty once observed, • in 
one of her old letters to me, the snows of Vesuvius cannot 
quench the hidden fire that lies beneath, within the bosom of 
the mountain. That was a pretty thought of Letty; but she 
always had such pretty thoughts. What a pity it is that Sir 
Francis Beaumont is not to her fancy : but I don't wonder she 
dislikes him; he is not at all like John BuUer." 

In this way Rebecca ran on till she had finished dressing, 
and then she took a last look in the glass ; and away we went 
to seek my poor sister. We only saw her for a few minutes 
alone before my mother came to lead her down stairs. Letitia 
was dressed in her bride clothes; they were rather plain, but 
very graceful; and though her cheeks were almost as white as 
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the gown she wore, she looked most lovely. Her own rich and 
dark auhum hair, hung negligently, quite unadorned, about 
her face and neck. Her eye was very bright, but not settled 
in its expression. There was the same quivering of the lip ; 
and when she spoke, her voice and manner were slightly 
hysterical. I thought it best to say as little as possible; we 
led her towards the door — she had forgotten her gloves, she 
went back for them herself, we following her. She had laid 
them on the dressing-table : one was thrown on the Bible that 
was open: her eye rested on the page as she took up the 
glove. 

She read, I conclude, a few verses of what lay before her; and 
then softly murmured, as if uttering her thoughts aloud, ^ Come 
unto me, ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest; for my yoke is easy, and my burthen is light.' " Weary, 
indeed," she continued; " and oh, how heavy laden!" She 
sighed deeply, and laid her hand on her bosom as she spoke 
— " Give rest, oh, my Father! to this burthened heart; teach 
me to say, * Thy will be done,' for I come to Thee now in my 
hour of need." She raised her eyes for a moment upwards, 
they were sufiused with tears. She wiped them off, kissed us 
both affectionately, and then looked on Rebecca and on me, 
with a countenance of gentle sorrow; and, not trusting herself 
to speak again, motioned with her hand to the door, and we 
led her down to her parents, to the bridegroom, and the small 
company who were waiting for her below. The Bishop was 
to perform the ceremony; Mr. John BuUer was to give her 
away, neither her uncle nor her brothers being present to do so. 

Her extreme beauty, more touching in these moments than 
in her most happy hours ; her youth, her gentleness, the air 
of calm but promund melancholy, which none who were pre- 
sent but must observe, seemed indeed, as she entered, to pro- 
duce a great impression on all the company. Ev0ry one looked 
grave ; and I verily believe each individual would have felt in 
his secret soul, that it would be as much out of character to 
break the silence the appearance of the bride imposed, with 
any expressions of joy, as if they had been assembled together 
to attend the solemn rites and ceremonies of the dead. Even 
my mother seemed touched, and as she folded Letitia in her 
arms, the tears were in her eyes as she blessed her. 

1 could not help fancying that my lady was almost sonry she 
had driven on things to this extremity ; so strange and way- 
ward are the feelings of the human heart. I repeat it, that I 
did think my mother looked disappointed, even at the very 
moment she had so broken and subdued the spirit of her 
daughter that she was calm and willing to complete the sacri- 
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fice. But o\ir mother is not of a character to he shaken in the 
firmness of her resolution even hy her own regrets ; and she 
added, after giving Letty, who kneeled to receive it, her 
hlessing, as if to console herself more than her afflicted child — 
"Yes, Letitia, you will he happy; I douht not, very happy." 
In silence, also, she received the blessing of her father, and 
returned the salutation of the bridegroom by a gentle inclina- 
tion of the head, but avoiding, as I could well observe, to look 
at him, even for a moment. She paid her respects quietly to 
Lady Buller and her son, and shook Mr. Ruddell, the good 
young chaplain, kindly by the hand. He could scarcely restrain 
his feelings; I saw that well enough, so much did he appear to 
pity her. The bishop now led the way to the chapel, Mr. 
John Buller supporting the bride on his arm ; the rest of the 
company, and the bridegroom, who preserved a proud and 
grave air, following in due order. 

The day was one of gloom. Heavy showers had fallen in 
the morning, and the sky was unusually dark ; it suited with 
the occasion. You know the old chapel at Trelawne, yet you 
never saw it look as it did at that hour, or at least as it seemed 
to look to my fancy. It was dull and sombrous. The old 
roof seemed blacker and heavier than usual, and the air to 
hang about it in a sort of mist; it magnified its size; but the 
extent only added so much the more of gloom to its remotest 
limits. This was the chapel of our feudal ancestors ; many an 
august ceremony, many a solemn service, had it witnessed in 
the times of the belted knights and barons of old ; but never 
before, perhaps, one such as that now about to be performed 
— the sacrifice of a victim as innocent as unfortunate ; sacri- 
ficed with the full concurrence of her nearest kindred and 
friends, who were about, I must say it, to mock rather than 
hallow the act by an appeal to the God of all mercy and truth. 
The chapel had been hastily decorated for the occasion. 
There were some wreaths of laurel, flowers, and bay, hung 
about it ; they looked drooping and out of place. On each 
side the altar were suspended the banners of the houses of 
Beaumont and Trelawny, so soon to become quartered in the 
forms of heraldic alliance. The ancient tapestry that, in former 
times, used only to be displayed within its sacred walls on the 
days of the high festivals of the church, was now hung up like 
a melancholy memorial of the past; it was worn, faded, and 
decaying — an emblem, as I thought, of all the vain pomps of 
this world, which all wax old as doth a garment, and have no 
abiding here. The last time this tapestry had been displayed 
was at the funeral of our cousin Charles ; then some black 
knots of ribbon had been fastened to unite them together. 
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The servants in their haste, or in their carelessness, had not 
removed them on the present occasion, though they had added 
a few bride-knots to the pieces of the tapestry hanging near the 
altar. I saw that Letitia, whose mind, though dead to every 
circumstance of joy, eagerly caught at the least that bore any 
note of melancholy and sorrow, observed this gloomy omen with 
no sign of displeasure. She only breathed a sigh. Most of the 
upper servants and a few of the old tenantry were already in 
the chapel. 

Letitia passed on ; and at that moment I heard John 
Jago's aged mother, who was standing with the tenantry, 
observe to her neighbour, " The sun has not shone on the 
bride ; poor thing, how sorry I am ; there will be bad luck on 
her this hour." Letty, I believe, heard it too, for she looked 
round for a moment towards the speaker, and then proceeded. 
With an unsteady step, a fixed eye, a countenance white as 
monumental marble, and the air of one who is in a great 
measure stupefied, did my sister now stand before the altar. 
There she remained altogether passive ; doing whatever she 
was bidden, but seeming to lose all power of thought, feeling, 
or action, save at the direction of others. We stood by her, 
as the bride's maids. Mr. John BuUer, who was to give her 
away, supported her gently ; the bridegroom took his place. 

My lord stood within the rails of the altar, with the book 
open in his hands ; the young chaplain was with him. 

** Letty, take off your glove," whispered Rebecca. She 
did so. 

" A little nearer," said Mr. BuUer. She moved forward 
mechanically. 

" Attend, my child," said the bishop. She looked up as if 
awakened from a dream. 

My lord commenced ; and when he came to that most 
awful, most impressive address to those about to be united in 
the sacred and indissoluble bond of marriage — " I require and 
charge you both, as ye will answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts will be disclosed, 
that if either of you know any impediment why ye may not 
be lawfully joined together in holy matrimony, ye do now 
confess it " — my sister, as if in a moment recalled to life and 
consciousness by this most solemn appeal to the Lord of 
heaven and earth, suddenly clasped her hands together, 
uttered a fearful shriek that chilled the blood aud thrilled the 
ear, as she sank back into the arms of Mr, BuUer : he saved 
her from falling to the ground. 

To describe the agitation, the distress that now seemed to 
possess all present, would be impossible. Lady Trelawny 
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rnshed forward, took out ber salts, and beld them to Letty. 
Some ran for water — ^water was brought and thrown on her 
face. We loosed her stomacher and cut her laces. Everybody 
seemed distracted: all willing to give help, and none knowing 
clearly how to give it She shewed signs of returning life. 
The chill of the water had its effect — she was better. In this 
confusion you will not wonder that any stir without was not 
noticed; but the chapel door was suddenly thrown open ¥rith 
so much violence, that tho^ishop, who stood at the altar, 
demanded. Who was there — ^what was the matter? 

J looked round, as I and Rebecca were now attending my 
poor sister, whom we had carried to the nearest seat in the 
aisle. Judge of my surprise: I saw Doctor RuddeU coming 
up towards the bishop with hasty strides. He was in a riding- 
dress, splashed, and half covered with mud, in a great heat, 
his wig pushed back, and his countenance speaking all the 
perturbation and anxiety of a man who comes on some errand 
of vital import. He was followed by a tall and majestic- 
looking man, plainly appareled, less agitated in his manner 
than the good doctor, yet having also die air of one who has 
something of import to carry forward in an affair of deep 
interest to his own feelings. 

"What is this, doctor?" said the Bishop; "what ?" 

"Oh, my lord! " exclaimed the Chaplain, "as you hope for 
mercy in heaven or peace on earth, do not give yonder sweet 
young lady to this man who stands before you, or woe be to 
your lordship, a worse woe than was that of David's for his 
child. Say she is not married! Is she married?" 

"Not yet," replied the Bishop. 

"Thank God, thank God! " said the Doctor; "for not yet, 
and never, must now be the same thing. My lord, there are 
those who wait without who will not be kept hence, even by 
the sanctity of this place: they come in the king*s name!" 

The doctor could scarcely finish this brief addiress, when we 
heard footsteps advancing. The chapel door again opened. 
A poursuivant-at-arms and some yeomen of the royal guard 
entered. I knew them at a glance, for I had before seen these 
men in London. Unutterable astonishment for a moment 
spread the silence of wonder and of doubt throughout the 
chapeL 

The Poursnivant advanced. "Sir Francis Beaumont," he 
said, " I arrest you of high-treason in the king's name. Here 
is my warrant." 

"For what crime?" inquired Sir Francis, coldly. 

"For a double crime," replied the Poursuivant ; " that of its 
having been discovered by the information of one Jarvi a " 
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A slight involuntary cry of surprise escaped the lips of the 
accused. 

" I say," repeated the Poursuivant, "that hy the information 
of one Jarvis, who has proved his charge to he true by giving 
up certain of your own papers, it appears that from the first 
you were one of the prime confederates of Monmouth's re- 
bellion; and only hung hack from openly taking up arms in 
bis cause hy the prospect of failure which so speedily followed 
his rash and ill-advised attempt; thus adding cowardice to 
treachery. And but now, b^re this discovery was made, 
you were appointed as ambassador abroad; where it appears 
you were going, not so much as the king's delegate, as, once 
more, to set on foot intrigues with foreign ministers and nobles 
to favour the pretensions of the Prince of Orange to usurp the 
place and crown of his majesty in these realms. These are 
offences which his majesty cannot overlook. King James has 
himself signed the warrant that I now hold for your arrest. 
You must hence with us." 

"I attend you, sir," said Sir Francis Beaumont, sternly; 
"but I will not go alone. That person," (pointing to the 
stranger who came with Doctor Ruddell), ^'must bear me 
company. If I journey to the Tower of London for Mon- 
mouth's affair, he must take the same road, for he is Daniel 
Gumb." 

"A formidable and well-known name," replied the Pour- 
suivant; "but one, unfortunately for your charge, now included 
in that most gracious pardon which his majesty in council, by 
the advice of his ministers, has been pleased to issue for all 
who yet remain unpunished in the matter of Monmouth's 
rebelhon. Your name, Sir Francis, could not be included, 
because the new and meditated offence shews no repentance 
for the old. All, save yourself, have the benefit of the royal 
pardon." 

Letitia heard this. She suddenly sprang from her seat, 
rushed past all who were near her, staggered towards the 
Poursuivant, as if he, when proclaiming the royal pardon, 
had borne the majesty as well as the power of the king in his 
own person, fell at his feet, raised her eyes and looked im- 
ploringly in his face, as she said, "Is he pardoned? Does 
Harry Trelawny live? Say the word, and God will for ever 
bless you!" 

Ere the Poursuivant could reply, "He lives! he lives! my 
child," said dear old Doctor Ruddell; and with streaming 
eyes he ran forward and raised her. "He is without; he 
came with us. There he is! he will tell you himself that he 
is alive and well." 
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Harry Trelawny was indeed within hearing; though, as I 
afterwards learnt, he had not suddenly appeared with the 
good doctor, as it was deemed more prudent that he should 
remain without, till the news of his safety was first commu- 
nicated to Letitia, and the Poursuivant had done his duty in 
the arrest of Sir Francis. In a moment Harry was at Letitia's 
side. They met in silence; tears, and tears alone, spoke all 
they felt. The boy Samuel Elliot, and a gentleman called 
Captain Reynolds, were with our cousin. 

On seeing the boy enter. Sir Francis Beaumont, who had 
hitherto preserved an air of haughty defiance, suddenly 
lowered his demeanour. He turned white, looked down, but 
said nothing. Daniel Gumb now advanced ; and taking the 
boy by the hand, led him to the bishop. ** My lord," he said, 
" in this youth I present to your lordship and all here present 
the legitimate son and the sole surviving heir of the late Sir 
Copplestone Bamfield. Know all, and the proofs are so strong, 
so decisive, that they admit of neither doubt nor cavil, that 
tlie boy hitherto known but as an obscure orphan lad, bearing 
the name of Samuel Elliot, must henceforth claim a place 
amongst the baronets of England, as Sir Authur Bamfield." 

"The lost child," said Doctor Ruddell, "supposed to be 
lost with his nurse in a great storm at sea, when, after his 
mother's death, his poor broken-hearted, exiled father sent 
for him to be brought over into France. This is the child 
said so to have been lost; but really stolen by that wicked 
woman the late Dorothea Dingley, at the instigation of this 
accused person Sir Francis Beaumont, who, in the event of 
the child's death, stood next heir to all the Bamfield estates, 
Sir Francis being himself Sir Copplestone Bamfield 's youngest 
brother, though he had changed his name to Beaumont for a 
great property that was left to him, and which he soon dissi- 
pated in early life. This is truth. God permitted the injus- 
tice; but the eye of God never slumbers; the arm of Pro- 
vidence is not shortened; and the dead and the living have 
been his instruments to bear testimony to this fact. Now Mr. 
Daniel Gumb produce your proofs. Produce them before all 
this company; and let us hope, ere Sir Francis goes to that 
prison which he will most likely never quit but to mount the 
scaffold, that he will yet redeem the time by doing what he 
can to repair the past — by doing one last great act of justice, 
by acknowledging the person and the title of this youth to the 
inheritance of his father." Daniel Gumb then spoke apart 
to John J ago, directing him to bring something that he said 
himself and Doctor Ruddell had on that day brought with 
them to Trelawne. 
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John Jago soon after returned ; and what do you think he 
brought? Nothing but an old stone jar, such as housewives 
use in their store closets. It excited surprise. " This/' said 
Doctor Ruddelli 'Uhis contains a great treasure; for it puts 
you, Sir Arthur Bamfield, in possession of your rights, by 
establishing your identity with the lost child of Sir Copplestone 
Bamfield. I and Mr. Daniel Gumb dug it up from the spot, 
where, many years a?o, it had been buried, under the stile in 
the Higher Broom Field. I say not, if by means natural or 
otherwise, I was on seeing a certain sign to proceed to an 
appointed place, to do a great work — that certain sign (here 
the doctor looked up at the banners of the chevron sable and 
of the white doe, that hung above the altar: he looked at 
them, I thought in a very strange way); but I say," continued 
the worthy man, " that it is not lawful for me to state all I 
know concerning that marvellous sign ; nor by what means, if 
natural or supernatural, the same was indicated to me, to 
mark the hour and the season when I was to proceed to the 
Altar Stone, where I should have whatever further light might 
be necessary to bring this secret matter before all the world, 
fully poured upon me. More than this, it is not permitted I 
should speak to mortal man. Here is the concealed thing ; 
here is that which will speak for itself. Mr. Daniel Gumb is, 
also, an important witness in every circumstance of the affair ; 
and in him. Sir Arthur Bamfield," continued the worthy 
minister, as he feelingly addressed the boy, *4n him behold 
your maternal uncle, your long tried, suffering, but most faith- 
ful friend. Sir Francis Beaumont is likewise your uncle, on 
your father's side. [ will not say what sort of a kinsman he 
has been to you ; but to you I say what you will be to him — a 
forgiving, though an injured nephew, if he now but acknow- 
ledges your right." 

*' I do forgive him ; from my heart I forgive him," said the 
dear boy. *' Thankless should I be, indeed, to heaven, for its 
many mercies, could I do other, when I am so happily, so 
wonderfully restored to my inheritance. I forgive my uncle 
Sir Francis Beaumont, and will, if it be possible, assist him in 
his present miserable and fallen fortunes." 

" Wait till he does you one act of justice to deserve it," 
said Daniel Gumb. " Let the contents of this hidden thing 
be examined. My lord of Bristol, I beg you to come forward, 
and to receive in charge for this youth, the remarkable docu- 
ments now about to appear concerning him." Mr. Gumb 
then turned to my cousin — "Mr. Harry Trelawny," he said, 
" you may remember what I told you : for certain reasons, at 
that time deemed to be essential to the safety of the Duke of 
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Monmoutli, I dared not expose Sir Francis Beaumont's con- 
duct in matters wherein I believed it to have been most guilty 
and nefarious; for Sir Francis was then most active in the 
Duke's cause, and possessed the fullest knowledge of his plans. 
I bound you, by a solemn oath, never to reveal without my 
permission what I communicated to you in confidence, at an 
hour of danger to this youth. I had no other means to save 
the boy then than by appealing to your humanity, your energy, 
your exertions, which could not be called forth with full effect 
unless I revealed to you all circumstances. You did save the 
boy, and nobly submitted to the hardest bond — say, have I 
spoken truth?" 

" You have, indeed," replied Trelawny ; " and this lady will 
assure you that not even my own feelings, at the thoughts of 
her marriage or of my own approaching fate, could for a 
moment tempt me to violate an oath so solemn and impressive 
— I have been true to the bond." 

"You have acted like yourself," said Daniel Gumb, "in so 
trying an event." He then proceeded to lay before us all the 
contents of the stone jar, that had been so recentlv dug up in 
the Higher Broom Field. First he produced, tied up in a 
strong leathern purse, one hundred gold jacobuses. " These," 
he said, turning to Sir Francis Beaumont, " these were the 
reward of guilt, rejected at last by a quickened and condemn- 
ing conscience: the miserable woman who took them from 
your hand, as she gave into your keeping the stolen child, in 
the Hiffher Broom Field, never spent one penny of that guer- 
don of iniquity. Only a few days before her death, she placed 
them in this vessel, with a written acknowledgment of the 
whole transaction, which I now give into the hands of his 
lordship ; in it she declares the boy, called Samuel Elliot, to 
be no other than that poor child, the lawful son and heir of 
Sir Copplestone Bamfield. Why, after having committed such 
a confession as this to paper, she should conceal her own act, 
and die with such a load of guilt upon her mind, are circum- 
stances I have no means to explain, and can therefore only 
form conjectures as to her motives. Some lurking sense of 
pride (for it appears she was ever of a proud and obdurate 
temper), some wish to preserve her character, some feeling of 
shame, struggling with remorse for what she had done, might 
have held her back. She suffered also, as I have since learnt, 
from temporary fits of delirium before her death. In one of 
these, it now appears, she stole out of her bed and buried the 
extraordinary casket, in which she chose to deposit her secret, 
in the Higher Broom Field. It was most carefully sealed and 
secured, to prevent the contents being destroyed by time or 
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damp. Those contents are much injured, hut, on a careful 
inspection legihle. It remains hut with you to acknowledge 
the hoy and the hoy*s rights : though the evidence is so clear, 
it would he fruitless to deny them. You may rememher that 
on my first seeing this youth, many years ago, 1 told you my 
suspicions. You denied there was any ground for them; and 
attempted to put them off with some story about the boy being 
an illegitimate child of your once beautiful and misguided 
sister, who was seduced by the profligate Duke of Buckingham. 
You said you brought him up in obscurity, to prevent her 
shame, and any suspicion of a fact so disgraceful to the 
family. You may remember that 1 was not satisfied with this 
tale; and that the conviction the boy was the son of nly own 
sister and her husband, Sir Copplestone Bamfield, could never 
be removed from my mind." 

Sir Francis Beaumont remained silent, — obstinately silent, 
till the bishop hinted that as the fears entertained by the king, 
at this crisis, made him feel desirous to coitciliate those very 
prelates he had so lately accused, he, as one of their number, 
would be likely to have some influence with his majesty, and 
was not unwilling to employ it to procure banishment instead 
of death for the prisoner, if Sir Francis would but do justice 
to the youth. The baronet, in the hope to save his worthless 
head, made the acknowledgment that was required of him ; 
and all present congratulated the dear boy as Sir Arthur 
Bamfield. 

That generous creature once more spoke his forgiveness to 
his guilty uncle ; and, as the poursuivant and yeomen led him 
out as their prisoner, promised he would reward them, would 
they but shew him all the indulgence and kindness that cir- 
cumstances would permit his receiving at their hands. The 
poursuivant replied that his orders were peremptory, and 
compelled him to lose uo time in conveying Sir Francis to 
London, where he was to undergo an examination before the 
king and council, ere he should be committed to the Tower. 
Sir Francis heard this without speaking. All resistance would 
have been vain ; he submitted to his fate, and was home out 
pitied by no one but the youth whom he had so cruelly per- 
secuted aud injured almost from the very hour of his birth. 

Scarcely was he gone, when we heard a great tumult from 
without, hazzaing, shouting, music playing, and all those 
demonstrations of joy that the country people about Trelawne 
are so fond of exhibiting on any day of family rejoicing. 
Oben, the house-steward, now approached, and in a few 
words explained this new wonder ; for all seemed wonderful 
on this most memorable day. John Jago had mentioned to a 
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few of the tenantry the fact of Mr. Harry Trelawny's safe 
return ; and they had spread the news to a few more, till, at 
length, it had found wings in its way to Pelynt, and through- 
out the whole neighbourhood. All left their homes, who 
could leave them, or quitted their labour, or ran from house 
to house, to tell the joyful tidings that their old favourite and 
young master, for so i^ my lord's nephew called among them- 
selves, was safe out of prison, and come back to Trelawne, 
without a hair of his head being hurt by King James or 
Judge Jefferies. And so they agreed to go in a body up to 
the house, and bid him once more welcome home to Trelawne. 
The bishop also, it was known, was arrived, and his popularity 
had greatly increased since his committal to the Tower for 
the sake of the church. A band of Cornisbmen and .yeomen 
(who had belonged to that immense body of the native .. 
yeomanry lately in agitation to march up lo London with the 
intent to deliver their bishop from the Tower) now led the 
procession in perfect order up to the house. We heard their 
shouts as we stood within the walls of the chapel ; and the 
name of Tuelawny rang in deep chorus through the woods of 
their ancient domain. 

"This is a day of rejoicing, indeed," said Lady Trelawny. 
" You are better now, Letitia?" 

" I am well, my dear mother; quite well, thankful, happy." . 

" And am I forgiven, my dear madam ?" said Mr. Harry 
Trelawny, timidly, as he approached my mother. ** But I 
fear I know my fate ; I am the near kinsman of Letitia. 
Most thankful am I, to see her thus preserved from one 
utterly unworthy of her. For myself, I ask nothing ; I am 
too poor in my fortunes to seek her hand." 

** Oh! think not that shall be a let to your happiness, my 
dear Mr. Harry," said Sir Arthur Bamfield; "I owe my life 
— my all — to you. And now do let me speak to you as I 
used to do when I tried to comfort you in our prison. I 
have fortune ; it will be of no service to me, unless I can see 
you happy. I will share all I have with you — give you half 
my lands, if my Lady Trelawny will but allow you to marry 
sweet Mistress Letitia." 

"Dear, generous boy," said Harry, "I cannot profit by 
your kindness ; for I never can forfeit my own independ- 
ence." 

"You shall not," replied Sir Arthur. " You will be doing 
good to me, to share with me some of my new fortune, fori 
shall not know what to do with it ; and if you do share it with 
me, there will be plenty left for me to bestow on Mr. and 
Mrs. Bligh, and Mr. Daniel Gumb and his children, who are 
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as my own flesh and blood ; and something, I hope, I shall 
have to give to every one who has been kind to me." 

"Your heart would expand itself in kindness to all mankind, 
my dear lad," said Dr. Ruddell. "You have a soul fitted to 
have mammon ; for you know how to turn it to a righteous 
purpose. Mr. Gumb, I congratulate you on having recovered 
such a blessed child as that nephew." 

" He is indeed worthy," replied Mr. Gumb. " God, I doubt 
not, will bless him, and make him flourish in himself, in his 
posterity, even as the young branches of the tree spring up 
from its ancient and noble stock." 

"And you, my dear uncle, you will guide me to do right; 
for I am unused to honours, fortune, or place: without you I 
might discredit my father." 

"Never," said Daniel Gumb; "never, for in you appears 
your father's spirit. He was alike virtuous and noble; and in 
you also appear the gentleness and the goodness of your sweet 
mother." 

"Peace be to their souls!" said Sir Arthur. " I bless God, 
though I must never see them till we meet, I hope, in heaven, 
that I am permitted to know who were my parents; My first 
act, on taking possession of my inheritance, shall be to erect a 
noble monument to their memory ; yet in my heart they will 
have a living one. But I must not sufler the memory of the 
dead to make me forget the gratitude I owe to the living. My 
lord, will your lordship permit that one of your people may go 
to the cottage of Mr. and Mrs. Bligh, and tell them we are 
here ; that they may be gently prepared for this good news, 
for they are old, and would be as much shaken by a too 
sudden joy, as by a too sudden grief. I would go myself, but 
that 1 fear would overcome them. They shall be cared for by 
me ; and indeed, end their days under my roof, if they will. 
And you, my dear uncle, you must live with me, too ; I shall 
not be happy without you." 

"No," replied the enthusiast, "I cannot change my habits: 
the old tree keeps its root, and will not bear removal. But I 
will not refuse your generous offer to give assistance to my 
poor children." 

" Your children shall be to me as brothers and sisters," said 
Sir Arthur; " I will know no difference: for their father has 
been to me like a father, and has watched over me for safety 
when I was surrounded by dangers, and knew not that I had 
an enemy." 

The bishop ordered his own coach to be sent out for Mr. 
and Mrs. Bligh, to bring the worthy old couple to Trelawne 
without delay. 
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" And now, my lord," continued young Sir Arthur Bamfield, 
" let me plead for Mr. Harry. Your lordship would make him 
happy indeed in your daughter, sweet Mistress Letty." 

"And for the matter of the young people heing first 
cousins," said Doctor Ruddell, " I would humhly propose to 
your lordship, that your lordship would suffer me to lay before 
you a very ancient, curious, and most erudite treatise on the 
matter of marriages within kith and kin ; written originally 
in the Latin tongue by that most holy saint of Cornwall, 
Hercarius, who flourished about the end of the tenth century. 
This precious treatise, sound in argument, copious in style, 
orthodox in divinity, was, some centuries after, done into the 
English. I had the good fortune to pick it up at an old 
book-stall near Paternoster Row, which now begins to be the 
place for the congregating together of all book-venders, poor 
scholars, and needy authors out of work. I say that in this 
place, at an old book-stall, I purchased, for the cost of four- 
pence, Saint Hercarius's most learned treatise as aforesaid; 
the which has most fully satisfied me, and I doubt not would 
equally satisfy your lordship and my lady, that first cousins 
marrying is really no sin. Mr. Harry Trelawny would also, 
I am sure, be most satisfied, if he ever had any little inward 
doubts, twinges, or scruples of conscience on the matter: 
before he read further than the first three hundred pages, I 
would venture to say he would be convinced. I can shew 
him the volume of Hercarius, if he will but just step with me 
into my closet." 

Mr. Harry Trelawny assured the Doctor he already felt so 
perfectly satisfied with his account of the book, that he would 
not even trouble St. Hercarius himself, if he were now upon 
earth, to confirm his own writings; and as to twinges of con- 
science on the subject, he really never had any, nor the least 
shade of a scruple in regard to his dear cousin. 

" But my lord, perhaps," said Doctor Ruddell, " my lord, 
who likes a sound and savoury argument — he might like to 
be so satisfied." 

"Not now, good Doctor," said the Bishop, who could 
scarcely repress a smile. " I am, in truth, very much of 
St. Hercarius's opinion. Lady Trelawny observed but now 
that this was very like a day of rejoicing : we will make it 
one. Oben, go forth; invite all who have come hither to 
•welcome home my nephew and rejoice in his safety, to stay 
and see what our house can afford for their entertainment on 
so short a notice. And the cellars of Trelawne must open 
their stores to drink a health round : it shall be a' bridal health. 
Letitia, your mother, I see, has changed her purpose, with her 
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opinion of the baronet to whom she was so desirous to wed 
you, for what she believed would be for your own happiness. 
Thank her for it, and then come to me. Doctor Ruddell, we 
must require your services ; for when you are present, I can 
allow no one else to supply my place as a father." And, 
once more taking his station within the rails of the altar, the 
Bishop continued, as he opened the book, " Let all draw nigh ; 
for I declare that, in the sight of God and this company, 1 am 
about to settle all doubts and to dispel all fears, by making 
my daughter Letitia and her cousin Harry Trelawny man and 
wife. Doctor Ruddell here stands as her father in the 
ceremony." 

" And blesses God," said the good Doctor, as the tears 
stood sparkling in his eyes, " and feels joy warm his old heart, 
that he has been permitted to live to see this day. Mistress 
Letitia, do not weep, for you are happy now : but happiness, 
like sorrow, I know to be as a fountain in the feeling heart. 
Mr. Harry, I never before saw you look so delightea in all 
my life; not even when you used to study with me your 
Homer or your St. Chrysostome. Mistress Rebecca, you 
rejoice with your dear sister." 

" I do most truly rejoice," she said; " but who would have 
thought it, that when there seemed to be nothing but despair, 
and sorrow, and parting, Letitia should at the last marry our 
cousin Harry Trelawny!" 

Doctor Ruddell, who, on hearing this, seemed suddenly to 
have a glimmering of a new idea break upon him, exclaimed, 
" Let none despair who truly love ; but, taking patience to 
their hearts in opposition to all difficulty, let them trust the 
events of the future to Him who shapes the fortunes of indi- 
viduals, in His own good time and course, for happiness and 
blessing." 

The Bishop opened the book ; the ceremony went forward ; 
and great was the rejoicing of that day with all around, 
especially with Harry, who, every one declared, deserved his 
good fortune, and was worthy of being united to her who was 
the pride and the flower of the House of Trelawny of Trelawne. 
I can add no more than that 

I remain, dear Ellen, 

Your affectionate friend, 

Charlotte Trelawny. 
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NOTES. 



The tapestry mentioned in the Introduction to this tale de- 
serves some notice, as it was connected with a most affecting 
incident of domestic life. It was the work of Letitia, many 
years after her marriage to her cousin. 

Harry and Letitia loved each other with all that devoted 
affection which generally attends a marriage where the parties 
are so fortunate as to be brought together by mutual love and 
a perfect conformity of taste and character. They were an 
amiable and exemplary couple; and they felt their happiness 
to be the greater from having escaped that bitter disappoint- 
ment, that pining of the heart, which arises from being separated 

from its kindred heart. They had many children. 

« » » » « 

Their first-born, Charles, inherited the spirit, talents, and 
manly beauty of his father, with all the gentleness and the 
reflective turn of mind of his mother. The utmost pains were 
bestowed upon his education; his parents loved him with the 
most fond affection, and he repaid their care with all the duty 
and obedience of a good and devoted son. At fifteen he was 
taken ill, at Westminster School, with that disorder, then little 
less fatal than the plague, whose most deadly shaft was after- 
wards blunted, in this country, by the meritorious exertions 
and example of a woman. And never ought England to forget 
its obligations to that illustrious person, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, for having introduced inoculation for the small- 
pox; a benefit only no longer felt by the still greater blessing 
conferred on it by the discovery of a Jenner. Charles Tre- 
lawny, then, died of the natural small-pox? Every effort 
that human means could suggest was resorted to, in the hope 
to save him, but in vain. He died after an illness of about 
^s. I have seen at Trelawne the affecting entries in 
:'s journal, made during the progress of the malady; 
he wrote, which, even at this distance of time, 
10^ * '^Jllgad with indifference, on the occasion of the boy's 
csP^^ Yet, in the midst of all these affecting details, it was 
^ L]\)\e to suppress a smile, on reading the plan pursued 
i^P?g doctors for his cure — the bleedings, blisterings, possets, 
^I'ckeDS to his feet, and other remedies; and the squabbles, 
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fees, and contradictions of the doctors. Some anecdotes of 
these gentlemen of the gold-headed cane, would have fumiihed 
hints to Molidre for many a scene in his inimitable pictures of 
the medical tribe in the days of Lewis the Fourteenth. The 
boy died ; I felt no wonder at the circumstance, for I hi 
gone through the records of his doctoring. 

Letitia bore her son's death very sadly; and, giving way to 
gloom and solitude, for one twelvemonth she shut herself up in 
that very chamber where I had seen the tapestry at Trelawne. 
The room was hung with black; she scarcely ever quitted it 
during the whole of that time, excepting to attend dirioe 
service in the chapel. Her melancholy hours were devoted 
to religious books, and^ to working the tapestry representing 
the memorial, before described, for her son. 

But the singular circumstance respecting a marriage between 
first cousins did not end here; there was another instance of 
it in the next generation, in the family of Trelawny, and 
scarcely of a less romantic character than the former. Sir 
John Trelawny, son of the bishop, dying without an beir, 
Harry, who had married Letitia, became the successor of the 
title and estate of his ancient house. The Stuarts no longer 
wearing the crown, he came into favour with the family of the 
Prince of Orange; and many years after, was, on account of 
his talents and his courage, appointed aide-de->camp to the 
celebrated Duke of Marlborough, 

His public career was honourable and prosperous; but in 
private life he received a shock in the death of his only son 
Charles, from which he never recovered. His beloved Letitia 
soon after dying, he at length retired with his two daughters, 
Letitia and Rebecca, to his paternal mansion of Butts AM 
near Tamerton, in Devonshire, in the hope there to end his 
days in peace. His younger brother had left an only son, 
named William, who was a captain in the navy ; a gendeman 
of gallantry and spirit, in every respect worthy the race whence 
he sprang. This Captain William Trelawny formed an attach- 
ment to his first cousin Letitia, daughter of Sir Harry; and 
for some time the growing affection between these y^'^^f 
persons was not suspected. On discovering it, however) ^^ 
Harry was filled with dismay; and, as an imaginary poio^^^ 
duty, opposed it with a determination which nothii " 
change. j/^ 

For a while the youthful cousins submitted te^eir 
but Captain Trelawny was in love, and quite as determine 
his uncle had been before him to wed his cousin Letty. 
withstanding the vigilance of every one about her, he coni 
to see and to correspond with her, and won over her si 
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Rebecca to his cause. At length he prevailed with her to 
marry him in private (and no such obstacles to clandestine 
marriages as now exist were then in being) ; he determined to 
make her his own ere he quitted the kingdom on a foreign 
service. The difficulty was, how to get the clergyman of the 
parish to perform the ceremony. This was done by taking 
him by surprise one evening, when Letitia and Rebecca, both 
disguised in male attire, made their way to the church, where 
Captain Trelawny had requested the attendance of the pastor 
to marry a couple who wished to be united in the most private 
manner; the bride having, therefore, adopted a disguise. 

The Captain soon after went to sea; and his lady-love re- 
turned to her father's house. Nor was any discovery made, 
so much did she dread avowing her marriage to her father, 
till she was actually about bringing into the world the first- 
fruits of her secret union with her cousin. Longer conceal- 
ment became impossible; and whilst she was ill, Rebecca, 
throwing herself at her father's feet, implored his forgiveness 
for her sister. Soon after a baby was presented to him as his 
grandson, the future heir of the title and honours of his house. 
That child was the late Sir Harry Trelawny, who died at 
Rome in 1834; he died in a good old age. 

In the general preface, prefixed to the first volume of this 
series, I have given so full an account of the curious circum- 
stances from which I derived the hint to build upon them my 
story of the boy who was haunted by the ghost of Dorothea 
Dingley, in the Higher Broom-field, that I have here little 
more to add on the subject; except it be to state, that I am 
informed a field near Launceston, exactly agreeing with Dr. 
Ruddell's account, as given in Gilbert's History of Cornwall, 
is still pointed out by tradition, as the scene of the boy's 
encounter with the spirit, and where it was laid to rest by the 
good Doctor. * 

In the general preface alluded to above, I have likewise 
given an account of the circumstances which induced me to 
make Daniel Gumb (who lived among the wild rocks, in a 
house of his own construction, near the Cheese-wring, in 
Cornwall), a character in my story. Indeed, for all else con- 
cerning its origin, I must refer the readers of Trelawny to that 
preface. 

Perhaps it may be as well to state here a few things which 
were there omitted, though I gave a full account of all that 
occurred that induced me to write the Romance of Trelawny 
in the form of Letters. I there also stated the few and slight 
traditionary circumstances on which I built my tale. I forgot 
to mention, however, that the story introduced in the work and 
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called The Prophecy, is not founded on any legend or tradition 
whatever; it is wholly fictitious. 

Whilst on that agreeable visit at Trelawne, in company with 
the present Lady Trelawny, in 1833 (as described in the 
Introduction to the present volume), I saw amongst the mul- 
titude of old papers, some housekeeping books of account, 
tradesmen's bills, and notes or letters of ordinary matters of 
business, of the time of the famous Bishop Trelawny. From 
a very slight glance at these, I learnt that the name of the 
house-steward of the Bishop, was Oben ; that a Mr. Marshall, 
was the family apothecary; that a Mrs. Docton was an inti- 
mate friend of Lady Trelawny; and that it was mentioned 
in a letter by one of the household, that a desperate band of 
deer-stalkers and smugglers (whose leader was supposed to be 
a man called Hawkins), had been firing at the Bishop's deer 
all night in the park, to the great terror of the indwellers at 
Trelawne. In another paper, I found an attorney named 
Short, referred to in a manner which led me to conclude he 
was a pettifogger of very doubtful reputation. The family of 
Jago were mentioned as living at a place called Barcelona, on 
the estate. I gained no more information respecting these 
persons from the papers, than I have here mentioned; but 
their names I felt would add to the vratsemhlance of my story; 
and so I determined to have them all in, and to make each 
perform a part in my drama of Trelawny of Trelawne. 
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